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CHRISTMAS CHIT-CHAT. 
¢n 
Len, 
Farewell to Autumn, and her yellow bowers, 
Her waning skies, and fields of sallow hue ; 
Farewell, ye perishi and perish’d flowers ; 
Ye shall revive, when vernal skies are blue. 
But now the tempest-cloud of Winter lowers, 
Frosts are severe, and snow-flakes not a few ; 
Lifting their leafless boughs against the breeze, 
Forlorn appear the melancholy trees. 


2. 
But deem not thou, that, like the shy Astrea, 
Joy has forsaken quite the realms of earth ; 
Upon the smooth swept ice, in bright array, a 
Trim jovial band of curlers shout in mirth ; 
And skaiters, in fur-bonnets, can display a 
Thousand fine attitudes, in which the dearth 
Of sunshine is by exercise supplied, 
Wheeling in splendid curve from side to side. 


3. 

Yet, we opine with Wordsworth and with Scott, 

That of the olden days we lack the heart ; 
The merry time of Christmas now is not 

As it hath been; why let old saws depart 
For modern instances ? For not a jot, 

Although we are call’d to play another part, 
Superior to our sires are we their sons ; 
We think so, and we speak the truth at once. 


4. 
The ancient times were jovial times—at dine 
The table groan’d, the wine-cup circled free ; 
The ancient times were warlike times, divine 
With the bright glow of love and chivalry ; 
The ancient times were loyal times, decline 
Hath fallen on men—for such are scarcely we ; 
Heartless and grumbling, paltry plodders on, 
With heads of adamant, and hearts of stone 
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5. 
All are not such—but such the mass—a few 
Wear in their soul the spirit of their sires, 
Keep honour, like their Polar star, in view, 
And triumph o’er all grovelling desires ; 
Not narrow minds, that griping paths pursue, 
But high heroie daring such admires, 
The bright exparisive soul, the generous mind, 
That spurns at self, to dignify mankind. 





6. 
Come—this will never do—we are fearing much 
Our muse is getting too severe and critical ; 
But one can’t help being querulous, when such 
Dull notions, and such maxims Jacobitical, 
(‘We want a rhyme, and therefore use a crutch, ) 
Are in the land, they shall not be prophetical 
Of Britain’s downfall ; for, as seasons suit, 
We are quite prepared to grub them by the root. 


7. 
Before our work came forth to cheer mankind, 
Society was wrapt in chaos dark ; 
Truth was to man like sunshine to the blind, 
Who, erring, wander’d far beside the mark ; 
The weak were toss’d like chaff before the wind, 
While the strong shudder’d, borne in shallow bark, 
Through Time’s tumultuous and troubled sea, 
On to the whirlpools of eternity ! 





8. 

Know ye the cause of this strange miracle ? 

A Serpent had the power to charm the land ; 
In dark unnoticed cavern did it dwell, 

Yet with weird might, and fascination bland, 
It drew the pilgrim to its inner cell, 

And there transform’d his heart, unnerved his hand ; 
The crested back was azure, and its head 
Yellow as saffron, flowering in the mead. 





9. 
Sharp were its eyes, and flippant was its speech ; 
i Watching—detaining—and deluding all ; 
t Making them tools of mischief ; prone to teach 
i Sophistries dark, and plans chimerical ; 
} Deeming itself above destruction’s reach, 
l It grew and prosper’d, waxing strong and tall, 
| Till from the thick black wood a Panther came, 
With claws of sharpness, and with eyes of fiame. 


10. 
A moment on each other did they gaze, 
| Measuring, belike, the quantum of their power : 
The Serpent, fold on fold, itself did raise, 

Lancing its tongue, and threatening to devour. 
But the bold Panther nought of fear betrays, 

Before its enemy disdains to cower, 
And forward strode, with white fangs grinning wide, 
Lashing, with supple tail, its speckled side. 
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11. 
Round him, with lightning haste, the Serpent wound, 
Coil after coil its , With strangling might ; 
But, unsubdued, the Panther, turning ; 
The yielding texture of his throat did bite ; 
And, slowly disentangling, to the ground 
Fold after fold he fell, exhausted quite ; 
Living, but lingering ever near Death’s portal, 
For men have seen—will see—the bite is mortal. 


12. 

Then, in the forest, save the Panther, none 

Durst walk, or cower’d before his steps of beauty ; 
For beast and bird he ruled o’er every one, 

Conducting them, or forcing to their duty ; 
Many in love were to his empire won, 

And those who question’d his proud strength were mute ; ye 
Who yet at distance hide your heads, and bay, 
Death is your doom, and on no distant day. 


13. 
This is an allegory ; if we chose, 
We could decipher it with perfect ease ; 
Some will see a it —- y ; but to those, 
Who stupi aonees ¢ e moon n cheese 
For half a halite, y the ear or bee? ' 
We'll hold them, and explain it—if they please ; 
For, as a bard, we think the practice eligible, 
Even on minutest points to be intelligible, 


14, 

Imprimis then, the ame | Serpent strong, 

Means nothing but the Edinburgh Review, 
Which scatter’d venom a the nation long, 

Striving Religion’s gold links to undo ; 
Doing to Liberty and Reason wrong, 

Praising the rabble herd, and scoffing crew ; 
And, in the days of danger, doubt, and death, 
Darkening, with borrow‘d shade, our nation’s path. 


15. 
Now for the Panther ;—what was it, you say? 
Why nought but this, the peerless Magazine, 
Which scatter’d, like a wind, these doubts away, 
And cloudless left old Britain’s sun to shine 
O’er realms where Freedom holds perennial sway, 
Where man is brave, and woman half divine. 
Back to your dens, ye prowlers of the night, 
Salve o’er your festering sores, and shun the light ! 


16, 

For nobly hath the victory been won, 

And proudly hath our country’s blood been shed ; 
And History will tell, from sire to son, 

The tale of those, who triumph’d, or who bled :— 
Where now on earth its match or rival >—None ! 

Shame to ye, then, base hearts, ignobly wed 
To the low thought of noble Britain thrust 
From her high throne, and trampled in the dust. 
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17. 

Wherein, ye Sophists, can stability, 

Can fixedness of power on earth be found, 
Save in the land of moral Liberty, 

Save in the land with true Religion crown’'d ; 
Where heart and hand, with an eternal tie, 

Are to these rights as to an anchor bound ; 
Yea! who esteem it no debasing thing 
To worship God, aud venerate their King. 


18. 

Then rant ye on, ye restless demagogues, 

Cobbetts, and Cartwrights, Woolers, Hunts, and Hones, 
In concert chaunt, ye music-marring frogs, 

With your compatriots, Preston and Gale Jones ; 
Throw right and law like physic to the dogs, 

Worship Tom Paine, and hawk about his bones ; 
To gain your purpose every sinew strain, 
and bring us jovial Chaos back again ! 





19. 

England! indeed it is a fearful time, 

And dark unhallow’d spirits are abroad ; 
Thee to engulph in misery and crime, 

With sean of deep guilt thy hands to load !— 
Say, art not thou the land, where the sublime 

Milton did live, the land which Shakespeare trod ? 
And, so incurable is thy disease, 
That thou must yield to miscreants such as these ? 


20. 
That thou must yield to miscreants, void of all 
Honour, and moral faith, and hope divine !— 
Stoop but to these, and dread no farther fall ; 
The unfathom’d gulph of guilt will then be thine. 
Shame to thee, Byron, that, in mental thrall, 
With such as these thy spirit can combine ;— 
Oh woeful plight! that thy resplendent name, 
Born for thy country’s boast, should prove her shame !! 


21. 
For thou wert form’d to soar, and not to sink ; 
To picture all of wonderful and rare ; 
Quaff purest crystal at Castalia’s brink ; 
Gaze on creation’s charms, and paint them fair. 
But strong and untamed ion bade thee shrink 
From summer suns, and to the dark repair, 
Where Night sits dismal on her throne of storms, 
And spectres flit around, and beckoning forms. 


22. 

For fiery, fearless, passionate wert thou, 

Giving thy heart and soul to pleasant dreaming ; 
And musing on the sunlight, when heaven’s brow 

Was dark with thunder clouds, and torrents strcaming ; 
Then did’st thou turn disgusted, and avow 

That thou wert fall’n—wert lost beyond redeeming, 
And, that thy star, by clouds so dark to view, 
Was compass’d, that no ray could twinkle through, 
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23. 
Thy mind was form’d to seek the beau~ideal;« 
Was form’d for beauty, love, and admiration ;. 
Hoped earth was paradise, and found the real, - 
Grief, anguish, pain, and baffled expectation ; 
"Twas thine — miserable _e ee all 
Thy you ts end in deep vexation ; 
Doubt hen within thy I bosom found cobupgndlins 
A downright Whig, upon all subjects sceptical.— 


24. 
Enough—enough—we will change at once our theme.— 
Reader, we give you fatherly .monition ;— 
The weather now is raw ; and we don’t deem 
That being colded is a safe condition 
For either man or horse.—We do esteem 
(List to our words, we hate all repetition, ) 
For coughs and colds, that bathing of the feet, 
And water-gruel, is prescription meet. 


25. 
If ’tis severer, lose a little blood ; 
(Vide the axiom of Hippocrates. ) 
’Tis curious, that the men before the Flood, 
(Antediluvians, ) little knew disease ; 
If they were form’d of clay, we are surely mud, 
For through death’s pop-gun we are shot like pease ; 
In spite of ready nostrums vended daily, 
Men are shut.up in death—or the Old Bailey. 


26. 
Readers! in other words, Society ! 

Time passeth on, and never cometh back ; 
Know then, if clouds o’erhang the mental sky, 
Or if the natural sky with clouds be black, 

Your remedy doth at your elbow lie,— 
Open the page of Maga, be not slack, 
And, in a ith » Care’s low clouds will run, 
Like morning mists before the rising sun. 


27. 

We are not too much given to partiality, 

And yet we say, (yes! all the world may hear us,) 
We think our Magazine, in grave reality, 

The best the world e’er witness’d, none come near us ; 
Whether in wisdom, wit, conviviality, 

Learning, or humour, Britain cannot peer us ; 
So says America, and Hindostan 
Reads none but North—he is their only man. 


28. 

Oh! for a draught of genuine inspiration, 

That I, in fitting strains, might chaunt thy praise, 
Thou peerless Magazine, and bid the nation 

A monumental pillar to thee raise, 
(Something resembling Melville’s in elevation, 

Which now gigantic o’er the New Town sways ;) 
Where is the man refuse to build that stack would ? 
(Subscriptions may be left with Mr Blackwood.) 
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29. 
Look but to any other periodical,— 
What are the most of them but spoonies shallow, 
Toiling for fame with pains the most methodical, 
Still in the mire of impotence they wallow ; 
We have tried it oft, nor do we deem it odd at all, 
That they our cast-off papers gladly swallow ; 
Without a change in verb, or noun, or particle, 
We have seen such printed for a leading article. 


30. 

There is the Monthly frothing o’er, and swelli 
With the bombast of Sir Pycbegoras, ra 
The — ht who thinks his cabbage leaves excelling 

Roast , and glorious Newton a mere ass ; 
Within his leaves the eye is ever dwelling, 

(We wonder that wad stuff can ever pass !) 
On notes from Constant Readers, ditties soft, 
Stuff algebraical, and Capel Lofft. 


31. 

Then the New Monthly in its pomp appears, 

But weak, weak, weak—the thing will never do ;— 
‘¢ Essay on Hats,” and “ Chapter on Long Ears,” 

*€ Sonnets,” “‘ The State of Learning in Peru,” 
“* Verses on Seeing a Lady Bathed in Tears ;”— 

Oh, gentle‘Campbell ! what a thick-skull’d crew 
Art thou combined with !—it must surely grieve, 
To have such ninnies pinn’d upon your sleeve. 


32. 
For thine is noble verse, and purest thought, 
And taste that seldom errs ; thy glowing muse 
From the bright rainbow has her colours caught ; 
And into life’s recesses can infuse 
A soft romantic tinge, with beauty fraught ; 
And Nature, on , is bright with dews 
Of earliest morning, while the hills and streams 
Seem what bewitch’d us in our youthful dreams. 


33. 
Enough of this: then, monthly hobbling out, 
Comes, propt on staff, our ancient friend Sylvanus 
Urban ; we swear that only dread of gout, 
Worthy old fellow, doth at home detain us 
From paying thee a visit ; though, no doubt, 
Hobbing and nobbing much, do yet remain us ;— 
oe = st thou, rare one, meet the public view, 
Wi es starch’d, toupee, and powder’d queue ; 


34. 

For thou art sound and healthy at the core, 

And England’s pure blood circles in thy veins ; 
Thou turn’st a deaf ear to the rabble roar, 

And faith and loyalty with thee remains ; 
Though not profound, thou hast good sense, and more 

Than such as bring forth mice from mountain pains ;— 
Keep yourself warm,—for sure you can’t be reckon’d 
Young, who wert born in reign of George the Second. 
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35. 

Then auet thy jumbled ng of goodish, baddish, 
Taylor and Hessy, monthly boiling up ; 
The Lion's toothless ; Elia looketh seidish, 

‘ Like an old spinster o'er her seventh cup;— 

Poor Leigh, whom Izzard physick’d with AME 
And Bill, on lettuces who loves to sup, 

Join with John Clare, and Janus, apt to stutter, 

So Bentham says, his mouth’s so full of butter. 


36. 

Well, let them fume away, and let them 

Onward, and downward, to oblivion’s es, 
Quick as the phantom shapes of Banquo’s glass,— 

Of ss ome, tere the true Jack Cades ; 
Though pert and beauish-like they be, alas ! 

Precise, and pinion’d, like a Knave of Spades— 
With laughter horse-like, and with goose-quills nimble— 
Each head is empty as a tinkling cymbal. 


37. 

Go to the deuce all others !—but the day 

Shall come not I forget thee, Maggie Scott, 
Although in anger thou hast thrown away 

Thy blue, and ta’en a grass-green petticoat ; 
Decent old woman !—lovely in decay 

Art thou ;—though toothless, we forget thee not ; 
We loved thee in our youth, and ne’er another 
Shall steal our hearts from thee, good grandmother. 


Yet we must own (sub rosa) that a nap 

We sometimes take amid thy prosing stories ; 
With palsied head, that shakes beneath its cap, 

Thou tell’st us of thy youth, and youthful glories, — 
How many gallant hearts thou did’st entrap,, 

And how they all did rant and write in chorus ;— 
Forbid it, goodness, that we stain our page 
With hits against the infirmities of age ! 


39. 

Who would find fault with garrulous old age ?— 

It is a thing to nature’s failing common ; 
On thee let no harsh critic vent his — 

The action would be wanton and inhuman ; 
Although (we speak aside upon the stage) 

We doubt you much resemble Duffie’s woman— 
The weak, weak woman, wearyful, who spoke 

All night and day, as regular as a clock ; 


40. 
Who gabb'd, and gazed, and clatter’d without end, 
Though in the intellects as weak as water ; 
Good-natured, but to common sense no friend, 
Making of words interminable slaughter : 
Oh ! Maggie, do not so our ear-drums rend, 
You'll deave us all, each mother’s son and daughter ; 
The boon is vain, she vows to table down 
More stuff, if folks would proffer half-a-crown. 
5 
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: 41. 
Children, the year hath waned away ; a new 
before us ; we are as a pac 

Which Time the pedlar, kindly to a few, 

And sour to thousands, carries on his back ; 
On as he jostles, daily, you may view 

Some on death’s dunghill downward falling whack, 
And others —— but we never saw our match ! 
We are always trolling at some dismal catch. 


42. 
Well, we intend—our guerdon be our word— 
This year to shoulder crutch, and do our best ; 
All other periodicals absurd 
Shall look, when out we sally primely dress’d 
In Wisdom’s great-coat, richly caped.and furr’d,— 
In Learning's small-clothes, and in Humour’s vest, 
With Eloquence’s flour-puff powder’d grand, 
And Criticism’s stiff rattan in our hand. 


43. 

Already Europe bows before our nod, 

And echoes. back our dicta: India, too, 
(Land by the umber-colour’d Bramin trod,) 

And wide America keeps monthly view 
Of us, and loves us dearly ; it is odd 

That even we please the democratic crew, 
Who read, and wish us down to Tartarus hot ;— 
We are also relish’d by the Hottentot ! 


44. 
But one thing we have omitted ; we are sorry, 
That when the northern squadron last set sail, 
We did not send out lots, by Captain Parry, 
Of Magazines, to civilize the whale,— 
The Greenlanders we mean: We now must tarry 
Till the spring vessels scud before the gale ; 
For ’tis a crime laid at the door of Kit, 
That these bleak realms in darkness still do sit. 


45. 

Farewell !—a word that hath been, and must be— 

Beloved friends, the best of friends must part ; 
Monthly to all our newest news shall flee, 

With comments on life’s dim and mazy chart.— 
As long as blows the wind, or heaves the sea, 

At least as leng as life-blood warms the heart, 
Believe, oh! gentle reader, among men, y 
You have no friend, sincerer than 


C. N. 
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Cove ase] 
VANDERBRUMMEB: 


VANDBRBRUMMER Was 8 student at 
Leyden, where he had come to acquire 
the medical art. He was sober and 
retired in his habits. Being fond of 

ing, he often extended his inqui- 
ries beyond what pertained to his own 
t. Metaphysics also drew 
his attention, and led him to study the 
ancient writers. But he found them 
according to his liking, for he 
t them either too cold and de- 
finitive, or too devotedly contemplative 
of the beautiful, and neglectful of hu- 
man affections. His mind, from the 
beginning, had inclined most towards 
thought concerning substantive exist+ 
ence, and he often wished to lose all 
differences of feeling, in the notion of 
an universal community of being, and 
relationship with nature. This filled 
his mind with a sort of absolute ten- 
derness, but with no admiration for 
the beautiful, and with no aspiring 
wish ; for he delighted to think his 
moving spirit was internally of the 
same feeling with the w which 
under his window, or the water 
which stagnated in the neighbouring 
pool. ile his mind was forming 
these notions for itself, the writings of 
Spinoza fell into his hands, and shew- 
a him how an endeavour might be 
made to prove, by logical deduction, 
what he wished habitually to feel. 

But his medical courses being com- 
pleted, the time came for him to re- 
turn home to his father, a thriving 
merchant in Amsterdam. This was 
not displeasing to Vanderbrummer ; 
for, before coming to Leyden, he had 
been deeply attached to a young lady 
in his native city; and his love re- 
mained undiminished, and was che- 
rished by him with every probability of 
success. Therefore, when the term for 
his departure was at hand, he cheer- 
fully packed up his books, and bestir- 
red his mind in expectation of exchan- 
ging the college modes of life, for the 

issimilar habits of a physician prac- 
tising his art in a town. At this time, 
he received a letter from his father, 
directing him not to return to Amster- 
dam, but first to go to England, Scot- 
land, and France, for farther insight 
into his profession. 

Vanderbrummer prepared to obey 
this order. But, one evening before 
to Leyden, he gave a small enter- 

on, X. 


Vanderbrummer ; 


OR, THR SPINOSIST. 
tainment in his Byrn omee to two other 
students. One of them was a German 


named Kroetzer, a man given to the 
study of the ancient languages and 
philosophy. The other, whose name 
was Laet, was educating for a Dutch 
cl » Their conversation turned 
on separation of friends and asso-~ 
ciates, and how it might be 

by persons of different constitutions or 
opinions. Vanderbrummer, taking his 
two companions by the hands, said, 
** Although I esteem you both, I feel 
something at leaving you ; I.am-con- 
vinced in opinion that such throbbings 
come altogether from delusive appear- 
ances ; for nature is one, and w 
ever, in —— I meet with an affec- 
tionate honest clergyman, I meet ugain 
_ the very being of em the same 

t now speaks to me, tho a = 
ing in salipe iaeptehidoaiions 
form ; and also, whenever I meet with 
® man of pure intellect, I find again 
the rest of Kroetzer meeting me there.” 

Laet pare fart a this is 
ing in me ics where I wo 
scqonaly hans eifbatea them ; but Ido 
not, on that account, question the truth 
of your feelings towards me. I never 
can think of any one of my friends but 
as remaining always in his individual 
self; nor can I take any other person 
for his essence, which, to my feelings, 
is always his and no other's.” 

Vanderbrummer replied,—‘ Ah, 
Laet, I see you will not take the whole 
of nature as cautioner for its ‘‘ 

Here Kroetzer observed,—-** Your 
doctrine, Vanderbrummer, sounds like 
an abstraction, but, in truth, is the 
very reverse. For, when you say that 
you ex to meet elsewhere with 
what is here in Laet, you do not speak 
of similarity ef kind, but universality 
of essence.” 

To which Vanderbrummer answer- 
ed,—“ Yes, and what I seek after is the 
feeling of that universality amidst its 
differences of ces. But, I fear 
that Laet, when he has once set~ 
tled for life in some country place, or 
on some milk and cheese giving pas- 
ture, will forget any thing 1 that 
he has learnt here, and will see nature 
only in the form of his house, of his 
wife and children, or his church 


"To which Lact repli,“ Estima. 
3 


. 
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religion, but dear is true attachment. 
‘And if I, as clergyman; were to know 


and be personally concerned for all of 


my flock, would not that be enough ?” 
| No,” said Vanderbrummer. “ Not 
although you, knew the name and con+ 
cerns of every person in Holland ; for, 
so long as you see nature in the form 
of individuals, yow are as far as ever 
from what I seek.to feel.” 
1 Kroetzer then said,—‘‘ I dissent 
from both of your opinions. For my 
mind. desires, most to feel relations 
‘which. it may always be able to find 
again, same as before, since that 
gives fortitude, confidence and cer- 
tainty. Therefore, I neither would 
wish, like Laet, merely to be placed 
in a situation for enjoying always the 
ighbourhood of thesame individuals, 
and the same things; nor, on the 
other hand, would I hope to find con- 
tentment by endeavouring to recognise 
in all nature a fluctuating universality. 
In parting with friends, I think that 
‘some regrets of human tenderness are 
not out of place ; but wherever we go, 
or whoever may be left behind, the 
love of truth need suffer no change, it 
being the same everywhere.” Such 
was the general tenor of their conver- 
sation with Vanderbrummer, with 
whom they remained till a late hour. 
Next morning, the Student went to 
take leave of the different Professors 
whom he knew, and came past the 
house of the Professor of Mathematics, 
who had become blind, and was partly 
superannuated. He was sitting at his 
door, smoking in a wheeled chair ; and 
on hearing footsteps, he said, “‘ Salve 
fili, quorsum vadis?” Vanderbrum- 
mer answered, “In Angliam.” The 
Professor, thinking he was going into 


some of the courts of the college, re- 
» In angulum? Immo in qua- 
rangulum, vel aream publicam, et 


forum doctrine dixisses.” Vander- 
brummer answered, ‘‘ Minus acute 
audiveras. Non in angulum, sed in 
Britannie partem dicebam.” The ten- 
dency of Vanderbrummer’s opinions 
was known in the college, and the Pro- 
fessor, who hated them, recognising 
the Student by his voice, said, ‘‘ Vah ! 
Brummerium ex voce. Tuarum sen- 
tentiarum, fili, haud ignarus sum. Me 
non sordido auctore, credas, quod Spi- 
nosismum omnium angulorum im- 

issimum invenies. Ranas, etiam, 
‘in aqua paludum, sese layantes, Spi- 


Vanderbrummer ; 
ble is learning, and, beyond all price is 







or, the Spinosist. ‘Te 
Mosisticas putarem, Et sonos qui, Ra, 
gicum concentum, inter nationeg, a 
pellari solent, tibi magis gratoxert, 
derim quam verissima h 
omnia communis substantie si 
diutius abominandum, vile, autem, 
mundum erit.” Vanderbrummer aig, 
with some bitterness, “) Quang 
munda sunt, mundana tamen 
The Professor answered, ¢¢.A) ’ 
turpissima, et. scientia maxime:égy 
traria.” The Student wentawa: 
out making any reply; andy 
thing being relly for his rm. 
he soon left Leyden. dit 
Vanderbrummer felt mingled sey, 
sations of pleasure and rf when 
he stepped on board the vessel (which 
was to convey him to England, ofp 
had not as yet crossed any part-afith 
ocean in the course of his travelsand 
to the idea of a sea voyage he attached 
that of a total ———— from his nas 
tive country. Formerly, in travelling 
through Holland, he Yad daily met 
with objects which awakened assoeia. 
tions connected with home; anduhe 
had found that the chain of local affe. 
tions which bound him to the placesf 
his birth, extended itself, and sequi 
red additional links in proportion as he 
moved forwards, and receded from the 
spot where it commenced. But,om hig 
losing sight of land, its continuity 
seemed to be suddenly broken, forthe 
heaving expanse of ocean around 
sented no objects that could restore 
those ideas to which it had hitherto 
owed its existence. nth 
The weather was gloomy andi bois 
terous, and Vanderbrummer soon be 
came sea-sick. Every thing then 
peared hateful and distorted, and he 
thought with contempt and aversion 
on the pursuits he had formerly de 
lighted in. All his opinions seemed 
erroneous and unfounded ; and-he.be 
gan to despise himself and his fellows 
creatures, as beings who were incapal 
of resisting causes of pain, and 
to evade the degrading influence of ad- 
ventitious circumstances. Before 
landed in England, a fit of sea-sicknes 
had given him a sort of insight inte his 
own mind, which he did not previ 
ly possess, and with which he w 
gladly have dispensed.. ‘a 
» ‘However, on shore, a good di 
and a comfortable night’s rest revi 
his spirits, and he spent the ensuing 
day in strolling round the small sea 
port town where he had disem 
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Vanderbrummer ; 
for the: future. 


108.) 
sain forming plans 


His father had supplied. him liberally . 


gmoney and letters of credit, and 
ated de take advantage of his 
bounty, and live and travel in what- 
ever style he happened to find most 


-Wanderbrummer, on turning over 
hisletters of introduction, found one 
to Dr L——, a. medical man, 
who resided about twenty miles from 
the coast: He determined to visit him 
immediately, and therefore took a place 
ina’ mail-coach that passed through 
his place of destination. It was about 
six in. the evening when Vanderbrum- 
mer-reached the Doctor’s house, which 
was situated in the outskirts of a small 
town. A servant ushered him into an 
t, fitted up like a study, and 
Dr. L—— soon entered, wiping his 
mouth with a table napkin, and said, 
“What do you want?” Vanderbrum- 
mer made no reply, but presented his 
letter of introduction, which the for- 
mer having read, he cried, “‘ Oh, I beg 
-pardon—I had no idea who you 
were-—-I'm so tormented with consulta- 
tions--I rejoice to see you—I’m afraid 
you have dined—I hope you havn't.” 
—“ Yes,” replied Vanderbrummer, 
“Thad dinner on the road, and sup- 
posed that meal would have been over 
with you before I reached this.”— 
“ Then,” said the Doctor, “ you shall 
go into the drawing-room, and I'll 
send up my daughter Caroline to en~ 
tertain you.” 

A servant now conducted Vander- 
brummer into an elegant apartment, 
where he was soon joined by Miss 
L——, with whom he conversed till 
her father and mother came to them. 
Dr L—— was a short, stout, corpu- 
lent man, bold and assuming in his 
manners, and impatient of contradic~ 
tion, though very liberal in using it 
towards others. He delighted to kee 
his wife and daughter under controul, 

was anxious to convince every one 
that he was completely master of his 
own house. He ad once practised in 
the village near which he now resided, 
but having acquired a competency, he 
had given up business, that he might 
ve at his ease, and be at leisure to 
decry the labours and characters of his 
professional brethren. 
n the evening was pretty far 
advanced, a servant announced supper. 
supper-table presented, among 


other things, a dish of pastry, which 
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Mrs L—— had no sooner cast her 
eyes upon, than she exclaimed to.the: 
servant in attendance, “‘ Thomas ! 
> — have. fete about ? 
why did you bri is here ?—carry 
it awa before thet Doctor comes down 
stairs.” Thomas.did as he was order- 
ed ; and Mrs L——, turning to Van- 
derbrummer, said, “‘ You will be ata 
loss to understand ‘the meaning of all 
this. The truth is, my husband has. 
the greatest aversion to all sorts of 
try—we dare not present it when 
eisathome. He is very particular 
in his notions about diet.”—*‘ What 
is this I hear about diet ?” cried the 
Doctor, entering the room abruptly—- 
‘* Mr Vanderbrummer, you may fear- 
lessly sit down at my table, for I never 
allow any article to be placed upon it 
that is of an injurions nature.,. My 
wife and daughter would have had us 
all dead long ago, had not I interfered. 
I don’t exactly know how you live, in 
Holland, Mr Vanderbrummer, but I 
believe you deal chiefly in oleaginous 
substances—these I rather disapprove 
of ; but when you see my countrymen 
hurrying on towards premature death, 
by making their stomachs a receptacle 
for deletereous substances of all kinds, 
you will begin to understand my feel- 
ings, and also sympathize with me.” 
At a late hour, jthe party separated 
for the night. The window of Vander- 
brummer’s room overlooked a rich 
shrubbery, through which a rivulet 
lided with gentle murmurings; a 
evel expanse of cultivated country 
stretched all around to the horizon ; 
and the white cottages scattered upon 
its surface gleamed unassumingly in 
the moonshine, which was bright, but 
at the same time mellow. There was 
no appearance of animation, except 
when a ae happened to gleam for a 
moment through the windows of some 
of the rural abodes that diversified the 
prospect. Vanderbrummer sat down 
to meditate, and recurred to his fa- 
yourite manfaphoyean notions, but could 
not help feeling a degradation in be- 
lieving that the lowest, stupidest, and 
basest individuals were entirely of the 
same stuff as himself ; for hitherto he 
had not been displeased to own an al- 
liance with inanimate nature. His re- 
tired life at Leyden had prevented him 
from witnessing instances of human 
ignorance, grossness, and depravity. 
He remained at the window nearly an 
hour, and finding it impossible to solve 
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his doubte for the time, he retired to 


ext m after breakfast, Dr 
L—— led V; mer through 
his garden and and endea- 


voured to shew that he was happier 
and more comfortable than any other 
being in the world. He was interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of a messenger, w 
requested him to visit a dying person 
ata not far off. The Doctor, 
accompanied by Vanderbrummer, went 
#6 the house, where saw a inan 
stretched on a bed, in the last stage of 
a consumption. His family, friends, 
jaune ro bas 
man - 
Cars and forwards at ra the 
foom, and returned a contemptuous 
glance to the uential nod which 
was directed to him by Dr L——, 
who, seizing the patient’s arm, held it 
for a few moments, and then dropped 
it carelessly, and shook his head. The 
pple looked at him with an expres- 
of anxious inquiry, but he turned 
towards a table, and began to examine 
some medicines that lay upon it. A 
from the attendants soon announ- 
that the sick man was no more. 
This was the first time Vanderbrum- 
mer had witnessed death, and it seem- 
ed to him different from what he had 
believed it to be. As he gazed on the 
corpse, he felt sensations of horror, 
uneasiness, and gloomy fear, which he 
could not account for. Dr L——touch- 
éd him on the shoulder, and told him 
it was time to return home. 

Their walk was rather an unsocial 
one, for = et ee allowed his 
compenion to su e conversation 
himself, his ata bei entirely en- 
grossed by what he had recently wit- 
néssed. Dr L—— informed him that 
he had for some time past been making 
experiments to shew howsmall a quan- 
tity of nutriment was sufficient for the 
of the animal economy ; and 
that he had discovered a way of sup- 
plying the lower classes with food, at 
a cheap rate, during times of scarcity 
or famine. He then alluded to the 
substances in use as articles of diet 
among various nations, and mentioned 
some northern savages, who lived up- 
on moss and the bark of pine-trees. 
He concluded by asserting that such 


productions would form v 
substitutes for bread and aninoal ol 


in this country, when occasion re- 











uired, as he hoped to prove at dinner 
that same day. san sot ag 
Accordingly, when they satdog 
at table, Vanderbrummer was mei 
sented with some soup made from the 
sawings of beech timber, which. 
been first baked three several:tin 
an oven, and then boiled fiurtée, 
hours and a half over a gentle 
Doctor L—— stated that a dog: 


been fed upon the’ soup d 
days, withoutanylomof fedh, aap 
or spirits. He then directed theigy 
tention of his guest to a 
which consisted of powdered ox 
and a small proportion of plunvtry 
gum, dalaiig, at the same time, that 
it was highly nutritious, and every 
really nourishing, ‘and vedi 
ually n ing, an con. 
vartib e into chyle,” cnidtDeleeet aaa 
‘* Some are indeed more quickly sothan 
others, and this has given rise td the 


prevailing mistake dietau 
This turkey, and the Tenife that cuts 
it, are both equally calculated toaffid 
nourishment to the human frame; but 
the flesh of the turkey will dos 
few hours after it is swallowed }-whilej 
on the other hand, the knife wouldrs 
quire to remain in the stomach ‘seves 
ral years before it could be of usein a 
similar way.” On hearing this, Van 
derbrummer said, * Allow me to te 
mark, that your practice seems incom 
sistent with your theory, If all sub 
stances are equally capable of affords 
ing nourishment to the human frame, 
why have you such an aversionte 
pastry?” ‘This led to a dispute com 
cerning diet. Vanderbrummer comm 
bated the Doctor’s assertions and ar 
— with such success, that the 
atter lost temper, and began to abu 
Duteh people and Dutch physicians 
Vanderbrummer at first bore these'at 
tacks with patience ; however, Natur 
soon asserted her rights, in of 
him,—he retorted upon the 
and such reciprocations ensued, that 
he found it necessary to take leavetl 
his entertainer early in the evening,’ 
He went to the neighbouring vik 
lage, with the intention of immedi 
ately proceeding on his tour, but 
that he could not obtain any meanséf 
conveyance till the following mor 
ing. He therefore secured accomiie 
dations at the tavern, and then 
tered out, and entered a small boos 
seller’s shop on the opposite aad 
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Vanderbrumuner ; 

Here he met with the 

man whom he had previously 

at the , and found him to 
‘medi i Vander- 

boot the informed him, that his chief 


in coming to England was to 


inqaire into the state of medicine and 
medical ce there. “ You will 
jarii little that is to our credit,” said 


his companion, whose name was Win- 
ter: “ medical science is at a low ebb 
inthis country. There is no such thing 
gs theory now. When any dispute 
oceuts, a man instantly refers you to 
his practice. When any of his pre- 
ions appear to produce good ef- 
fects, he instantly sets them down as 
being suitable in all similar cases, and 
administers them ingly, often 
to the cost and destruction of the pa- 
tient, without knowing how, why, 
wherefore, or whether they are right 
or wrong. Dr L—— is one of the 
itioners I have endeavoured to 
vomibe. Thank Heaven, I cannot 
be classed with them. I never wasin 
an we in my life, yet I flatter 
m know more of medicine than 
hundreds of those who have the charge 
of such establishments.”—** Theory is 
valuable,” replied Vanderbrummer, 
“when a man is capable of applying 
it to practice. May I ask where you 
were educated ?”—“* At Edinburgh, 
sir,” answered Winter. ‘ There the 
science of medicine is taught in all its 
purity. I would strongly advise you 
to visit that city; you will find the 
medical students every way superior 
to what they are any where else.” 
Vanderbrummer now took leave of 
Mr Winter, but while walking back 
to the tavern, reflected upon what he 
poo bee and determined to go to 
- He accordingly engaged 
a place in the mail-coach at mane 
night, and went off next morning. 
" After reaching Edinburgh, his first 
business was to deliver his letters of 
imtroduction, most of which were ad- 
dressed to medical men. A young 
physician, named Dr Practic, volun- 
teered his services in shewing him the 
University, and conducting him to 
the different Lecture-rooms. 
During a visit to one of these, Van- 
derbrummer was a deal astonish- 
ed at the levity of ent which 


the students exhibited, and which 
Was « strong contrast to the solemnity 
and sedateness that characterized the 
sane class of persons at Leyden. They 
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beat and shuffled with their feet, threw- 
— of paper at each other, and 
eaped over the benches, while wait- 
ing for the entrance of the Professor. 
en he did appear, a general hiss 
took place. Vanderbrummer was hor- 
ror-struck, and inquired of his com- 
panion what it meant. “Oh, thisis 
nothing remarkable,” replied Dr Prac- 
tic. “They are offended at the Professor 
because he yesterday gave notice that 
he intended lecturing on Saturday, in 
order to enable him to complete. his 
course within the prescribed time. 
The students conceive this plan to bé 
an encroachment upon their hours of 
recreation, and express their resent 
ment in the manner you have just 
witnessed,” However, the tumult 
soon subsided, the Professor com- 
menced his lecture, and his auditors 
drew out their paper books, to take 
such notes as they could. After the 
lapse of an hour, Vanderbrummer was 
startled by a loud ringing. All the 
students sprung from their seats by 
one impulse, he on their hats, 
run along the benches, and rushed out 
tumultuously towards the class-room 
door, near which they became so close-~ 
ly w , that no one could move 
faster than another ; while occasional 
groans, screams,. and exclamations, 
proved that some individuals - were 
threatened with suffocation. ‘‘ Dread~ 
ful! dreadful!” cried Vanderbrum- 
mer ; “* what can have happened. Is 
the building on fire ?”—‘ No, no,” 
returned Dr Practic, laughing, “ don’t 
be alarmed. Professor ’s lec- 
ture commences at this hour, and the 
students are hurrying out, that they 
may secure front seats in his class- 
room.” The two friends waited till the 
door-way became tolerably clear, and 
then went out. While passing through 
the area in front of the College, they 
observed a crowd of young men tu- 
multuously encircling some one, and 
stretching out their arms as if they 
were aiming blows at him. He@ 
peared to be driven from side to side, 
and forced to stagger along at the will 
of those who surrounded him, while 
he spoke at intervals in a tone of en- 
treaty, which his cutors entirely 
disregarded. ‘ Incredible!” exclaim- 
ed Vanderbrummer ; “ are such in- 
human assaults itted within the 
courts of the University? What has 
the man been guilty of? Will no one 
step forward to his assistance?” Dr 
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Practic la again; and then told ed impetuously past them.—*. 
him, that the-person for whom he felt can this mean?” cried Va) 
89 much concern, was a street porter mer; “I wish we had stopped one of 
inthe act of distributing hand-bills them to inquire.”—“‘ He would ‘ng, 
among the students who encompassed have answered you,” 
him: Practic. ‘‘ These are members of 
In the evening, Dr Practic carried Medical Society. You must know, 
Vanderbrummer to a meeting of the that, at the conclusion of the 
members of the Royal Medical So- the secretary calls over the 
ciety, that he might shew him the state all who ought to attend its i 
of medical disputation in Edinburgh. and any one who is not present to ans 
There were about ninety persons pre-_ swer is fined a sixpence, who 
sent, and the President sat in a sort lately passed us have been outa 
of pulpit, holding a hammer in his sing themselves. They now huny 
hand. He anedled to read an Essay back to the Hall, that they may be in 
that had been written by one of the time to save their sixpences,”—« | 
members of the Society. Having fi- would rather pay many sixpencgs,” 
nished it, he said he would be happy said Vanderbrummer, “than again 
to hear observations upon the subject such a wearisome evening as this has 
from any gentleman in the room. A _ been,”—“ All who can afford. todo 
dead pee ensued, and continued so will agree with you,” returned his 
nearly half an hour. He then flourish- friend. scslsiied 
ed his hammer, and cried, “ I will be | Next day was Saturday. In the 
particularly happy to hear some obser- fvurenoon, Dr Practie and Vanderbrum., 
vations upon this important subject.” mer walked along Prince’s Street, and, 
A tall young man then stood up, and there met a young man genteelly dress 
having requested the indulgence of his ed. He immediately entered into con. 
auditors, proceeded, withastrong Irish versation with Dr Practic, and said, “J 
accent, to criticize the production that saw you at the Hall last night--What 
had just been read. Several of his fel- an excellent debate we had !—Chair, 
low members soon rose from their seats, well filled—many new theories started, 
and advanced to a table where anum- Your friend must become one of us— 
ber of visitors’ tickets lay, and each He shall have my interest.”——“ Hes 
taking one, they returned to their pla- much obliged to you,” returned De 
ces; they next pulled out their pen- Practic ; “‘ but I believe he, at present, 
cils,and Vanderbrummer sawthat they has no intention of soliciting for ad- 
were. preparing to take notes of what mission into the Medical Society,”— 
the speaker said. A long debate en- ‘‘ Indeed! why that’s strange,” cried 
sued, but those who engaged init, ge- the young man. “ He must have 
nerally wandered from the subject; heard of us abroad,—we made one of 
while the President was evidently too the most celebrated Dutch physicians 
ignorant to perceive this, or to correct an honorary member, and | wish you 
em when they did so. All that was had seen his letter of thanks,—he was 
advanced by the disputants on either very grateful for the honour ;—buty 
side of the question, had evidently good bye.—Will you and Mr Vander 
been gleaned from books ; and he who brummer sup with me on Monday, 
remembered most, enjoyed the repu- night?” Dr Practic hada previous 
tation of speaking best. Vanderbrum- engagement, but Vanderbrummer ae 
mer soon became tired of hearing pla- cepted the invitation, ‘‘ Behold a spex 
giarisms, absurdities, and common- cimen of an Edinburgh medical. sti 
place remarks, and left the Hall, ac- dent,” said Dr Practic, when, their acs 
companied by Dr Practic, who joined quaintance had left them. “ Heis 
him in ridiculing the assembly in miserably poor, but vain and assuming, 


J 


which they had spent the evening. While attending the classes pep + | 


** I am indeed a member of the insti- days of the week, he dresses so 

tution,” said the latter, “‘ but became bily that I am ashamed to speak)to 
so that I might have the use of its li- him; but this day being Saturday, 
brary.” He had scarcely made this he has got on his holiday clothes, and 
remark when a confused thundering thinks himself a man of fashion., He 
noise struck their ears ; and, next mo- now struts along the public walks, and 
ment, twextyorthirtyyoungmenrush- courts the observation of every Ones 
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a ne will not be met with 
MM he will not be met with, 
pokey heck lanes and retired streets. 
I he did not attend Professor 
at-’s lecture this eee for the 
vetting dust u is new pan- 
farot Bee glad sone accepted his 
javitation, for I’m sure you'll have 
goine'amusement at his 1 ings.” 
-O0it Monday evening, at the appoint- 
édtime, Vanderbrummer set out for 
Mr'Walnut’s lodgings, and reached 
after ascending half a dozen 
flights of dark stairs. The house-door 
was opened by an old woman, who 
ered him into a small apartment, 
where he found Walnut sitting alone, 
reading the fourth volume of Peregrine 
Pickle. He had thrown off his coat 
from motives of economy, but apolo- 
ized to his guest for having done so, 
and immediately put it on again. A 
violin with three strings hung in one 
corner of the room, and one number 
of Neil Gow’s strathspeys lay upon a 
small side-table.: Vanderbrummer be- 
gan to speak of medical subjects, and 
inquired what theory of life was then 
most prevalent among Scotch physi- 
cians.—“* To tell you the truth,” re- 
plied Walnut, “ I know nothing about 
the matter.—I expect to learn all these 
things from my grinder.—I haven't 
read ten pages about medicine these 
six weeks past.—I have even ceased 
taking notes.— Confound the classes ! 
—I wish the session were over !” Van- 
derbrummer was hesitating what reply 
he should make to these declarations, 
when his ears were assailed by a singu- 
lar noise which seemed to take place 
in the stair, out of doors.~ A tumult 
of voices echoed through its recesses, 
and regular concussions proved that 
something was rolling down the steps. 
Presently two young men entered the 
room, and began to explain the cause 
of the disturbance, which was in con- 
sequence of their having, when near 
the top of the stair, come into collision 
with a servant girl who was carrying 
two pitchers of water. The three in- 
dividuals had fallen above each other, 
and received the contents of the pitch- 
ers upon their clothes, and had got 
broken shins into the bargain. Wal- 
nut affected to commiserate the con- 
dition of his guests, but all the while 
made signs expressive of derision, to 
Vanderbrummer. 
Supper being soon br. 
conversation took place ti 


ht in, little 
it was re- 
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moved. Vanderbrummer expected to 
hear some professional or scientific dis~ 
cussion ; but his ions had no 
relish for any thing of the kind. 'They 
made their studies a subject of merri- 
ment—boasted of their medical igno- 
rance—ridiculed the Professors-——men- 
tioned how often they slept during 
lecture,—and censured ‘many of the 
most eminent practitioners-in the city. 
They at last became so noisy, and 
riotous, and disagreeable, that Vander~ 
brummer took leave of them and went 
home. Next morning he received a 
letter informing him that a change had 
taken place in his father’s circum~ 
stances. He was desired immediate 
ly to return home, and, therefore, 
had suddenly to leave Edinburgh, and 
embark, at Leith, in a vessel bound for 
Amsterdam. 

On arriving at Amsterdam, he found 
affairs even worse than he had expect~ 
ed. Total ruin had come upon the 
mercantile company in which his fa< 
ther was the chief partner ; and the 
old man had been ‘so much chagrined 
at this reverse of fortune, as to be 
seized with a lethargy or stupefaction, 
terminating in an illness of which he 
died. Vanderbrummer had lost his 
mother many years before, and only a 
few distant Felations remained to him 
in Amsterdam. They condoled with 
him, and assisted him in gathering to- 
gether whatever little remnants could 
be found of his father’s property. 
These were sufficient to preserve him 
from want. But a different kind of 
‘grief seized the student on another 
account; for he had not in any degree 
forgotten his early attachment ; but 
no longer stood in the same favourable 
circumstances for a suitor as at first. 
He visited the lady, and found that 
change which he expected. Although 
deeply wounded, he could not help ad- 
miring the propriety of her behaviour, 
and that compliance with the vicissi- 
tudes of the world which sits better 
upon women than upon men, since the 
female sex ought to be more in bon- 
dage to society. When he was shewn 
down stairs, he found, at the door, a 
carriage, from whence came a gallant 
and gaily dressed Frenchman, and 
passed Vanderbrummer with a look of 
perfect suavity. This was a more for- 
tunate wooer going up to visit the 
young lady. ye 

The friends of Vanderbrummer pity« 
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the circumstances of his which he meant to afford gratis 

ised him to retire from Am-_ illness should occur among the ify 
for some time, and to seek for people. a 
When settled in this place he re 
woulk curred to his college habits of life, Fo, 

equilibrium of his feelings. He, ap- having no other thing to do, he 
proving of their suggestion, sought for induced to occupy his time with ™ 
@ place at a considerable distance from which led him again into vl 
town, and hired a lodging ina small thought. His mind became ‘ine 
farm-house. Hither he conveyed his = in the old chain of ramen 

i i which had formerly pleased 

and a few medicines, Leydei.. ~ . 





SEA-SHORE REFLECTIONS AT SUN-SET. 


Tuov, mighty ocean, whom I now behold 
Kissing, with murmur bland, thy shores of gold ; 
Often, at eve, as thus the vernal day 

Closes its eye, and melts in peace away, 

I love beside thy broad expanse to walk, 

And hold with Meditation silent talk. 


Fresh blew the matin breeze ; and cloud on cloud 
Veil’d the blue heavens with melancholy shroud ; 
Moaned the deep woods, as shower succeeding shower, 
Bedim’d the glory of the noontide hour ; 

And, on thy breast, the bark was seen to brave 
With difficult repulse the crested wave ; 

While, borne with fleet wing to its rocky home, 
The wailing sea-bird shot athwart the foam, 
And left to winds, and waves, and pelting rains, 
The solitary shore, and joyless plains. 


But now the breeze is calm’d ; o’er cloudless skies, 
The crimson Day smiles forth before he dies ; 
The vallies lie in peace—and, on the hill, 
Spon Dee leafy arms, the woods are still. 
From budding copse the blackbird’s mellow lay, 
With a deep tone far inland melts away ; 
And, yet remoter far, the cattle’s low— 
Mayhap from flowery meads returning slow ; 
Hush’d is the landscape—still as still can be, 
As if the eve held silent jubilee ! 


Why then, when Nature’s pulse subsides to rest, 
Sleep not the passions of the human breast ? 
Why does the throbbing sense of inward pain 
the heart, or shoot athwart the brain ? 
Do Misery’s clouds, with melancholy roll, 
Float o’er, and shade the regions of the soul ; 
. And visions crush’d, and hopes that wan’d to nought, 
Disturb the spirit, and oppress the thought ? 


O! fragile man—thou pageant of a day 
Whose painted splendours dim, and die away : 


Thou thing, whose grasping aspirations soar 

To realms, where glory reigns.for evermore ; 

But findest, yearning with a downcast soul, 

Thy tiny means unfit to reach the goal. 

Still in thy sight the rays of beauty flash, 

Sublime thou listenest to the torrent’s dash— 
9 
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Pantest in dreams, still foil’d, and still renew’d 
For perfect bliss, and unsubstantial good ;— 
Till, wean, | hope a visionary gleam, 

A rainbow light, the splendour of a dream, 
Friendship a tie, that, prone a while to bless, 
Yields to the wizard touch of selfishness ; 

And earth a home, where vice and sorrow meet, 
The realm of shame, the palace of deceit— 
Man views his brightest prospects melt in air, 
Yields up his sinking bosom to despair ; 

And as he turns from earth with loathing eyes, 
Proclaims that all is vanity—and dies ! 


Yet droop not thou, my soul, but turn thine eye 
Beyond this earth, that perishable sky, 
And when the clouds come o’er thee dark and deep, 
And melting sorrow veils her face to weep— 
Let the celestial glow of upper spheres, 
Gild with reflected light thine earthly years. 


So, when the noon of life in toil and care 
Hath pass’d, its evening may be soft and fair ; 
All thoughts unholy banish'd from the breast, 
And every ill that presses, lull’d to rest— 
Bright then, as July sunset, shall decay 
The earth-born spark, and with as pure a ray, 
Till vanishing on earth’s extremest skies 
It sets, in other worlds renew’d to rise ! 





THE PRIMROSE. 


I saw it in my evening walk, No other flower, no rival 
A little lonely flower— Beside my pensive maid ; 

Under a hollow bank it grew, She dwelt alone, a cloister’d nun, 
Deep in’ mossy bower. In solitude and shade. 


An oak’s gnarl’d root, to roof the cave, No sun-beam on that fairy pool 
With Gothic fret-work sprung, Darted its dazzling light ; 

Whence jewell’d-fern,* and arum leaves, | Only, methought, some clear cold star 
And ivy garlands hung. Might tremble there at night. 


And close beneath came sparkling out, No ruffling wind could reach her there— 
From an old tree’s fall’n shell, No eye, methought, but mine, 

A little rill, that clipt about Or the young lambs that came to drink, 
The Lady in her cell. Had spied her secret shrine. 


And there, methought, with bashful pride, And there was pleasantness to me 
She seem’d to sit and look In such belief—cold eyes 

On her own maiden loveliness, That slight dear Nature’s loveliness 
Pale imaged in the brook. Profane her mysteries. 


Long time I look’d and linger‘d there, 
Absorb’d in still delight ; 

My spirits drank deep quietness 
In with that quiet sight. " 





flowers of the Osmunda Regalis, or flowering-fern, are set like two rows of on the 
sides of the leaves. This elegant plant blows in July and August, and is 'y found on or 
the boles and twisted roots of old trees. 
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SPECIMENS OF A FREE AND EASY TRANSLATION, = =—_ © 
In which Honace is done (for) into English, and adapted to the Taste of th 


Present Generation. 


PRELIMINARY LETTER.—Private. 


Dear NortTu, 
I am sorry to learn, by your last, that 
you have had such a severe twitch this 
time ; keep warm in Welch flannel, 
live soberly, and no more desperate at- 
tempts with the Eau Medicinale d’- 
Husson. It will be no farce, I assure 
you, if the gout fly bolt into your sto- 
mach, like a Congreve rocket into the 
ditto of a whale, and carry you off in 
the twinkling of a walking-stick. 
Then there would be wiping of eyes 
and blowing of noses ; crape, weepers, 
and long cravats, throughout the land. 
Then there would be a breaking up of 
the glorious divan. Wastle would 
leave his High Street lodgings, and 
retire to his “ airy citadel ;” Morris 
would sell his shandrydan, and keep 
house at Aberystwith for life; Kemp- 
ferhausen would pack up for Alle- 
magne; Eremus would commence 


gar to the embryo divines at Aber- 
een; The Odontist would forswear 
poetry, take a large farm, and study 


Malthus on Population ; Delta would 
take parson’s orders ; Paddy from Cork 
would fall into ‘‘ a green and yellow 
melancholy,” toss the remaining cantos 
of his epic to Beelzebub, and button his 
coat behind ; Mullion would sell but- 
ter and eggs at his provision-ware- 
house, Grassmarket, and sedulously 
look forward to the provostship ; while 
poor Odoherty (ales, poor Yorick !) 
would send his luggage to Dunleary 
harbour, and away to the fighting trade 
in South America, Then would there 
be a trumpeting and tantararaing 
among the Whigs,—‘‘ Quassha ma 
boo ! our masters are no more!” would 
be echoed by every lip among them ; 
and then, but not till then, with some 
shadow of hope might they look for- 
ward to their holding the reins of go- 
vernment, though, after all, most of 
them, if they did not hold well by the 
mane, would fall off the steed’s back 
into the mire, they are such shocking 
bad riders ; while the Radicals would 
press forward, and tread on their ribs 
in turn ; Glasgow weavers would spin 
ropes to hang up whoever was obnox- 
ious to them ; Sheffield cutlers would 

ind razors to cut throats; and the 
Ribbonm en of Erin, and all “ the 


ragged, royal race of Tara,” woul 
look forward to seats in the 

Then, indeed, would there be a com, 
plete revolution in Church and State: 
churchmen would be cut shorter by 
the head, the national debt wah 
out with a dishclout, and taxes ah 
lished ; and then, instead of election 
being fettered, and parliaments 
tennial, there would be universal guf. 
frage, and no parliaments at all. Then 
would the Saturnian age return ty 
bless the world ; then woyld Lucifer 
hawk about his golden pippins, and 
find abundant sale for them; the 
would all property be common, and 
pickpockets left without a trade; 
while no person would have any thing 
to do—at least, any right to do any 
thing, except smoking his pipe, drain 
ing his mug, and snoring in his ham 
mock. 

My dear North, take care of the 
damp weather, and I warrant, that 
for mnany a long year to come, you 
shall keep death and the doctor a 
complete defiance—behold the cause 
of true freedom and loyalty prospering 
around you—and, were it not 
you are a bachelor, rejoice in thea 
resses of your children’s chfidren. 

From you, my revered friend, I 
shall descend to a humbler 
** one on which,” to use the wordsof 
Byron, “ all ate supposed to be fluent, 
and none agreeable—sclf.” 

Istly, With regard to health, find 
myself as weil as I wish all othersto 
be. My sprained ancle is now quit 
convalescent, poor thing ; and, ye 
severing in rubbing a tea-spoonful of 
opodelcdoe upon it every morning, t 
will soon be as strong as a bedpost. | 
occasionally take a Seidlitz powder t 
keep my stomach in order ; for, de 
pend upon it, the stomach of a literary 
man is almost of as much consequent 
as his head. Talking of the top-piets, 
I have an occasional headach ; thats 
to say, after being tvo late out at night; 
but which I effectually remove and 
rectify by a bottle of soda water—ow 
friend Jennings’ if possible ; for ite 
cels all others, as much as his poet 
the common run of verses,fand 
in relaion to every other compoundt 
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— degree of excel 
ind, in the same excel- 
sagt superiority, as Day and 
Martin's patent bla to that made 
with soot, saliva, and small beer. 
qdly, With respect to my intellec- 
tual pursuits, Pray, what makes you 
so earnest to learn what a retired and 
obscure man like me is about, and 
whose poor contributions to literature 
are but a drop in the bucket, compa- 
red with what you every ay receive 
from the bright luminaries of the age? 
But I value your partiality as I ought ; 
and, though I am to these as a farthing 


candle to a six-in-the-pound, you ge- 


Specimens of a Free and Easy Translation. 


sil 
shot daily to fill and replenish my 
bag ;—and then, there was sometimes 

cket in the morning—and loo in the 
afternoon—and blows-out at night, 
and all that. Horresco referens. 1 
have been shamefully idle; but I am 
determined to stick to it like rosin 
this winter ; and, hang me if I do not 
astonish the natives; I shall make 


' some of them gaze up to the clouds in 


wonder, and others to shake in their 
shoes. In the interim, I enclose spe- 
eimens of a new, free, and easy trans~ 
lation—I should say, imitation, of 
Horace. I have got finished with the 


nerously dip my wick in your own Odes, and am busy with the Satires, 
turpentine, to make it blaze brighter. writing at the rate of four hundred 
I blush scarlet, (God bless the ar- lines a-day. Let me know, when cone 
my, and their coats of scarlet!) when venient, what you think of them ;— 
) and B confess, on roy knees (by the bye, make a church-and a mill of them af- 
then F there is no need of kneeling, when terwards;—give my best respects to 
» and cannot see me,) that I have been Mr Blackwood, when you see him ; 
rade; § for some time notoriously idle. Sa- and believe me, while I have breath 
thing § Jamanca is such a noble beast, that I in my nostrils, 
0 any B could not resist taking him out to the Your’s devoutly, 
irain § hounds; (I have won the brush a Morean Ononerry. 
ham- § snd then, partridges were so plenty, 
said it would waste little powder and Dublin, 2d Dec. 1821. 
_ HORACE, BOOK FIRST. 
you ODE I. 
or at Ad Maecenatem. To Christopher North, Esq. 
Callse Maecenas, atavis edite regibus, , Hatt ! Christopher, my patron, dear, 
ering f °*tprsesidium et dulcedecusmeum ' Nescended from your grandfather ; 
that To thee, my bosom friend, I fly, 
1e Cae ‘ Brass buckler of Odoherty ! 
; Sunt, qocs eurtieulo pulverem Olym- ene om who al om — —— 
‘ 7ith well-train’d horse, and sweated groom,— 
a J Eritkeee juvat, metaque fervidis Who, if the Doncaster they gain, 
‘opie, , whe pe 
ds of Terrarum dominos, evehit ad deos: Or, coming first, with lighten’d rein, " 
At the St Leger, bear away 
uent, 
Elate the honors of the day, 


Pull up their collars to their ears, 

And think themselves amid the spheres. 
Such art thou, Lambton, Kelburne, Pierse, 
And more than I can name in verse, 


Hune, si mobilium turba Quiriti 
Cettat tergeminis tollere honoribus : 


Another tries, with furious speech, 
The bottoms of the mob to reach ;— 


Here on the hustings stands Burdett, 
With trope and start their zeal to whet ; 
While jackall Hobhouse, sure to tire on 
Tracking alway the steps of Byron, 
Stands at his arm, with words of nectar 
Determined to out-hector Hector.— 
Preston, with rosin on his beard, ~ 
Starts up, determined to be heard, 

And swears destruction to the bones 

Of those who will not hear Gale Jones : 
While Leigh Hunt, in the Examiner, 
About them tries to make a stir, 

And says, (who doubts him ?).men like these 
Shame Tully and Demosthenes.— 

A third, like Sir John Sinclair, tries 
To hold the harrow to the skies ; 

And thinks there js no nobler work, 
Than scattering manure with the fork, 


dium, i propri idit horreo 
de app fang ea 





Specimens of a Free and Easy Translation. 
Except (as Mr Coke prefers,) 
eee moms and ply the shearss 
ou’d give, in guineas round, Pb 
A on re é one Greed thousand pound,) vail 
You could not get these men, I know, 
Aboard the Northern ships to go,— 
Through frozen latitudes to stroll, 
And see if ice surrounds the pole ;—- 
They wish success to Captain Parry, 
But yet, at home would rather tarry. 
Luctantem Iecariis fluctibus Africum Jn slippets red, before the fire, 
With negus to his heart's desire, 
The merchant sits ; he winks and snores,— 
The north wind in the chimney roars ; 
Waking, he bawls aloud—‘“ Od rot ’em, 
‘¢ T fear my ships are at the bottom !— 
‘¢ The crews are trifles to be sure, 
*¢ But then the cargos a’n’t secure: 
‘* *Change will be changed for me tomortow,— 
* Alack! for poverty and sorrow !” 
Men are—I know them—let that pass, 
(Who crack a joke, and love a glass) 
Whether, like Falstaff, it be sack, 
Champaigne, Old Hock, or Frontiniac, 
Or Whisky-punch, which, jovial dog, 
Is true heart’s-balsam to James Hogg ;— 
nune viridi membrasubarbuto Like Wordsworth, under pleasant trees, 
Stratus, nune ad aquae lene caput sa- Some take delight to catch the breeze ; 
’ —_ Or lie amid the pastoral mountains, 
And listen to the bubbling fountains. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tubae Many in camps delight to hear 
Permixtus sonitus, The fife and bugle’s music clear, 
While hautboy sweet, and kettle-drum, 
Upon the ear like thunder come. 
bellaque, matribus Though youngsters love a battle hot, 
Their anxious mothers love it not ;— 
While in the fray a son remains out, 
Some erring ball may knock his brains out. 
Manet sub Jove frigido § O’er hedge and ditch, through field and thicket, 
yenston nes miu eae With —— a. and red jacket, 
». On ing steed the huntsman flies, 
a eee Led by the deep-mouth’d stag-hounds’ cries ¢ 
Meanwhile his spouse, in lonely bed, 
Laments that she was ever wed ; 
And, toss’d on wedlock’s stormy billow, 
Like the M*Whirter, clasps her pillow, 
And sighs, while fondling it about, 
** Thou art my only child, I doubt !”” 
Me doctarum hederae praemia fron- —For me a laurel crown, like that 
_ tum Used for a band to Southey’s hat, 
Dis miscent superis; (Not such as Cockney Will abuses, 
And Leigh Hunt for a night-cap uses,) 
. Would make me, amid wits, appear 
A Sampson, and a grenadier ! 
me gelidum nemus, Then, many a nymph, with sparkling eye, 
ae ~~ aes ives com Would meek around Odoherty ; ran 
Secernunt populo Swift at the tune, which Lady Mo 
. ‘ Would play upon the barrel aay” 
MacCraws, and all my second cousins, 
And light-heel’d blue-stockings by dozens, 
With nimble toe would touch the ground, 
wh And form a choral ring around.— we 
si neque Oh! that James Hogg, my chosen friend, 
eierre onto Tesdore bextiton- His glowing fancy vould = lend, 
His restless fancy, wandering still 
By lonely mount, and fairy rill! 
That Dr Scott, with forceps stout, , 
Would draw my stumps of dulness out ; 


is) 
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Exalt my heart o’er churlish earth, 

’ And fill me with bys fun and mirth ; 

Then, Anak-like, mid men I'd stray, 

Men, that like mice would throng my way, 

Rise high o’er all terrestrial jars, : 
And singe my poll against the stars. 


[ft 


a eS vatibus inseris, 
hyial gual igs sera verte. 






ODE FIFTH, BOOK FIRST. 





Ad Pyrrham. 
; is te puer in rosa 
Peasy gut otis 
Grato, » ou 
Cui flavam religas comam, 








dem 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris 


uora ventis 
Enirabitur insolens 











Gal emper vacuum, semper 


t, nescius aurae 
Fallacis ! Miseri, quibus 








nites ! Me, tabula sacer 


Votiva paries indicat, uvida 
si potenti 


Vestimenta maris deo. 





Ad Thaliarcham. 
Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
jam 






Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 


Mens ; ue ignius 
"Beprome quadriaum S 
Thaliarche ! marum diota. 


Permitte divis cetera ; qui simul 
Stravere ventos aequore fervido 
















Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere, 

Quem Fors dierum cumque dabit, lu- 
cro 

A 





ie; nec dulces amores 
jperne puer, neque tu choreas, 
Donee virenti canities abest 
Morosa. Nunc et campus, et areae, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora : 






















et latentis peotione intimo 
tis, 









simplex munditiis ? heu ! quoties fi- For whom doyou comb, brush, and fillet yourtresses;—~ 





ODE NINTH, BOOK FIRST. 





To Molly M*‘Whirter. 
Wuar Exquisite, tell me, besprinkled with civet, . 


With bergamot, and l’huile antique a la rose, 


Now presses thee, Molly, (I scarce can believe it,) 


To march to the Parson, and finish his woes ? 


Whoever he be has not sorrows to seek ; 


Thou daily shalt bring him a peck of distresses ; 


Then kick him, and kiss a new gallant next week. 


Qui nune te fruitur credulus aurea;/ He trusts that you'll love him, and doat on him ever, 


And thinks you a goddess reserved for himself; 


But, Molly, there’s too much red blood in your liver, 


And antlers shall soon grace the pocr silly elf. 


To some Johnny Raw thou wilt shine like a planet, 
For lecturing Magnus has left thee behind; _,, 
And since I have escaped thee, (oh! blessings be on it,) 
I will hang up an old coat in St Mary Wynd. 


To Dr Scott. 


Loox out, and see old Arthur’s Seat, 

’ Dress’d in a perriwig of snow, 

Cold sweeps the blast down Niddry Street, 
And through the Netherbow. 


Sharp frost, begone! haste send the maid, 
With coals two shovels-full and more ; 
Fill up your rummers, why afraid, 
And bolt the parlour door.— 


Leave all to Fortune, Dr Scott, 

Though tempests growl amid the trees, 
While we have rum-punch smoking hot, 
We sha’n’t most likely freeze. 


A fig about to-morrow’s fare ! 
A twenty thousand prize, my buck, 
(Nay, do not laugh,) may be my share, 

Wont that be rare good luck ? 


Doctor, I’m sure you'll toast-the fair ; 
Shame to the tongue would say me nay’; 

You'll toast them, till the very hair 

Of your ptruke turn grey. 


St Giles’s spire with snow is white, 
And every roof seems a 
Sharp winds that come, at fall of night, 
Down High Street closes moan ; 


There, battering police officers, . 
Hark ! how the mad jades curse and ban 

While Polly cuffs some spoonie’s ears, 

And cries, * Sir, I’m your man !”— 
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In tracing the consequences of that 
current of improvement which we no- 
ticed in our last Number, as at present 
fast setting the Navy to windward of 
its old habits and maxims, it is proper 
to observe, that most of them are al- 
ready in p , got under way, as 
by common signal, by the spirit of the 
times. We shall notice, therefore, un- 
der each head, both what is already 
done, and what we think likely to be 
yet achieved, by the springs actually 
now at work ; but as, in arranging the 
subject, there is, properly speaking, no 
first or last point, we shall be guided 
in the classification chiefly by the re- 
lative importance of the parts, and 
their dependence on each other. 

Thus determined, the first place is 
unquestionably due to the improved 
meral and religious education now in 
courseof dissemination among allranks 
in the navy, officers as well as men; 
and the progress of which is exempli- 
fied in a great many ways. In the 

ears 1802-3, some little improvement 
in morals, or rather, perhaps, in man- 
ners, had already commenced ; but as 
yet religion was unthought of, only a 
tew line-of-battle ships being supplied 
with chaplains, such chiefly as had 
admirals’ fiags on board, or were com- 
manded by pacing old captains, who 
loved the parade of a ay sermon. 
Their duty, when they were on board, 
was exclusively this sermon,* with 
perhaps an occasional visit to a sick or 
dying man in his birth ; and any in- 
terference on their part beyond this, 
would have been taken very ill, if at- 
tempted. Nothing like schooling at 
the same time went on in the navy, 
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IV. 


except a few lessons in navigation giyp 
the young midshipmen, by a 
master who messed with them, aj 
whose appointments were so 
place was scarcely ever filled by am 
of real talent or education; ‘or’ 
by one whose habits were 
when off duty. Sunday was either &, 
miliarly said ‘ to keep the excise i 
and never come over five fathoms 
ter,’—or if noticed at all, was 
by being exclusively devoted,—in th 
morning to a muster of the men jg 
clean clothes, and reading the Artic 
of War,—in the afternoon toi 
and, .in some sort, dissipation. 
became of the Bible Society’s Biblesat 
this time, we do not profess to know; 
but even down toa very much later 
riod, we never saw them in ation; 
The scene is now different ina great 
many particulars,—not very m 
it is true, as yet in morals, which 
ways mend more slowly than opinions, 
but in those things which will improve 
them also, in their turn. Even du. 
ring the war, almostevery line-of-battle 
ship was supplied with a i 
and now even some frigates have them; 
they have been encouraged, besides, to 
qualify themselves to do the duty also 
of schoolmasters, by which means:the 
young midshipmen have comé to’ he 
considered. as in some degree under 
their care in every thing; and their 
sphere of general duty has been equale 
ly extended. The ship’s boys are in 
ost all cases formally instrueted by 
them ; their presence is beginning to 
be felt as a restraint on swearing, and 
other immoralities of a 
more seducing kind, which it was once 
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* The ringing-in bell to this was also a picture worth preserving.—“ Aft to church 
”» shouted out a boatswain’s mate, *‘ d’ye hear there, on 
away aft to church. I’m sure you have all special need to say y' 
you need not be so slow about it.” “ And if they want it so much,” might 
insinuate a privileged quarter-mester, favourite messmate, or the poor fellow's 
own thoughts, ‘ how do you stand yourself, Jack ?”—‘* Me! God help me, I’m bad 
enough, that’s certain; but it’s my business to swear at these fellows, and they’re 
enough sometimes to make me forswear father and mother, and turn Tark at once,” 


there, away ait to chu 
sides the di 


pethape 


&c. This last is a common phrase am 
our readers the expletives with which, on 


perception of the objeets contemplated in 
religion, and speciall 
server could al 


ese and other similar occasions, whett 

dialogue or soliloquy, it was doubtless garnighed, we could not spare them the distinet 

' for Christianity, which a minute and indulgent, not precis® Ob 
at their worst, in 








seamen; and although we villngy 






e service, and the vein of 






sailors’ conversation, and even 














that ey should at least over- 

be $n others, if they did not them- 
gives indulge in them ; and the cus- 
tom is rapidly extending, for them to 
qisit the men both in sickness and 
, and do something more than 
nerely discharge the formal duties of 








m, ang office in respect to them. In 
alte = on board of which no chaplains 
'@mm § gre embarked, the difference is chiefly 





tible in the observance of Sun- 

, dissemination of the Scriptures, 

and instruction of the ship’s boys ; 
this last in a very considerable degree 
t about by ar tion of the 

ty, not gr or y destined to 

this , but which provided that 
gch of them as were not officers’ ser- 
wants, should be distributed and placed 
under the particular care of the chief 
offiters in the ship, to be brought 
both as seamen and artificers, 
two-handed fellows, as they were call- 
ed, instead of being left, as formerly, 
to glean instruction as they could, in 
the mizen top.- This order was issued, 
if we recollect right, as early as 1809, 
and with the most marked good effects 
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ions, Bf inevery way. Service, however, and 
rove § very frequently also a sermon, is, in al- 
due § mostall cases, read to the people by the 
ttle in, or one of the officers ; a liberal 
ain, sees of Bibles and Tracts is to be 
em; — found in every ship ; the men are en- 
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couraged, and the boys constraine:!, to 
read in them, even the masters of these 
latter beginning to take an interest in 
their instruction, and very frequently 
recommending them, for this purpose, 
tothe care of an old quarter-master or 
geaman of good character, with whom 
they oblige them to mess. And there 
is no doubt that this machinery will 
yet further improve, and be successful 
toa certain point, which we shall pre- 
sently endeavour to mark, because it is 
not set in motion merely by the zeal 
of a few individuals, whose sphere of 
action, whatever their worth, must 
necessarily be limited, but is in exact 
accordance at once with the spirit of 
the times, and the wants of the ser- 
vice; and thus, as we have just seen 
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‘$15 
in one instance, works in many points 
in conjunction with, and sesied B 4 


regulations and circumstances which 
have no immediate or necessary con- 
nexion with it. The rationale appears 
to be as follows :— 

The great temporal purposes of re- 
ligion in the abstract seem to be, first, 
to raise men’s thoughts above this 
world, fixing them on the next, and 
thus giving them views, and motives, 
and principles of conduct above the 
vacillation of immediately surround- 
ing circumstances; and, next, to 
serve thus as a cope-stone to roe 
here, a cement, so to speak, by whic 
its elements are kept together, and 
prevented from being dissipated at 
every breath of men’s passion or ca- 
price. It is very well worthy of ob- 
servation, however, account for it how 
we may, that every modification of it, 
true and false alike, produces these 
effects almost equally well, so long as 
it is believed in; and for their sakes 
merely, therefore, the value of diffe- 
rent religions seems to depend, not al- 
together, perhaps, but certainly very 
much more, on the progress of society, 
than on any abstract quality in any 
creed. For example, the religion of 
Homer’s heroes had an infinitely deep- 
er influence on their minds, den the 
very same mythology had on those of 
the poets and philosophers of the court 
of Augustus ; it was, therefore, a bet- 
ter religion in the one case than the 
other, and was, accordingly, suffered, 
under Providence, to maintain itself 
until it lost this character; for it is 
sometimes strictly philosophical ‘0 rea- 
son from consequences. On the other 
hand, when Christianity was first in- 
troduced into the world, it was a great 
deal too good for its age; it seems to 
have been a portion of the plan of its 
Divine Author, that other times should 
be instructed, and present ones bene- 
fitted, by its corruption, for certainly 
but for this, neither should we now 
know the futility of theological con- 
troversy, nor could Christianity ever 
have become an universal religion, *— 
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* The point of the wedge behoved to be first driven, the name first bestowed, and, 
in the fulness of time, the substance was to follow. In modern times, as is well pointed 
out in a late Number of the Quarterly Review, Missionaries lose a great deal by not 

to this progression, (which was better understood by the Jesuits); but in 
eir theory on the subject, which is strongly opposed to ours, gives 
way Before their tact. We remember, in the last Church Missionary meeting in this 
city, that a story was told with great pleasure, of some of the Ceylon tribes, who had 
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and it was accordingly. As like manner, the zeal. for. refor 
society went in the dark ages, it which Lord Clarendon states.as.4 
fell more and more, still keeping pace day, especially characterizing ¢ 
with the deterioration of the other, has some time merged in ay 
never a piece of new cloth patching ditional contempt for Popish ar 
up an old garment, but always in due thenish rites and ceremonies; 
harmony and proportion with every no longer now desire to sail ona Gms 
thing around it ;—until at length, men day “ that they may have the pray 
began to awake from their slumber, of the church with them,” nor 
after the revival of letters, when its to sail on a Friday from imme 
gradual purification became necessary, custom, because it was once a Fg 
that it might maintain its place in the day. Even the more modern of 
world ; and it has been gradually pu- songs have lost that devotional cham 
rified accordingly. And, in like man- ter which made almost , 
ner, in consonance both with reason earlierditties, and still gives ach 
pg en » a8 civilization spreads, to the music most in vogue with# 
it will spread in name and in purity, and, in a word, they were really gy 
doubtless ; not faster, but a little ing very fast out of the form of relign 
slower :—even as it will be found, on altogether, however a eelin 
examination, to have done in all times of it might still abide with ther 
past, instruments baying been raised occasional comfort and supportinda 
up, and success given tothem, or with- ger, but scarcely ever a restraint, 
held, in exact accordance with the them ; when circumstances wereoy 
wants of the age and country in which ruled to renew it in them, pumfi 
they have appeared. and improved ; when the long arm@ 
But sailors, within the last forty or power, which, as far as this world, 
fifty years, have come to want an im- concerned, had kept them steady wil 
proved religious education, very much out it, was shortened, the conscieng 
for their own sakes, and within the of some of their officers was rous 
last twenty, as we have seen, for their the prudence of others alarmed, and. 
officers’ sakes also ; and they will thus even general society, which meanwhi 
surely get it. They are essentially and had got a long start, was called int 
by profession, we have elsewhere ob- contribute to the entire effect.—All 
served, a devout race of men; and, in working together in the most beaut’ 
addition to the enumeration there ful manner for the benefit of thes 
given of the different avenues by which poor fellows, who otherwise seemed 
devotional feeling is calculated toreach outcast, both of heaven and earth ; and. 
‘their hearts, and which ascertains the all calculated to be successful, we think, 
probable accuracy of this remark on thus far. seis 
them, we may now observe further, All proper means of religious i» 
that very many of their popular songs, struction and communion will, in dip 
their superstitions, some even of their way, come, within no very distal 
vices, and a portion of their history, period, to be extended to seamen @. 
demonstrate it. Their habits of pro- board of men-of-war, as already e 
fane swearing, for example, were un- external respect is paid by them toil 
questionably in the beginning mis- observances; and these will, onJ 
guided and abominable, but yet de- whole, have fully more effect on the 
vout imprecations ; and it is even re- minds, than on those of the average. 
corded of Columbus, and the fact is population on shore, although certallils. 
quoted by his son as a proof of his ly some careless tempers will find ale 
piety, that when irritated, his familiar ment from the circumstances, genét 
oath was “ God take you,” and no ly unfavourable for this purpose 
more. But this etymology of a great which seamen must be placed. PM 
manly expressions of very different im- fane swearing has already much gone. 
port, has been now long forgotten ; in out among them, and it will do so-yet 
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expressed an inclination to embrace Christianity, ‘‘ because their own god had b eh 


Hk 


unable to give them the victory over us ;’’ and the motive is a very intelligible one, ‘ C 
a great deal may and ought to be made of it, and others similar. But the good clemye ® 
man who boasted of it, most certainly forgot his abstract argument when he quoted By, 
for it is but the name of Christianity, if even that, which could be received on it, ~ ”<: 

9 & 
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' little or no separationat 


a separated from their families, 
nstrained to certain long absti- 

vecies by their situation ; that besides 
i hh and ignorance of bet- 
of enjoyment conspire to 

them ; 


and that thus circum~ 


py not only is it sheer wildness 

to turn them over a mature 

‘by any external impulse what- 
yes by an 


‘bu attempt has in sun 
Soe in which it has been rac 
indiscreet zeal, been attended 
the worst imaginable conse- 
"The rising generation will, 
pwever, be better taught; and dis- 
| gut, together with some other assist- 
mess to be afterwards noticed, will so 
fg sid conscience in their case, that 
wethink it probable a most material 
B change may thus in time be effected. 
— other hand, however, we are 
ided that our men-of-war never 
‘Ean be made conventicles of, in any 
‘wy: seamen will never be allowed to 
set themselves up as preachers or lead- 
asof prayer in them; nor will the 
amistries of religion ever become to- 
pies of: deep or common conversatitn 
among them in such a scene. The 
ions made in this way on some 


#.& of them while idle on shore are mere 


Bt delusions ; indeed we have no hesita- 


and tion in saying, that a number of the 


«amples of this kind quoted in the 


+f mports of the Bethel Society, bear in- 


/§ teal marks of downright imposture, 
ff thenautical imagery contained in them 


Bi being either incorrect, or wire-drawn 


beyond the habits or taste of a genuine 


18 vamn. ‘The truth is, however, that 


‘ff thespirit of the times, and much more 
thespirit of the place, are against such 

» airemes in the case before us. There 
.2 i teN0 prayer-meetings any where else, 

ey are insisted on by the very 
walous, for soldiers and sailors ; there is 
(§ “much good sense now afloat in the 
wrld to. be drawn aside from the pri- 


(J We feelings of devotion to its mere 
»@ahibition. In like manner there is 


$11 


great te dogm 5 
unless A 9 2 
on ® mere’ one preacher 
to another: men ‘walk too firm nowi 
to trip at the molechills over whiclii 
their fathers stumbled,—they are: too: 
busy and too enlightened.—And. al« 
though sailors have yet to pass through 
that state of society in which, while 
knowledge is in its infancy, these 
things are most to be apprehended, 
there are peculiar disabilities in. their 
situation on board of men-of-war, 
which promise, we think, certainly to 
exempt them from them. They can: 
have no choice of pastors at any time 
in such a scene :—did their habits of 
obedience and submission to those over 
them suffer them even to make the at- 
tempt, they never could be permitted 
there to raise their voice abpve that of 
those entrusted with their instruction 
and command,—not on any subject, 
but much less on this, in which, it. 
not being an exact science, babbling 
may so easily pass current with the 
half-educated for wisdom. It is chief- 
ly with a view to reinforce discipline 
that it is now brought before them at 
all ;—(we mean in fact, not in theory, 
nor is this the only example in the 
world of the servant being greater than 
his lord,—the means being more va- 
luable than the end:)—and it will ne- 
ver be suffered to minister occasion: 
for its breach. At least we think this; . 
and deem, indeed, that already we see 
the homely sense which never deserts, 
practical men, and which, under the 
name of tact, we have noticed as ha- 
ving carried naval officers in safety 
through the vicissitudes of past. times, 
declaring itself among them against 
these extremes in the present.* And 
we are persuaded that did they appear 
more manifestly, it would. yet more 
strongly express itself ; although we 
think at the same time that there will: 
never be much occasion for this, there 
are ingredients enow in the caldron to 
prevent, without its being necessary: 
formally to suppress this effervescence. 
The second effect already, in a de=. 





* At the last Naval and Military Bible Society meeting held here, a gallant officer, 
vho bears on his pre many marks of severe service, expressly said, that, in encoura- 


the society, 
8,” &c. The 


You X. 


e by no means wished sailors to be made, through 
on was. blunt, and scantly fitted, 

ties to which it was addressed ; but it was 
as it was meant, and was so received by his brother o 


its means, “ too . 
, for the gencral- 
pee rather the more fer 


3T 


sense, 
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, brought about)in the navy 
causes 'we have named, or ee 
eres > 3 of society, of which 

more 


nating’ among: its members, and of 
swhaicks noe egal see the traces in its 
institutions. ‘Wey have already ad- 
verted to the’state of tuition on. board 
ship in 1802-3; besides which, how-. 
ever, there was even then an establish- 
ment at Portsmouth, in the nature of 
a college, fora limited number of boys, 
chiefly officers’ sons:destined to follow 
their fathers’ profession. But’ the root 
of the evil lay in the examination for 
lieutenants having- become a mere 
form. It had: once'been strict, as to 
the practical branches of seamanship ; 
these, yore: were found, in. time, 
so , that nobody was puzzled about 
Pom theory was, as fats neglected ; 
on no branchiof’ science was there, 
accordingly, any desire to excel ; the 
ordinary level of information was low ; 
and those who entered above it, in 
most cases speedily sank to its neigh- 
bourhood. Candidates to pass as lieu- 
tenants are now, however, subjected 
to two examinations—each in their 
way strict, on the theory and practice 
of their profession ; the stimulus thus 


given is everywhere felt ; aud but one: 
ing seems to us yet wanting to com- 
plete the effect, viz. the institution of 
an advanced college, such as is pos- 
sessed in the army, which should be a 
certain avenue to distinction and pro- 
motion, but into which only decided 
talentsand previousattainmentsshould 
be able to enter.* Such an establish- 
ment would improve the service as 
much by the exertions. made by un 
successful as successful candidates ; 
and we think that it will ultimately be 
given - a ett the scientific 

irit of the age is doing a great deal 
in: this. way; and we =e fe add, 
that already a class is formed for the 
special instruction of shipwrights in 
every branch of theory, even to hy- 
draulics, connected wi 
ment ; this being among the many re- 
geome] pile of whch son ach pen 

irit of which too muc i 

cannot te awarded. 

The entire p thus held out, 
however, is hot uninteresting, even as 
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their depart~. 













vers and investigators of Na 
sent to every part of the wari 
be incaleulably increased... } 
influence on the situation of 
and prospectively on their 
is, however, most to our purpos& 
tastes and pursuits thus: give 
officers will, in time, deseendyit 
, to the le under 
mand: their "cnet tha 
ployed, their minds . enlarged, 
thoughts occupied, their p 
ried and purified; and thelw 
of their character raised. ‘Aad tee 


a collateral effect also: calculated 
thus produced on their mere: ba 
as seamen, not quite: so obvidug: 
theory as these, which yet is) 
shewing itself in no inconsi 
gree ; and, like every genuine resulta 
a real, not merely an apparent chang 
of circumstances, is capabile:of 
traced to several causes.at a time. ; 
therto, in the navy, or at leastaupi, 
a very recent: period, the spiritcand 
activity of temper which are indispems | 
sible in the composition of a gondel 
ficer, have had no fields of 
except either fighting, when: its 
be had, or very minute internabrégus 
lations. The consequence hascbee) 
that the state of order ituting ef! 
ficiency, was, in: a great: many:im 
stances, particularly where the 
engaged in was inactive, i 
overstated. Some officers whose-teme 
pers were mercurial, deservedly rating 
ptness of manceuvre very: 
fai. their watches. on: the: bi 
head, and demanded: almost impos 
bilities of their people in. thisiwap 
Others carried their: notions of neat 
ness to a similar excess, others thom 
of uniformity, respect, &c,; andi 
failure was, in many cases, 
able, so punishment was —T 
in. some, capricious and severe, Ma 
of this, however, wass , as these 
last came to be progressively: restraile 
ed ; and when liberal information. shal 
be generally disseminated t the 
navy, it will all terminate in 
siest and best manner 
both parties. The supera 
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© Our readers will find a paper on this subject in our 4th Volume, p. 345.00; NM 
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“We mow assume, that a system of 
idisctpline, founded on influence, and 
pot merely coercion, will gradually 
modify those institutions in the navy 
its march, as having 

; hed on other ane ; 
igndowill thus, in time, perfect its own 
whinery. It would do this, even 
that we continued to work 

1 5 as in times past; but 
iwch more will it effect it, as men’s 
ively to the real na- 

@aréof the task in hand. And there 
4etauch to do, in this way, on minute 
on which we cannot now con- 
because the navy, having 


| deen hitherto ruled chiefly by force, 


‘winstitutions are either entirely re- 
wedial, or very arbitrarily and repul- 
tively preventive. But there is one 
ent of its regulations—that 
to the people’s pay, which is 

of special notice from its im- 
portance, and which will illustrate in 
some degree also, the nature of the re- 
mainder, 


‘fn all times past, even quite down 
4w'the present day, pay has, in the 
tavy, been considered due only every 
ix months ; but when a a is first 


commissioned, two months advance is 
and subsequently, six months 
ate dlways kept back. ‘I'hat is to say, 
tt the end of the first year, four 
twonths more are paid, and ever after- 
Wards, six months, as they successive- 
ly fall’ due, provided the ship remains 
on the home station, and can be spa- 
red-at-each interval, from the service 
in which she is engaged, to repair toa 
there is a resident com- 

onér. The balance is ultimately 
only when the crew are paid 
and dismissed. But if the ship 
abroad at any period of her ser- 
not a farthing more is advanced 
till she returns, nor is any interest al- 
lowed on the arrears. And if no prize- 


The several made for these 
regulations in past have been, 
that it was wise to keep long arrears 
in hand, to secure st desertion ; 
that Government ed very much 
by the use of so much money without 
interest, and by the numerous confis- 
cations of parcels of it, when men did 
desert, notwithstanding their arrears ; 
and that the people were.much better 
without their money than with it, they 
only squandered it, and besides, they 
had prize+money. ‘These pleas, however, 
it is plain, will not now all apply, ad- 
-Mmitting that they were founded on 
good policy formerly, which, at the 
same time, we partly deny. We searce- 
ly think that a man was ever kept 
from deserting by his arrears merely ; 
the motive is too distant a one for 
sailors, as they have been hitherto 
constituted. But in addition to this, 
such of them as still remain are no-~ 
toriously unjust, and that, if our for. 
mer reasoning be correct, is now a seri- 
ous consideration. A labourer hasaright 
to his hire ; if he squanders it, it is hi 
own ; end/it'we wialt testo to 80, the 
certain way to succeed is to suffer him 
to take on to account, and be 
uncertain of the remaining balance’; 
to feed his imagination thus, first, 
with a belief that it is greater than it 
is, and then, after all, to give it him; 
when, however reduced, it is a sum be 
yond his faculties, which our caution 
has prevented from expanding, to ma« 
nage. Such a 6 might answer 
tolerably well—that is to say, its in« 
conveniences may not have been very 
much felt, when it was possible to 
punish men for the irregularities into 
which they were thus betrayed ; but 
it must become intolerable, as the rod 
progressively escapes from their offi- 
cers’ hands.—Or rather, as‘a matter of 
fact, such as we have described it, it 
has of late years become intolerable, 
and has received sundry modifications 
accordingly, and will reeeive yet more. 

During the vigour of the old system, 
ships were currently kept abroad, 
r these circumstances, an-indec- 
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« finite, 
- Hughes’ fleet, ‘in particular, may be 


asi, many of them, to have lived and - 


in the Fast Indies, ten, twelve, 

and even fourteen years’ wages being 

by no means an uncommon arrear at 
that time due to:them.’ There was no 

_system then either, enabling seamen 
to assign ‘a portion of :their current 

wages to eet te home ; even 

_pursers’ ‘or slops were not 
‘Feoked after ax they should have been ; 
tradition accuses them accordingly, we 

hope without foundation, of having 
given into many abuses ; and, on the 

whole, it is certain that seamen then 

served, ia many cases, merely for their 

clothes and prize-money—they died, 

or deserted, before returning home. 

The commissioned-officers were the 

only individuals exempted from these 
hardships ; they drew their pay quar- 

terly, then as now. Of late years, how- 

ever, much of this has been reformed. 
No ship is ever more than three years 
abroad—men are allowed to assign 
half their current pay to their families 
it is impossible for irregularity or 
imposition to creep into a purser’s ac- 
counts without detection—slops are 
both very cheap and very good,—and 
the warrant-officers and mates draw 
for their pay quarterly, under the 
same testification by the captain, as the 
commissioned-officers.* But this will 
go further yet, and probably in the 
following gradation:—The resident 
commissioners abroad will first be 
authorized to pay seamen’s wages, as 
well as those at home—the periods 
when these are considered due will be 
shortened —and.ultimately the captain, 
and other signing officers, as they are 
called, of each ship, will be empower- 
ed, conjunctly, to draw for them, or 
for such portion of them as the men 
want, almost at any time. Books, of 
the nature of savings-bank books, will 
at the same time be opened, to ac- 
count for the remainder, under the 
men’s own eyes, and open to their fa- 
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abled, wit uestion, to drawgys 
farthing, if they want: its ‘andthe 
- will receive interest, on! 


chuse to leave behind, ‘They wild 
feel their money to be . 
though it were in their:poeketeidy 
come familiarized with its: possessiga 
and the following are a fewofitheg). 
vantages which would be 
such a ye in their si 
will be found to @ both. toidiag 
pline and ponent od to be -hoth 
remedial and preventive. ©: x) ig. 
Rating and disrating are 
have soon been, familice me 
punishments in the navy ; ‘but they 
are felt at present only as honoune 
disgrace, their consequences on emda. 
ment being so remote. ‘Did thessap. 
pear, however, at the. conchisionvef 
every monthly balancing, their effect, 
whether as stimulus or caution, would 
be increased many-fold.—To prevent 
the sale-of clothes by seamen, a month. 
ly inspection—in some ships itused-to 
be even a weekly one—of their effets 
is constantly held, at the minuteserm 
tiny of which the shy proud tempers, 
in particular of our north-countryse 
men, (the best in the world,) espe. 
cially revolts ; and it is their firstiam 
bition accordingly, when they become 
petty officers, to escape from ithjIn 
old times, officers -_ not care a 
le’s sulks—there were ways 
ane to bring them out of thempa 
carry through all; but they would 
mar completely the best possiblesy» 
tem of influence ; and the occasionia 
question for them would thus,imith 
way proposed, be altogether removed 
—Again, the disposition of 
sell their clothes to raise: the wi 
connected with some of the very.wont 
circumstances in their situation, with 
regard to morals and good order ; and 
this is the only way possible by.which 
to overcome it, or even make. it 
reasonable to repress or punish itty 
is one of several lures, (all, growing 


—— 





* It ought to gratify Scotchmen to be reminded, that a Scotch family, 
this and other services, has had the high honour, and special good fortune, to 
the Admiralty, father and son successively, almost the whole time that the im 
mients which we have endeavoured to trace have been in progress in the navy; a 
its name is thus identified with them in the memory of every sailor. The truest 


wisdom is to catch, in its infancy, the spirit of the age in which we live ;—the highest 
political fortune is to-be entrusted with its guidance, and to be able to bequeath the @as 
as an inheritance, to ason, together with the maxims by which it was administered, ‘Tha 
good fortune was the late Lord Melville’s. 
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Te ouiiotaspert wires needs the 
-gommon resort of knavish brokers, who 
: ise seamen’s tickets’ for long ar- 
give them money on false assign- 
ments of pays put a thousand false- 
{hoods into their mouths, (of which, 
»and the corresponding habits, they are 
> not uently themselves victims, 
vitis true;) but which, when they come 
fresh from their mint, are designed to 
impose on the officers whe take an in- 
terest in keeping their le out of 
~etheir clutches ; and finally, coax these 
to drink, and indulge in every simi- 
dar excess, just on purpose to profit 
“by their prodigality and distress. Sai- 
Jors: know very well that this is their 
haracter, and these their arts ; and if 
they could touch their current pay, or 
even a part of it, as they wanted it, 
«would never go near them. But they 
-will not want money altogether ; and, 
asmatters stand now, they only make 
bad worse through this knowledge, by 
seopant to a eee accord- 
ingly, upon the approved principle of 
eed ext pris ney dvary i i- 
tion which they can’ put upon them. 
And lastly, however small the arrears 
due to'seamen at any time upon our 
, and its amount would always 
on themselves, it would in 
trath keep them from deserting a thou- 
sand times more certainly than any 
“undefined and distant sum can pos~ 
sibly do. A sailor's balancing turns 
much more on present and future time, 
than greater or smaller emolument : 
“What's the use,” says he, “ of my 
hanging on here for this wage? I 
may be dead or ever I get it.” And 
thus, although seamen seldom leave 
their ships with the intention of de- 
‘serting, it is inconceivable how small 
a lure will sometimes spirit them 
away. The change in question, how- 
ever, would first apply to their pre- 
sent character, and, as shall be after- 
‘wards noticed more at length, will ul- 
timately modify it ; and, we repeat it 
“therefore, all these reasons together 
will certainly produce it in the long 
run. The rather, and we ought to 
Rotice this, that the mode of enabling 
seamen to touch a portion of their cur- 
, Fent pay abroad, by conniving at their 
eelling their clothes taken up on cre- 
s dit, is now almost methodized in the 
efervice at any rate, in- uence of 
the circumstances in which it has been 


‘which we have . 
thake it'a matter of : by 
‘tions ' are ‘certaimly” 


feated, and the 
only ones réally gained are the plun- 
der of the pret by Secale, 
and their prosperity and multipli~ 


cation. 

The following anecdotes ‘we sib- 
join, considering them important, as 
illustrating two ‘points here ‘insisted 
ou; the one, the indifference of sea- 
men, under ordinary circumstances, 
even to a very moderately distant ‘pe- 
cuniary motive ; and ‘the other, their 
accessibility to it, notwithstanding 
their proverbial carelessness, when it 
is directly brought home to them ;—~ 
they both occurred within our own 
observation. A seaman who was in- 
valided on a foreign station, on his 
way home took a passage in the ship 
he had belonged to, from one port 
to another ; but the vessel touching 
at an intermediate port on her way; he 
was permitted to go on shore with his 
comrades to take a walk. And he de- 
serted,—that is to say, lie got drunk, 
outstaid his time, was afraid to return, 
(the pr of his money within a 
few months not even weighing down 
this,) and not appearing, was marked 
as “run,” on the ship’s books,~the 
only way of disposing of him. ‘Two 
years afterwards, however, when the 
shoe began to pinch, and he. saw 
others getting their wages, while he 
was cut out of his, the same fellow 
walked 400 miles, from London to 
Edinburgh, and back in, to get 
his captain to speak for him that he 
might be forgiven ; and as his case was 
certainly a peculiar one, arid he never 
could have meant to desert, a repre- 
sentation was ultimately made to the 
Admiralty to this effect, and was suc- 
cessful. Again, a ship on the Hali- 
fax station, in 1816, received orders to 
proceed to Quebec, collect convoy, and 
return to England, with ‘a tolerable 
certainty of being paid off. There 
was not a farthing among her crew, 
and accordingly, the officer who com- 
manded. her was familiarized with the 
system ‘of clothes-selling, and allowed 
for it ; but on the present occasion, on 
his way to Quebec, he acquainted his 
a iy company with their destination, 
and their near prospect, in- conse- 

uence, of receiving their arrears. 

eanwhile, he added, they sheuld 
have leave as usual, and, he knew, 
would sell their clothes as usual ; but 












bet those whe wanted sleps should, 
notwithstanding, have them, to the 
present diminution of their balance ; 
and.on coming out of port, he would 
make every man complete to two suits, 
40. cross the Atlentic with, in further 
diminution of it, if it was necessary. 
The men could not resist the tempt- 
oan ie theatabe ate — 
moment, that mi joy them- 
selves while in port ; best shots they 
had leave till they would not go out 
of the ship even to take a walk, not 
one deserted, and on putting to sea, 


it was only ” to issue — 
jackets among them, Let us @ 
at thesame time, with to their 


not deserting, that several of them had 
really no arrears at all, and were 
seareely out of debt when they came 
home ; these did not remain, there- 
fore, from a pecuniary motive, but a 
much better one, a sense of obliga- 
tion for s thy with their feelings, 
cacly “cxpecenad, ‘tnt. cordially felt, 
torily » but ‘cordi elt, 
and timeously extended. As t hap- 

there is nothing attaches sailors 
in their present state so much as this, 
and it retains their respect at the 
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same time. In dealing -wi 
is necessary to invert the dldigies 
and write, fortiter im modo, seit gums 
in re—using, perhaps, a stronginyes 
-tive, even while the action: isbénes 
lent, and — ing most kind. *., 
fancy themselves courted, 
n, they cast all eontrol an 
meme but, like the same» y 
they are very sensible of real imterest, 
aldhongh callie deceived by asoftingr 
a gruff voice; and when they fee 
themelves obliged, surren 
tirely to the present impulse, ( 
not generally last long,) they will 
through fire and water to inige 
it, and make personal sacrifices:whidh 
calculators would never do.» 
they will do just the same; ihe 
whim moves them, in the.oppositedi. 
rection ; and the strong bit! which way’ 
once in their mouth being broken; we! 
must ride them with the snafflesandthis 
spirit is therefore inconvenient. ‘Their 
cter, in one word more, is:just 
Burke's character of Lord Chatham's 
last administration, —“‘’a tesselated 
pavement, here a bit of black stone, 
and there a bit of white, most: beauti- 
ful to look at, but now utterly unsale 





* We do not mean here that it is ever absolutely necessary to swear on these 
sions, although, no doubt, it is sometimes exceedingly convenient,—we only y 
renew an argument on which we once before touched, that in a certain state | 


society men must be ruled peremptorily; and add, that in the same state, a batk 
does not offend their ears, and they are the better for being reminded by it, even 
when + are most kind to them, that a bite may follow, should they come  to’want 
it. ere is no argument tempts us so much at all times as this,—we cannot bear’ 
to hear the old institutions of the navy sweepingly condemned, without a singlere 
any to the change of times; and it most especially moved our spleen, onlythe 
er day, when we observed that the surviving relations of the late Admiral Bur 
ney tould not even eulogize his memory without. descending to this cant, People 
have more sense than thus institute invidious comparisons, when they_ate. 
in bd degree called for, or conceive that they can only praise an individual by 
reciating the profession to which he belonged. Admiral Burney was, unguestio 
an able and dt ae ae agg every thing, in a word, which this eulogy, abstra 
t then? He early took to sea with him those literary accom 


ealls him. 
ments, the 


operation of which, in moderating the tone of discipline, we have 
noticed. And, with them, he had a measure of the faults of the ans of society oval 
he thus properly belonged. And be it said, 
he math have been neither a worse man, nor a less eminent officer, had his :failings” 
been those rather of the age in which he lived. St, 
To return to our argument, however, we may observe, that the beau ideal of a chiehy: 
in a rude people’s fancy, is always a bluff speaker ;. and an anecdote occurs to us, tales 
rably in point, which seems to shew that this is not without reason. On the fatal; 
of the charge on the American lines before New Orleans, on the 8th January, ; 







Pe 


with every proper respect to his memiory; 


1815, a brigade of black troops in the field hung back a few moments, half frozen, in . 
truth, for the night had been very cold. An officer, thinking to encourage them, call. | 
ed out, ‘* Come along, my brave fellows ; come along!”’—‘* Me no brave, massa, _ 
dis morning, me no hab rum,” was the cool reply of one of their number; but w ; 


naturally enraging the officer, his note; and, well rated, perhaps 
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sed 
poor Mungo warmed forthwith to his task, and behaved well throughout the * 
remainder of the affair. : pe 
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, ise} and as we: write, thd 
soetie, like: every thing else’ in 

this sword fot ich. there’ is no: 
longer. direct use, is shifting. Itis 
not yet time to. say all that: occurs: to 
usas we make the observation ; a 
oress the t whi ite of our« 
7 be gl ete that the 
romance of this character must pass 

‘ay with its rudeness, and that what 
itgains in outward decency, perhaps 
inmorals, p sin wisdom, it must 
losein what: are honestly worth them 

nerosity aud: feeling. 

‘The-next change in the situation of 
seameton board.of men-of-war, which 
weshall now notice as bringing about 
bythe spirit of the age, relates to the 
limitation of their. service. Formerly 
this. was: quite indefinite—once im~ 

they. were: kept. till worn out,. 
and then dismissed: without pension 
opallowance. of any, sort, unless they 
had the: good fortune to be desperately 
wounded. ‘Towards the: close of the’ 
last-war; however, those. who: had ser- 
vel twelve. years, got their discharge, 
if they chose: it ; and, ati the general 
dismissal, .all retired:pensioned accord~ 
ing to their length of service above 
seve A sense of justice dicta- 
ted these regulations: A sense of jus- 
ticeand policy mixed, will; we think, 
modify and improve them: We shall 
endeavour: to state our own views on 
the subject. 

The. navy is not a profession by it- 
self for seamen, it is only.a branch, 
making: a greater or: less demand on 
the maritime population of the coun- 
try, according to circumstances ; and 
yet it is necessarily a very different 
school for sailors from the merchant 
service. So many men are: required 
to.work the guns of a man-of-war, the 
other. duty. on board. her is :compara- 
tively lighter than in. a merchant- 
oe habits of what are deemed 
in this last skulking, are thus speedily 
generated in her crew. But twelve 
years'are too long to keep a man in 
sueh'a service against his will, unless 
thecountry burdens itself with his en- 
tire future provision, which no scale 
of pension, hitherto. proposed, at all 
apg to ; a seaman’s pension,: un- 

e the half-pay of an officer, being 
merely a contribution to his support, 
zing no restraint on him, debarring 
’ no means of ekeing out his 
livelihood, and being, therefore, cal- 
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We: think: a ge time, : 
seven, on even five years; ’ ‘come? tox; 
be:considered as entitling: aman. to his 
discharge ; and-a very reasonable tax)! 
such: service will then be; considé r 
that those who will pay it, will owe! 

the ity and security’: which’. 
constitute their other means of exists « 
ence, to the same which: they: 

will thus-for a short peried contributes 
to man: 

On the other hand, however; sucti-a!: 
system of pensions as was) lately”res! 
sorted: to, was. perhaps indispensible at 
the conclusion: of a:war like the last,)» 
in which we had forcibly:detained ther 
persons; and exhausted the manly vis 
gour of a number of men, whomv we: 
could not, in common decency, aban=: 
don, in the. end: without: provision:.; 
Practically, however; it has:its inedhs 
Vveniencies:: Men enjoy’ their pensiors” 


‘only while out of the: navy ; ifithey! 


rejoin: a: man-of-war,: although their’ 
prolonged. service gives them a claim: 
to.a higher rate of: allowance- whem 

again dismissed, what:they: have at 

the moment, merges: in’ their! coin-°' 
mon pay, which has not; at thésame: 
time, been raised. It-opérates/thus:.ag’ 
a bonus againstentering; and althougly 

we have not. yet experienced nruch in« 

convenience — this it has been‘inm: 
some degree felt, and on am emergency” 
would be so yet more. Besides thily 
however, it in no material degree bee: 
nefits the seamen, unless on: occasion: 
of'such a temporary pressure on’ busi= 

ness as was lately experienced;. when” 
work was not to be had upon any: 

terms. In ordinary circumstances, «it: 
merely enables merchants tolower the~ 
rate of their wages, for Jack asks nov 
more: than just to be able’ to live and’ 
work; and if his pension will keep his: 
family,.and give himself now and then ° 
a cruize ashore, he-will go to sea’ for- 
his grub (provisions,) rather than re« 


main idle. In time, then; we: think. 
that. this: system will be thus: far a« 
mended ; ions will be given: even © 
to those a have served the. shortest 
time in. the navy entitling them. to’ 
their discharge, graduating, however; . 


up‘to: the longest ; but: they: will -be’ 
given to none until they retire, in old: 
age-or testified disability, from all aes 
tive employment; when they will be 
made, in some degree, comfortable 
provisions for their entire support. 
The expence to the country of a sys- 


| 
} 
| 









$24, 
tem like this, would not be more than 
it is now ; or ethers cen y the 
t bounty system, it would even 
less~eeamen donot: asuall live 


long. : And we can conceive no higher | 


in which the navy of a country 

ours could be placed, than that it 
should thus employ and protect the 
youthful industry of our maritime po 
pulation, while it sustained the feeble- 
ness of their declining years ;—on the 
condition only that a short period of 
their manhood shall be contributed to 


its own su 

We : a Page but ~ more 
change, whi ings thus at 
work in the navy in the times, 


will yet produce, we think, in the si- 
tuation of seamen with regard to it; 
which is, a the s — of ra 
pressment will be virtually, if not for- 
, given up. While the fleet was 
by force, it was necessary that it 
should be manned in like manner ; 
and we repeat a sentiment, which we 
once before expressed on the same oc- 
casion—so beautiful is the structure of 
our nature, the wind was tempered 
to the lamb thus shorn, and szilors 
laughed and made jests on the one 
system, while they came to lean on the 
other as a guide. As coercion, how- 
ever, ceases in the one case, and even 
its means are withdrawn, it must also 
cease in the other, for no man will be 
influenced to do his duty in a mau-of- 
war, if the very scene is hateful to 
him, from a recollection of the vio- 
lence, the anomalous violence, as it 
will then have become, which brought 
him there. The truth is, however, 
that when the whole system shall 
come to be matured and perfected—we 
shall not say, as we have attempted to 
sketch it, but as the elements of im- 
ent, now at work, must make 
it in time, and which may be much 
better than we have divined—it will 
become a matter of competition for 
sailors to get into the navy, rather 
than a matter of dread. It will ne- 
ver be so to the present generation, we 

confess, but it will to others. ‘The 
will be at all events well taught, well 
paid, kindly treated, not severely work- 
ed, and not necessarily long detained 
in it. Besides this, if we augur right, 
per! will earn a provision for their 
ming years in it, greater or less, 
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security from violence, will be eu. 
nected in idea to them with » fer 
years voluntary service in it ; : 
service will accordingly comeutge 
considered by them all as a necessary 
- my over when discharged, 
They will enter young accordingly. 
dele ; the sett 4s. that it is in4 
that the imagination is most stra 
by the tales of merry days and oeea, 
sional sharp service, such as those w 
delight to tell whose timeis over, and. 
their battles fought. And even aino 
them, should any sudden y 
call at a moment for an increased force, 
numbers will be found willing q 
to try their luck for a brief period, 
certain of increasing their rate:of su. 
perannuation, in hopes probably of éo«: 
ming to blows, denotshinon renchs 
man, blowing up a galleon, &c.)allom: 
the approved pattern of elder times: 
which, whatever may have been-their, 
hardships to those actually engagedin 
them, we may be sure tradition will’ 
paint to our posterity as days of life: 
and spirit, which their own. eras will, 
never equal, far less surpass, nh 
In drawing up this brief sketch of 
the future in the navy, such as We 
think we are able to read it, we 
have purposely omitted to. mention’ 
minute points, relating to internal fe. 
gulation ; for example, to giving leave,, 
breaking up men’s~chests on board), 
bringing their bags on deck through 
the day, &c., on all which, and mang 
more, we see changes in progress, likes; 
ly, in our opinion, to be limited only. 
by what is physically impossible m 
the way of relief, but which mighty 
thus give occasion to difference of opie » 
nion, and bring in question the 
ness of our views, on the very scom 
that they are wire-drawn. We have; 
tried to notice the spirit, rather than, 
the particulars of innovation ; 
- -_ wy Number, we shall: con-» 
clude the subject by a brief cope i 
of its last division, the probable effect: 
of the whole on the character of our) 
seamen, we 
; Ee ss 
case 
ee 
- 
mn. 
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ening any subject is a most.perplex- 

a : aaa inarrangeslestiess 
‘eontraries and shades of difference, 
we-tailed into one another beyond 
, power of criticism to distinguish. 
It presents so many faces and outlines, 
that we can seize ~e one 53% and 
in these merging the rest, eavour 
P4 generalize, with these awkward ex- 
ceptions sticking out in spite of us, 
Feastinice of this, we need. but look 
at the criticisms on Shakespeare and 
the gteat epic poets, where the writers 
re up and down the contraries 
of antithesis, like a ship on what ma- 
riners call a chopping sea. The first 
sentencethe launch is bold, and sent 
forth with confidence, after which it 
jsall fret, but, and although, to the end 
of thé chapter. Continually in dread 
of in contact with this fact, 
and that received opififon, they are 
compelled. every moment to return 
upon their steps, explain away and 
contradict, till the sum of. their opi- 
nions,+-ammihilating each other,—is 


nothing. 
Far different is the happy course of 
those, who have to do with what they 
seatée know any thing about ; young 
black-letter men of research and short- 
sight, recurring every second to their 
alphabets and glossaries ; critics, and 
translators of foreign poets, with their 
grammars and dictionaries under their 
arms ; and reviewers of political eco- 
pomy, deep in the first book of Adam 
Smith and Madame Marcet’s “ Con- 
versations.” These have the happy 
knack of assuring themselves, that 
what is new to them, must be new to 
all. And they deal out their crude 

ions in the glow of unrepressed 
diakeone’ and in the confidence _ 

i of first impression, while 
those who have long studied the works 
in tion, and long digested their 
tru ¢ beauties, Honma ber find it 
impossi lossible to hazard one € ques~ 
ton Concerning them. ‘ 

The convenience of superficial know- 
ledge, is nowhere more manifest than 
in criticisms on the literature of fo- 
reign languages. We are rarely trou- 
oo too clear and extensive a view 

o1. X. 







the beauties of foreign poets, as some 

ights in these countries have done, 
and in type too, we must confess, they 
weave terrible nonsense. Unable to 
define or mark out singly the charaeter 
of the muse they contemplate, recourse 
must be Had to comparison, which 
enables them to tell what it is not. 
Thus, for the most part, all the esti- 
mates and opinions of genius, which 
we gather from books, have no found- 
ation but upon ote andther. We have 
no idea of Dante, but that he is more 
stertr and sublime than Petrarch, and 
none of Petrarch, but that he is more 
tender than Dante. Their relative 
proportions and distances are carefully 
marked out, but of the real excellence 
of atiy one of them, we are informed 
nothing. We see them twinkle, like 
the stars, above us, some bright, some 
dim ; bat of their substances, their 
outlines, or their laws, we are left to« 
tally ignorant. The superficial me-, 
thod, however, has its advantages, . 
it is light, airy, and unburdensome, 
and affords elegant matter for pétiodi-+ 
cals and conversation,—it makes lite- 
rature popilar, and refines and intel« 
lectuahzes life ; while the contrary. 
method of theory and rational investi« 
gation would confine it to the closet, 
and make it altogether a scholastic 
pursuit. Nor would this be likely to 
produce much effect, since Alison him- 
self has scarée left a vestige of influ- 
ence on the criticism of the age. 

But when unable to define the pe- 
culiar secre os our own litera- 
ture, can we expected to ap- 
pteéciate justly those of others? For, 
in fact, a man can know but one lan- 

that in which he thiuks. Those 
— links between _ Sedheed 
which it. requires such a 
years at first te establish, cannot be. 
applicd, when we will, to a new 
tongue. . Dictionaries are pe va 
unnatural preceptors ; we may er 
by their help, Historical knowledge 
from plain narratives of fact ; but to 
catch the spirit of poetry with such » 
auxiliaries, is intp0ssible. Words, in 
our own classic verse, come to our er fs, 
conveyed im a tone, and accompanied 
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by associations, which it would be in 
vain wager ye explain to a fo- 
reigner. And is much more the 
case with them ;—read Petrarch’s “‘Ze- 
Jiro torna,” and it is as common-place 
a piece of verse as ever was written : 
hear Foscolo repeat it, and the memory 
of its tone and feeling shall never fade 
from your ear. In the “Giorno” that 
lies before us, and eae birth to 
this article, we dwell with delight on 
such lines‘as these : 

“ Quella rosa gentil che fu gid un tempo 
Onor de belle all’ Amor cara, 

E cara all’ Onestade: ora ne’ campi 
Cresce soli e tra i selvaggi scherzi 
Alle rozze villane il viso adorna.” 

But translate them, and they are no- 


If ever that sublime piece of extra- 
vaganice, 

—— “Oh! that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathless harmony, 

A bodil ess enjoyment, born and dying 
With the blest note that made me ;”— 
if ever this was realized, it has been in 
the Italian Muse, of which Petrarch 
is the true father ;—in philosophy 
contemptible, in feeling frigid, and in 
ornament pedantic, still his verse 

it ian ee of “a pow 
irit,” if it has not the language, an 
if excites poetical ideas, even where it 
ts none. If Dante had not been 
, he had never been—at least not 
under his existing character. A lan- 
guage may become refined and ener- 
vated, but it never ebbs towards 
strength and rudeness,—once emascu- 
lated, its virility is not to be recovered. 
The followers of Petrarch are often 
happier than their t prototype, 
while the revivers of the school of 
Dante have utterly failed. For my 
(in such hazardous assertions it 
but fair to drop the plural, ) I could 
never discover poetry in the dry com- 
itions of Alfieri, whatever I might 
in apne :—like a contemporary of 
ours, he was a great poet in every 
thing but making verses. 

It was with the anticipation of do- 
ing mighty things, that we pitched up- 
on the Giorno of Parini. It is a Day 
yay by an Italian nobleman, towhom 

bard acts as ironical tor, and 
describes the routine of toilette, visits, 
and gallantry, in all the minuteness 
and mock grandeur of the burlesque. 
It is interspersed with some sweet 
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es, and allegories, and at time 
humorous, in spite of the 
dulness which necessarily La 
train of irony continued thro 
or six thousand lines. ‘They 
rather tedious and pedantic, its a 
being fond of displaying al kr 
ledge. Serious irony, verging upon 
terness, is not exactly the tone suitable. 
to the ridicule of dandyism and 
minacy. On the whole, it woul) 
make but a very sorry figure, in com. 
a with Pope’s “ Rape of 
k,” or Luttrel’s “ Advice to Jj 
Our intentions of extract and trang. 
lation were at first huge ; but when 
we considered that all young in 
can translate Italian, and that wit in 
blank verse requires to be very poig. 
nant, we have without much 
ance confined ourselves to the fallow. 
ing : 


‘¢ Already do the gentle valets hear 
Thy tingling summons, and with zealous 
8 


Haste to unclose the barriers that exclude 

The garish day, yet soft and warily, 

Lest the rude sun perchance offend thy 
sight. 

Now raise thee gently, and recline upon 

Th’ obsequious pillow that doth woo thy 
weight ; 


Thine hand’s forefinger lightly, lightly 


pass 

O’er thine half-open’d eyes, and chaceffom 
thence 

The curst Cimmerian, that durst yet re 


main ; 

And bearing still in mind thy delicate lips, 

Indulge thee in a graceful yawn betimes. 

In that luxurious act-if once beheld 

By the rude captain, who the battling 
ranks 

Stentorian-like commands, what shame 
would seize 

On the ear-rending boist’rous son of Mars? 

Such as of old pipe-playing Pallas felt, 

When her swoll’n cheek and lip the fount 
betray’d, me 

But now behold, thy n a 

Anxious to learn if <n Fevceage tan 
would’st sip. 

If that thy stomach need the sweet ferment, 

Restorative of heat, and to the powers _ 


ee ee 





Digestive so propitious—choose, I pray, ; 
The tawny chocolate on thee bestow’d 5. 
By the black Caribb of the plumed crown. 
Or should the hypochondria vex my lor, 
Or round his tapering limbs the 
Univeline gullet, ; 
nwelcome gather, let his lip prefer 
The roasted berry’s juice? that Mog 
sends,— “ 
Moca, that of a thousand ships is proud. 
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"Twas fate decreed, that from the ancient 
should sail, and o’er the main, 


; storm and doubt, and famine and 

Should Tess ictheved discovery and con- 
est :— : 

fate ordain’d, that Cortez should 


4 Z 


Whe blood of sable man ; and through it 
“> wad 
@atwming kingdome end their generous 


th a till then unkown, their fruits 
 vand omoap : se : 
Should cater to thy palate, gem of heroes 

ut Heaven fovfen that at this very hour 
Pe coffee and to breakfast dedicate, 
Some menial indiscreet should chance ad- 


mit 
‘The tailor, who, alas ! is not contented 
fo have with thee divided his rich stuffs, 
‘And now with infinite politness comes, 
Handing his bill. Ahimé! unlucky, 
The wholesome liquor turns to gall and 
‘And ‘at home, abroad, at play or 
‘noone thy bowels for the day. 


But let no portal e’er be closed on him, 
Who sways thy toes, professor of the 
"dance. 


He at his entrance stands, firm on the 
threshold ; 

Up mount his shoulders, and down sinks 

“his neck, 

Like toa tortoise, while with graceful bow 

His lip salutes his hat’s extremity. 

Nor less be thy divine access denied 

To the sweet modulator of thy voice, 

Or him for whom th’ harmonious string 


vibrates, 
Waked into music by his skilful bow. 
But above all let him not fail to join 
The chosen synod of my lord’s levee, 
Professor of the idiom exquisite :— 
He; who from Seine, the mother of the 


Comes generous, laden with celestial sounds, 
To grace the lips of nauseous Italy. 

Io! at his bidding our Italian words 
ner ge yield the place unto their 


And at his harmony ineffable, 

Lo! in thy patriot bosom rises strong 
Hate and we st of that ignoble tongue, 
Which in Valclunsa to the echoes told, 
The lament and the praise of hopeless love. 


Parin?s Giorno. 
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Ah! wretched bard, who knew not yet to 


mix 
The Gallic with thy rude distourse ; 
That so to delicate spirits thou might’st be 
Not grating as thou art, and barbarous. 


‘¢ Fast with this pleasant choir flits on the 
morn. 

Unvex’d by tedium or vecuity / 

‘While ’twixt the light lips of the fragrant 


oP 
Is pleasantly discussed, what name shall 
bear. 


> 

Next season, the theatric away ? 
And is it true that Frine has returned ?— 
She that has sent.a thousand dull Milords, 
Naked and gulled, unto the banks of 

Thames. 
Or comes the dancer, gay Narcissus, back, 
(Terror of gentle husbands,) to bestow © 
Fresh trouble to their hearts, and honours 
to their heads ?”’ 


Our poet has all the Anti-Gallican 
humour of Alfieri; who carried it so 
far, as not to see any beauty in the 
Eloise, though of a nature, as.he tells 
us, “ appassiondtissimo.” 

The ironic preceptor continues, 


‘“‘ Remove yon glossy volume from the 
shelf, 

And yawning ope at random ; or where 
1 


The index ribbon marks the favouri 
And thou, Voltaire, the Proteus of 
Fran 


ce, 
Who knew so well to cater to the taste 
Of simple palates ; and to make mankind, 
Like to thyself; o’er wise, do thou rehearse 
The tale of her, the virgin, that in life 
Did England’s valiant Henry overcome, 
_Andstill more wonderful, untamed in deat 
Thine own heroic Henry vanquisheth.* 
And thou { Ninon, the new Aspasia, 
Thais of Gallic Athens, to my lord 
Proffer thy noble precepts 3;—feed his mind 
With all that purity that made thee spurn 
The license of Certaldo’s bard, 
And the wild of the furious Count. 
Be these thy favourite authors ; Gallic e’er 
Should be the studies of the Italian lord— 
The sapient histories of crafty slaves, 
Of turban’d Sultans, and of Persian ; 
Of all forlorn and wandering Arab maids ; 
And these, that with a liberal pen bestow 
Reason to dogs and couches; feasts to 


. 


cranes 
And turkeys, learned in the art of love.” 





_* The Pucelic, infamous as it is, is gen 
riade, or to any other work of Voltaire’s : 


pean dgy te ee yey superior to the. Hen- 
such, indeed, was the opinion of the poet 





| 
| 
| 
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Avtuovuca Italy was well provided 
with historigal treatises on the lives 
and productions of individual painters, 
there was still wanting a general his- 
toty of the art, disencumbered from 
the useless and idle trifles with which 
modern writers had loaded their bio- 


Paes and which the ancients scarce- 
yi 


emed admissible in writing the 
lives of their mightiest heroes ; a his- 
tory which, throwing the chief light 
‘upon the great professors of the art, 
and placing those of minor excellence 
in less prominent positions, would ad- 
mit nothing more than a mere sketch 
of the inferior classes. Such history 


‘tracing at the same time the causes of 
‘the advancement or decline of pafnting 
“in certain 


ods, would contribute to 
preserve the lustre of the fine arts, to 
which example is so much more use- 
ful than t; and would greatly 
facilitate the study of the various man- 


a ioe of which some are very similar, 


t h by different hands, and others 
widely di erent, though painted by the 
game master, No other work held out 
such flattering prospects to the self- 
love of Italy, because, however equal- 
led or ecli she might have been in 
the progress of ultramontane science, 
she was still, and for ever, to be re- 

as unrivalled in the arts of ge- 
nips, The difficulties of such an un- 
dertaking were, however, to be suffi- 
ciently estimated only by those who 


shad devoted the greater part of their 


lives to the study of painting ; for it 
must have jnoluded @ period of more 
than six hundred years, and the his- 
tory of fourteen distinct schools, re- 
garding several of which scarcely any 
notices of real value, were to be found 


‘im the works of the earlier authors. 


. ‘Our own Richardson had long ago 
desired to see united the various 
sources of information on painting 
which lay scattered here ig Daarp, 
and its p and declension in 
every ages ibed and illustrated. 
This was slightly done by Mengs, in 
the letter in which he marks out the 
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different veriods of the art, and ha 
its partial fulfilment in so far gs 
gards the Venetian school in the 
of Antonio Zanetti, Sulla Pitture Je 
ziana. But its finalandcomplete 
plishment was reserved for the alate 
Lanzi, in his celebrated Storia: 
rica della Italia.* This excellen 
may be regarded as a luminous’ 
pendium of whatever was valuable 
the guide-books, catalogues, 
tions of churches and P rasan n 
8. ah ue the ms pig oe 
t out the whole of Italy, . 
divides his subject into the Tillow. 
ing schools, viz. ; Florence, Siem 
na, Rome, Naples, Venice, 
Modena, Cremona, Milan, Parma, Bos 
logna, Ferrara, Genoa, and Pi 
to the number, as already said, offours 
teen, many of which are again subd 
vided into several periods, in w 
the various transitions from one dg 
gree of excellence to another, are Care» 
fully and clearly described. r 
Of the above mentioned schools, 
those of Lombardy are, perhaps, the 
most indebted to Lanzi, 
to his time, their history was the 
known. That northern partof: 
during the first times of painting, 
divided into many states, each rhe 
had its own capital, where flo 
a different school of art ; from wh 
it happens that the characteristic style: 
of one place is often very differg 
from that of its neighbours, .Now, 
one great merit of Lanzi consisteip’ 
his having detected the falsenessof the 
poindgls by which these various atyles 
ad previously been considered:anil 
classed as the same, under —— 
ing denomination of the 
school. He distinguishes each't 
its own proper head, or chief 
sentative, and writes for it a 
history. Of these, he may be said @ 










have extricated almost from J 


darkness the school of Ferrara, 0 

which, before his time, little orn 
thing was satisfactorily known. 
the exception of the kingdom of ae 


— 





* Storia Pittorica della Italia dal risorgimento delle belle arti fin presso al-fine del 
xviii secolo. Dell’ Ab. Luigi Lanzi Antiquario I. E. R. in Firenze. 
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e gives the general character of 
every school, distinguishing the vari- 
ous of each, acco: to the 
changes in taste and style, which he 
es it to haye undergone. Cer- 
in illustrious peek who in their 
own time exercis ost @ new spe- 
eh legislation, stand at the head 
of, period, and of these prime 
Sits the characters are usually drawn 
; length. To the history of 
the higher artists he annexes notices 
of their pupils and followers, eaug, 
at the. same time to the nature an 
of the changes introduced by 
these into the style of their respective 
chiefs For the sake of greater clear- 
new, he.usually holds separate from 
the painters of history, those of the less 
dignified classes, suc vy es and 
landscape painters, and the painters 
ee towers, and fruit’ and he 
esents us with occasional notices of 
those artful labours so nearly allied 
to. painting, viz. engraving, inlaid 
» Mosaic, and embroidery, It 
was a matter of doubt with Lanzi 
whether he ought to introduce such 
inferior painters as may be said to have 
attained a place neither in the senato- 
tial, nor the equestrian, nor the popu- 
lap order, in the republic of painting ; 
but he decided upon introducing them 
aloug with their superiors in brief out- 
lines, with a view to maintain a greater 
continuity in his history—thus imita- 
ting the examples of Homer and of 
Cieero, who mention alike the “‘ gene- 
tal camp,” and the kings of the Greek 
confederacy—the orators of the Roman 
ralicals, and the “ lords of the lofty 


; Nor did Lanzi deem it just that such 
inferior artists should be excluded by 
the rigid maxim of Bellori, that in the 
fine arts, as in poetry, mediocrity is 
intollerable. Horace, I presume, was 
the first who pare currency to the ex- 
pression, and he intended it for poetry 
lone, which perishes, if it does. not 
the - 


But it is far otherwise with 


€ Ane arts, which to pleasure join 
utility and convenience. Sculpture and 
painting exhibiting to us illustrious 
men, and glorious actions, and useful 
jventions, and architecture providing 
us with so many of the pleasant agré- 


Lanzi's Storia Pittorica. 
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mene of life, will flourish for ever in a 


higher or less dignified state, according 


to the nature of the times, and the 
taste of the people;.and their professors 
will accordingly, though in different 
degrees, deserve sufficiently well of so- 
ciety, as to havea assigned them 
in the histories of their respective de- 
partments. ; 
_The plan adopted. Y Lanzi in com- 
piling his History of Italian Painting 
seems to. have been as follows: He 
places in the first rank of preference 
such few opinions as have been hand- 
ed down to us by the t profess- 
ors of the art—by Da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raffael, Titian, Poussin, and 
others, because he concludes wisely, 
that he who prrpnes in the highest 
style, will probably judge in the wisest 
manner. He relies, in the second 
place, on the judgments of Vasari, 
Lomazzo, Ridolf, hini, Zanotti, 
and Crespi, regarding them as compe- 
tent judges of their art, but having an 
eye, at the same time, when. necessa- 
ty, on their national partialities and 
e spirit of party. He estimates, in 
the third place, the authority of Bel- 
lori, Malvasia, Tassi, and others of 
the same class, who, although them- 
selves dilletanti, united, as it. were, 
the judgment of professors with that 
of the public. He has also collected 
the opinions of the intelligent, as rela- 
ted by the general historian, when 
such appeared to be authentic and im- 
parties and has not seldom availed 
imself of criticisms by authors of ac- 
knowledged j nt and ability— 
such as Borghini, Fresnoy, Richard- 
son, Bottari, Algarotti, Lazzarini, 
Mengs, and others. Moreover, he re~ 
quested the opinions of various living 
artists of Italy ; subjecting his unpub- 
lished work to their inspection, and 
consulting them on the more diffieult 
points of painting, concerning which 
@ pro nowledge can exist only 
with those who are practically aceome 
plished in the art. Finally, he con- 
versed much with the most learned 
dilletanti, who, in some respects, from 
their better edutation and more gener 
ral knowledge, see more clearly than 
the artists themselves. 
It is remarked by Boni, in his Zlo- 
gio, as a felicitous circumstance, that 
a history planned ao skilfully, «nd 
conducted with such diligence and fa- 
tigue, should have been followed out 
to its completion by a man so tempered 
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by ueture for the. ion and en- 
joyment of whatever was beautiful 
and majestic. He whose mind was 
filled even to overflowing with all the 
images of antique grandeur and love- 
liness, as his numerous writings on the 
relics of ancient days bear ample tes- 
timony, could not a otherwise than 
write successfully on the more modern 
history of the art of painting, although 
he himself had never exercised it. “ It 
was sufficient,” says Boni, “ to listen 
to him in familiar conversation, as I 
have often had the happiness to do, 
while he discoursed concerning some 
beautiful picture, to be convinced that 
the most practised artist could not 
have a higher relish of its beauties 
than he. The judicious opinions, the 
descriptions of the chief works men- 
tioned by him iri his history, the ana- 
lysis of the t masters, such as 

1, Michael Angelo, Titian, and 
many others, would do honour to the 
most accomplished painter, had such 
attempted to write a history of the art. 
Hence it comes, that he was so often 
consulted by professional men, not 
alone regarding the inventive part, 
which ee 4 4 said to be the common 
propert e painter and the a 
ith thes difference, that the former is 
limited to the representation of a single 
circumstance or state of any fact, 
whereas the other may represent it 
under its changes and succession ; but 
his opinion was also much sought for 
im all the other matters which compose 
‘the excellence of painting.”* 

The latestand most complete edition 
of Lanzi’s work was published by Ca- 
purro of Pisa, in the years 1816-17, 
and consists, including the volume of 
indexes, of six volumes, 8vo. The first 
and second volumesembrace the schools 
of that part of Italy which, through 
the unrivalled talents of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raffael, 
was the first to exhibit the uncloud- 
ed splendour of the art ; these men 
were the chiefs of the two great schools, 
the Florentine and Roman, to which, 
on account of their proximity of place, 
our author has added those of Sienna 
and en Shortly afterwards, the 
fame of Giorgione, Titian, and Coreg- 
gio, ~— to spread itself through 
Italy; they also obtained the highest 
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celebrity ; but the prime gualigpy 
their eucalleads lay in the sple 
and beauty of colouring, as that's 
former consisted in the grandeur, 
accuracy of design. The works of 
great luminaries of U: taly, ang 
the other founders and followem”: 
the Venetian and Lombards 
are treated of in the third and'fg 
volumes. To these succeed od th 
school of Bologna, which de 
attempted to unite in itself 
racteristic excellencies of all theothany’ 
with it Lanzi commences his fifth¥ 
lume, and adds to it that of F ran 
and Upper and Lower Romagna, "Tha 
follow t e school of Genoa, whith) 
a later period, acquired its ce rity: 
and that of Piedmont, which, ¥ 
the succession of ancient master 
which the other states can boast; tim 
however, certain merits of its owl 
which render it worthy of a placef 
the history of painting. The dixth 
and last volume, consists of threein 
dexes, which greatly add to ete | 
of the work. The first contains” 
names of the painters, with the’ 
in which they were born and die 
the second presents a oT, of the 
authors quoted in the y of the 
work, with the names of ner te 
critical and renee e-t 3 and weve 
composed of an alphabeti ges 
sedate the subject onsther, a 
under different heads in common form 
Having now presented you with’s 
brief view of the nature and content 
of a work, which, by all who are int 
habit of studying it, is admitted to com 
tain the most valuable body of historiéal 
and critical information which 
been given to the public on the 
of painting, I may ask how it ns 
that in a country like our own, Wht 
so many either feel, or affect to fed, 
so deep an interest in the fine! art 
no translation of it has yet appeated? 
This is the more to be wondered @ 
when we consider the deplorable ig 
rance, even of our cleverest artist 
concerning both the true characteram 
occasional variation of style observable 
in the works of Italian painters. 
find people in abundance who are & 
ficiently versed in all the details 
Dutch and Flemish schools ; 
real and substantial knowledge of if 
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$ jo dell’ Abate Don Luigi Lanzi tratto dalle sue opere del Cavaliere Onoltie 
Boni di Cortona Pisa, 1816. ! 
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! worth thinking 
. is nearly as rare as if the num- 
vx of students and travellers who vi- 
at divine country, corresponded 
ith the amount of those Dilletanti 
9 winter in Kamschatka, and sum- 
mer in Timbuctoo. Perhaps in Italy 
the very facilities afforded the travel- 
jet may, in some respects, tend to 
check the progress of his knowledge, 
more especially when we consider how 
much more gratifying to vanity and 
sef-conceit is the display of superficial 
knowledge, quickly acquired, which 
from point to point without 
ing into any, than that more sub-~ 
information, which, carrying 
with it its own reward, and con- 
scious of the difficulty with which it 
is obtained, is usually regardless of 
the multitude, who speak much, think 
and know less. 

In fact, any young gentleman of this 
country who hee been for some months 
in possession of a copy of Pilkington’s 
Dictionary, and has once or twice read 
over the works of Richardson, Barry, 
Reynolds, Opie, F useli, and a few more 
English writers, with perhaps a trans- 
lation of Fresnoy, or Du Bos, and some 
extracts from Winkelmann, Mengs, 
and D’Argenville, and who having a 
most extraordinary memory, may pos- 
sibly remember to have heard the 
names of Vasari, Borghini, Baldin- 
ucei, looks upon himself as all accom- 
plished in the history of ancient and 
modern art, and sets out like another 
Don Quixote, “‘ conquering and to 

-” The first great collection 
he arrives at is entered with all the 
confidence of a perfect adept. Galileo 
himself never gazed with more tran- 
quil assurance on the brightness of a 
starry sky, than does our accomplished 
Practitioner on the surrounding lumi- 
naries of his favourite art. But, alas ! 
for the weakness even of one so well 
appointed ; for the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong! He blunders out one unfor- 
tunate name after another ; makes an 
artist die before his father was born ; 

another into existence about a 
and fifty years after his pa- 

rents had been consigned to the tomb 
of ‘the Capulets ; distinguishes the 
style of Cigoli from that of Ludovico 
i, who were one and the same 
person, and all this, and a thousand 
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things more, in the presence of 
grey-eyed pensioner of the 
whose sole occupation, for three q 
ters of a century, had been the silent 
and heart-felt study of those master- 
gs adbcy art, and wee would as 

ef mistake a grashopper or a croco~ 
dile, or Lady Morgan for a connois- 
seur, as the production of one age for 
that of another. 

Our young man of genius havin 
tried in vain to distinguish himself by 
an “ original observation,” endeavours 
to express, by signs, to his Valet de 
ESO how ponent ror would be to 

ave a copy of a pri catal of 
the pb Se a : bat he. is iafomeal that 
none such exist. By this time he feels 
himself completely dumfoonder'd, and 
is sensible of a dizziness in his head, 
such as Jupiter may have experienced 
when Minerva, “ a goddess armed,” 
was working her way out of his ear at 
the point of the bayonet, or Satan him- 
self, when a somewhat similar accident 
befel that great author of evil. He is 
now obliged to have recourse to other 
resources than his own ; he finds fami- 
liar names assigned to pictures execu- 
ted in a style quite opposite to that in 
which he had supposed such artists 
ever painted ; and, what is still more 
perplexing, many of the noblest pic- 
tures are re ans to be the productions 
of men of whose very names he had 
till that moment remained in igno- 
rance. What is to be done when Mr 
Tims and his party shall have arrived ? 
He had anticipated the pleasure of en- 
lightening their benighted intellects, 
as an electric flash brightens the dark- 
ness of a thunder-cloud, and he has 
just discovered that he is himself too 
deeply enveloped in the mists of error 
to be able to exhibit even his ignorance. 
But as it is the semblance rather than 
the substance of wisdom for which he 
searches, and as his character might 
suffer an irreparable blow were he 
found incompetent to answer all the 

uestions which the said Mister and 
the Misses Tims should please to put 
to him, he rouses himself, like a lion 
awakening from a trance, “ shaki 
the dew-drops from its mane,” an 
addresses himself manfully to the 
work. The famed prescription of Me- 
dea accomplished no greater change 
on the enfeebled body of son. In 


ten days he becomes a perfect Cicerone, 

a walking Index of dates and names, 

and in ten years he is nothing more. 
8 
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- But, to come at last to the point.—I 
joe sme for my own amusement, and 

edification of your readers, to de- 
vote two or threeevenings every month, 
during the course of the enstiing win- 
ter, to the translation of such passages 
in Lanzi, and other Italian writers on 
the art, as hit my fancy, and which 
have not, as far as I can ascertain, 
been as yet presented ‘in an English 
dress to the reading public of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It might per- 
haps be better if the Storia Pittorica 
were translated in toto, as a separate 
work ; but in so far as rds myself, 
I have not sufficient confidence either 
im my own perseverance, or ability for 
such a task. Neither can it be denied 
that many hundreds of its pages are 
occupied in tracing the history, and 
in ussing the merits, of artists, 
who, though deservedly esteemed in 
their own country, where their works 
are known, ate by no means objects 
of equal interest in this, where they 
are unknown ; and therefore, however 
useful such criticism may be deemed 
in a general history of the art abroad, 
its introduction, for the benefit of the 
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yield me safe conduct, T shall fy 
Most part confine myself to subjecis 
Geer interest, to the lives and th. 
uctions of the great masters of colom: 
ing and design, to the criticisms 
the comparative merits, or character. 
istic excellences or defects, of the dif 
ferent schools, and to the observation 
on the origin, progress, and deelin 
of the art. In so doing, T try 
shall render no unacceptable ser 
the young students of my own 
whose attention to the more 
fo of their profession, . 
itherto excluded the attainment 
the Tuscan lan - I shall oe¢ 
ally too, for the sake of contrast, 
together the opinions of the 
the French, atid the English critics, 
comparison with those of the Itali 
authors. 
May you live for ever, 
Tuomas Geppeg, 
Tothe Editor of Blackwood’ s Magazine, 


Here follow sundry observations on the doings of Andrea del Sarto. He 
is not, indeed, the first of the Florentine series, whether we regard time of 
quality’; but we are anxious to bring him forward at an early period, because 
we think justice has not been done to him, either in this country or his. owm 
Whoever has seen the Madonna del Sacco of Florence, will not deny hinnthe 
praises of a beautiful imagination, and most chaste design, and his merit a¥@ 
colourist has never been denied. It was a hasty and unjust criticism by For 
syth, that he had “ neither poetry in his head, nor pathos in his heart.” It 
lias been quoted and referred to, rather, I should hope, through its pithines 
and alliteration, than its truth. The picture above mentioned proves that he 


possessed both. 


Andrea Vannuchi,* from his fa- 
ther’s trade, (which was that of a tai- 
lor,) called Andrea del Sarto, is prai- 
sed Vasari, as one of the heads of 
the school, for having worked “ with 
fewer errors than any other Florentine 
painter, for having excellently well 
understood fs and shade, and for 
having painted with a lively sweetness ; 
besides shewing the method of paint- 
= Fresco, with the most perfect 
union, and without the necessity of 
re-touching, so that each of his works 
appear as if painted in one single day.” 


tT. @ 


Baldinucci criticises him as “ nigg 
ly in invention ;” and without doubi 
there is not in him that elevation d 
sentiment which forms the heroi¢ im 
painters as in poets. Andrew 
such gift—by nature modest, le, 
sensible, he seems to have expres 
a similar character wherever he exerta 
his pencil. The portico of the Fars 
ziata at Florence, by him conv in- 
to a gallery beyond price, is the fitte 
ene in which to form a j 

is merits. Those pure contours 01 ile 
figure render him worthy ofhissurname 


43? 









ih) 


* A Florentine, born 1488, died 1532. 


Vasari. 
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of Andrea senza errort—those elegant 
qquatenances, in the smile of which 
¢ is s0 often iy cpm of the Lge 
y and grace oreggio; the we 
aoe Sriutings; sor gartnoninndant- 
to every condition ; the graceful dra- 
eries ; pre popolar.eiee of curiosity, 
aay of faith, of compassion, and 
of joy,.are united with such perfect 
that all is May ty slg first 
and penetrate the with- 
tdisturbing it. He who feels, says 
i, what Tibullus is in poetry, may 
el. what Andrea is in painting, 
In this artist we may see how much 
stronger is the force of genius than of 
Whilst a boy, he was di- 
a Giovanni Barile, a good car- 
ver.in wood, who, with the designs of 
el, worked among the pews and 
at the gates of the Vatican, but he was 
nameless as a painter. When a young 
man, he was assigned to the care of 
jer di Cosimo, a practised colourist, 
not distinguished in design or 
ition ; in these latter qualities 
he formed. his taste on the cartoons of 
Buonarotti and Da Vinci ; and, as ap- 
pears by many tokens, on the frescoes 
of Masaccio and of Ghirlandajo, among 
which were subjects more allied to his 
mild genius. I know not in what year 
he visited Rome, but it is certain that 
he did-so—nor do I see how it can be 
disputed, as has been done in regard 
to Coreggio. I do not argue on this 
point from his style, which, though 
certainly less ideal, has been regarded 
by Lomazzo and other writers, as so 
Raffaelesque, for he and Raffael had 
studied together in Florence from the 
same models, and independently of 
such circumstance, nature may have 
provided them with a similarity of sen- 
timent in their selection of the beauti- 
ful. I go on the statement of Vasari. 
He asserts that he was in Rome, and 
saw the works of the scholars of Raf- 
fael, and being, through his timid 
nature, inspired with no hope of imi- 
ies them, he quickly returned to 
ce. If wecredit so many other 
proofs of the pusillanimity of Andrea, 
ey should we discredit this? or how 
shall we rely on the faith of Vasari, if 
lie errs in a fact regarding his own 
‘master, written in Florence shortly af- 
ter the death of Andrea, while his 
scholars, his friends, and'even his wife, 
were still alive ; and maintained in the 
Be eGtion, from which the author 
ou. X. 
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had withdrawn such things as had been 
erroneously affirmed in: the first ? 

The professional success.of Andrea, 
and his passage from one excellency to 
another, were less. sudden than in cer- 
tain others, but rather seem to have 
been attained gradually at Florence in 
@ course of many sf a4 
says Vasari, “ reflecting by little and 
little on that which he had seen, he 
made such progress that his works have 
been held in high estimation, and ad- 
mired, and imitated more’ since ‘his 
death, than when he was alive.” He 
may. have been indebted to: Rome for 
his advancement to a certain extent, 
but more however to his own nature; 
which seems to have led him by the 
hand from one step to another, as may 
be seen at Florence, in the Fraternity 
of the Scalzo, and in the convent of 
the Servi, where there are works paint- 
ed by him at different times. At the 
Scalzo he painted in chiar’ oscuro some 
passages of the life of St Giovanni, the 
cartoons for which are in the Palazzo 
Rinuccini, and in these works there 
are several noted imitations, even some 

res of Albert Durer. In the story 

the Baptism of Christ, we see his 
first manner; his advancement in 
others, as the Visitation, painted some 
years after ; and finally, as in the birth 
of the Baptist, his most excellent and 
grandest style. Thus too, in the lesser 
cloisters at the Servi, the histories of 
the life of St Filippo Benezii, are very 
graceful, though among the first move~ 
ments of his genius; a greater work 
in the same is the Epiphany of 
our Saviour, and the birth of the Vir- 
gin; but above all, and the greatest of 
his productions, is the Holy Family in 
repose, painted over the door of the 
greater cloister, which, from a sack of 
grain on which J supports him- 
self, is commonly called the Madonna 
of the Sack—a noble picture in the 
history of the art, and equalled by few 
others. Several prints have been taken 
of it, and after the lapse of two centu- 
ries and a half, it has found an artist 
worthy of itself, having been recently 
engraved by Morghen, along with ano- 
ther analogous composition taken from 
the Camere of Raphael. These two 
prints form part of every.rich eabihet, 
and to him who has not visited Flo. 
rence and Rome, they would induce 
the belief that Andrea was rather the 
rival than the follower 4 the first mas 
3X 
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ter of the art. In beholding close by 
us the picture itself, we know not how 
to cease gazing upon it ; it is finished 
as if it had been worked for a study ; 
every hair is distinct, every tint gra~ 
duated with the highest art, each con- 
tour marked out with a te pore = 
iety and grace. But amid all this di- 
lngenes, there is expressed, at the same 
time, an ease and facility, which makes 
all appear as if it were natural and 
spontaneous. . 
At the Poggio of Cajano there is a 
resentation of Cesar, seated con- 
spicuously in a place ornamented with 
statues, and presented as in tribute of 
his victories, with eastern birds and 
beasts of chase ;—a picture quite in 
the antique taste, and sufficient of it- 
self to render Andrea highly eminent 
as a perspective painter. ‘The order 
to embellish this villa was from Leo 
the Tenth, and Andrea, whose com- 
titors there were Franciabigio and 
ontormo, made-every effort to please 
the great supporter of the art, and to 
excel his rivals! But it appears that 
neither he nor they were encouraged 
to continue their hours in-that place, 
for it is known that the great hall was 
some years afterwards finished by 
Alessandro Allori. Of Andrea’s pic- 
tures in oil, the Sovereign Palace 
(Palazzo Pitti) is adorned with many. 
Besides the paintings of St Francis, the 
Assumption, the History of Joseph, 
and the other works collected by the 
family of the Medici, the Grand Duke 
Leopold purchased from the monks of 
Lugo a most beautiful Piety, and 
placed it in the Tribune, to sustain the 
character of the Sehool. The Saints 
Peter and Paul being there represent- 
ed together, contrary to the history, 
was not the fault of the painter who 
imagined them with such beauty, but 
of him who commissioned the picture. 
In the Dead Christ, the skilful have 
noted some defects, such as his ap- 
pearing too much as if self-supported, 
and having the veins more highly re- 
lieved than is found in death. But 
what is that to the rest of the picture, 
designed, coloured, disposed in so as- 
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ra 
tonishing a manner? The Supper , 
our Lord, in the Monastery Ti 
vi, would be no less admired, werey 
notsoshut up and concealed. Assutedie 
it was admired by the soldiers why 
besieged Florence in 1529, and qe 
stroyed the suburbs of the city,- Hig. 
ving demolished the belfry, the 
and a part of the monastery 
on seeing the picture, they ed, 
as it were, immoveable, and had’ 
heart to proceed further in their y 
of destruction—thus imitating 
Demetrius, who, having u 
Rhodes, shewed respect,'tt is only 
to a picture of Protogenes. a 
As Andrea painted a great number 
of pictures, he is well known also be: 
yond his own country. His best work 
in the hand of strangers * is, perhaps; 
that which passed into a palace of 
Genoa, from the church of the Domi 
nicans of Sarzana, who still have afine 
copy of it. It is composed much 
the taste of Fra Bartolommeo ; and; bé. 
sides the saints placed around the Vir 
gin, and upon the steps, there are in 
front of the picture, and rising from 
its lower plane, two pretty largellgened 
seen only as far as the knees. I know 
that this division is not satisfactory to 
the critics, but it certainly there ae 
sists in placing variously so many 
figures, and renders more ‘apparent 
the distance between the nearest and 
the furthest removed, by which the 
theatre appears to increase, and there 
is consequently a triumph of art 
There is no scarcity of his Holy Fa. 
milies in the best eollections. There 
are two in the possession of the Mar- 
chese Rinuccini at Florence, and others 
in the possession of Roman princes, 
all differing from each other, with this 
exception, perhaps, that the likeness 
of the Virgin, which Andrea was in 
the habit of drawing from his own 
wife, are almost always the same. I 
have also seen many in the cities sab. 
ject to Rome and Florence, and nots 
few in Lombardy, besides those which 
one reads of in the Catalogues of the 
Ultramontane Cabinets. t i 
With so much genius, he certainly 








* In Italy, the words Stranciri, Forestieri, &c. are frequently applied by the ihe 
bitants of one district or dukedom to those of another. a 

+ About eighteen months ago, an English gentleman, Mr B., equally versed in the 
theory and practice of the art, in journeying by an unusual route frem Florence ® 
Rome, discovered in an old convent a painting by Andrea del Sarto. He perce 
through the cobwebs and discoloured varnish by which it was obscured, that it was 
picture in the highest style of the master. 


It was a Holy Family of great siz 
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198t-] 
deserved to be happy; yet, if a book 
were, compiled from the calamities of 
painters, as has been done in the his- 
4 y of men of literature, no one would 
excite, our compassion more than he. 
‘The poverty of Coreggio was rather 
exaggerated than true ; the misery of 
Dominichino knew its bounds; the 
Caracci, though poorly paid, lived be- 
ond scarcity ; but Andrea, from the 
d-fated day on which he married a 
certain woman named Lucrezia del 
Fede, remained in grief to his last 
igh. Vasari, in his first edition, says, 
on for having married this woman 
he was despised by his friends, and 
abandoned by his employers ; so much 
‘was he the slave of her will, that he 
was obliged to leave off succouring his 
own father and mother; and that, on ac- 
count of her arrogance and ungovern- 
able temper, no scholar of Andrea’s 
could remain with him for any time. 
Inthe second edition, Vasari has either 
repented of what he had told, or been 

; for he is comparatively si- 
Tent in such reproaches, though he 
does not deny that she was to her hus- 
band the: source of perpetual sorrow. 
He relates, in addition, that Andrea 
was called to the Court of Francis the 
First of France, where, approved and 
pensioned, he might have raised the 
envy of every artist, had he not, in- 
duced by the womanly lamentations 
of Lucrezia, returned to Florence ; 
and, breaking the faith which he had 
pledged by oath to the king, he un- 
.wisely preferred remaining in his own 
country. Repenting of this rash step, 
and desirous to re-enter into his for- 
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mer fortune, he was unable to obtain 
it. Thus, between jealousies,.and the 
narrowness of his domestic circum- 
stances, he daily pined away, till at 
last, struck by contagion, and aban-~ 
doned both by his wife, and others, he 
died in 1530, in the 42d year of his age, 
and was buried with the most obscure 
obsequies. 

The artists who came nearest to 
Andrea in their style of painting, were 
Mare Antonio Francia Bigi, called 
Baldinucci, or Franciabigio, and Pon- 
tormo. The first was scholar, for 
some months, of Albertinelli, and af- 
terwards, it appears, formed himself 
upon the best models of the school ; 
nor, according to Vasari, were there 
many equal to him in the anato- 
‘my, in perspective,.in the daily ex- 
ercise of drawing from the naked, or 
in his exquisite gitgence in every la- 
bour. There was already, by him, in 
the church of St Pier Maggiore, an 
Annunciation, the figures small, and 
of the highest finish, the architecture 
beautiful, yet the picture was not 
wholly free from the old dryness. 
Andrea, with whom he had contract- 
ed a friendship, and formed a compa- 
nionship in study, raised him to.a 
higher style. Francia, (as he is call- 
ed by Vasari,) from an associate be- 
came an ardent imitator ; and, if not 
inferior in talent, yet he never could 
add dispositions so sweet, effects so 
true, or so much native grace to his 
figures. There is in the cloisters of 
the Annunziata, a Lunette picture of 
_the Marriage of the Virgin, close by 
the works of Andrea; and we there 





figures as large as life. On more minute inquiry, he found its merits were quite un- 
‘known to the fraternity, and before his departure concluded a bargain for its purchase, 
at a sum not exceeding L.25 English money. Not anticipating any further difficulty, 
he was in no hurry to remove his treasure from its old abode, but prosechted his tour 
-@8 far as Rome, and then returned to Florence, from whence he issued the necessary di- 
rections for its removal to Leghorn for embarkation.. In the meantime, however, he 
had been so unguarded as to mention the circumstance to some of his acquaintance, and 
it came to the ears of a person employed as a Commissioner, by the Grand Duke, in 
collecting and preserving the capi d’opera of the art. Application was immediately 
‘made to Government, and two peremptory orders obtained, one of which was despatch- 
ed to che convent, to prohibit the sale of the picture, in the event of its being still there, 
and the other to Leghorn, to forbid its being shipped, and to authorize its seizure, in 
possession of whomsoever it might be. It was apprehended in the act of commencing its 
journey to the ocean, that “+ highway broad and free,’’ which would so soon have carried 








it in triumph to England. It was shortly afterwards brought to Florence, where, clean- 
sed; re-varnished, and set in a magnificent frame, it now graces an apartment of the 
-Pitti Palace, and is looked upon as one of the chief jewels of that unrivalled collection. 
An this country it would have been worth two thousand guineas! We mention the an- 
as a warning to others. Vir sapit qui pauce loquitur, says Ruddiman, 
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perceive in what manner one painter 
strove to arrive, by effort, at the same 
degree of excellence which another had 
attained by his genius. This work is 
not yet completed, because, having 
been examined by the monks before 
due time, the painter felt so vexed, 
that he gave it several blows with his 
hammer, in order to destroy it, and 
could never be again prevailed upon 
to give it the last finish, nor did any 
one else dare to do so. In the paint- 
ing of the Scalzo he also competed 
with Andrea ; and he there executed 
two Histories, which certainly suffer 
little from the comparison. Thus, too, 
at the Poggio Cajano, in the same spi- 
rit of friendly rivalry, he undertook to 
represent the return of Marcus Tul- 
lius from exile; and although that 
work was left unfinished (in tronco,) 
it exhibits great merit. It is the chief 
praise of Franciabigio’s pencil, to have 
so often -with Andrea, and to 
have kept alive in him that emulation 
and industry, as if he had feared the 
possibility of being overcome. 

Jacopo Carruchi, from the name of 
his birth-place, called Pontormo, was 
a man of rare genius, and admired, 
even in his earliest works, by Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. He had recei- 
ved a few lessons from Da Vinci, af- 
terwards from Albertinetti, and was 
somewhat advanced in the art by Pier 
de Cosimo ; finally, he gave himself 
as a scholar to Andrea del Sarto. Ha- 
ving raised the jealousy of his master, 
and been treated uncourteously, he was 
induced to take his leave, and soon be- 
came rather a competitor than an imi- 
tator in many labours. In the Visita- 
tion at the cloisters of the Servi, in the 
picture of various saints in the Church 
of St Michelino, in the two histories 
of Joseph, in a cabinet of the Great 
Gallery, one clearly sees how he fol- 
lows his master without fatigue, and 
is guided almost in the same path ra- 
ther by a resemblance in natural ge- 
nius, than through any principle of 
imitation. It is an error to regard him 
as a copyist, like the seftarii, of mere 
forms and faces. .He has always an 
originality by which he may be distin- 

hed. I have seen one of his sacred 
milies in the house of the Marquis 
Carboni Pucci, along with others by 
Baccio, Rossi, and del Sarto; and 
however much he may have resembled 
or imitated these, he yet possesses a 
well-defined character of his own. 
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His style may be said to have 
somewhat estranged from the n 
and he too easily became dissat 
with one manner in order to att 
what he conceived as a better, thin 
frequently with an unfortunate te 
So it happened likewise to N; 
Milanese, and to Sacchi, the 
and indeed to every one else, whi y 
too mature an age, has attemptaly 
change his taste. The Certosa of fig 
rence possesses a picture by Pontormg 
from which the learned have dedag 
the three manners ascribed to hij 
The first is correct in the design, ay 
one in the colouring, and mm 

regarded as the most allied to Ay 
drea. The second is also good in th 
design, but the colouring is rather lin 
guid i it was this which seems to hay 
served as an example to Bronzino, apt 
others of an after pefind. he ti 
is a true imitation of Albert Durer, net 
merely in the invention, ‘but even in 
the heads and attitudes, a mannermot 
truly unworthy of so beautiful s com 
mencement. Of this style it is, how 
ever, difficult to find examples, 
some histories of the Passion in’ 
cloister of the monastery of 
seemingly copied from the 
of Albert, and from the effects of whid 
he afterwards spent some years in 
deavouring to free himself. ba 4 
have added a fourth manner if’ 
eat works at St Lorenzo withw 

e was engaged for deren te 
the Flood, and the Universal Judgment, 
had been still in existence. 
were his last labour, and af 
white-washed for some ordinary putt 
pose, without either regret or remo. 
strance on the part of the artificers 
He had then wished to imitate Mi 
Angelo, and to leave some 
of what has been called the anatomi- 
cal style, which in Florence was D0" 
about to be esteemed beyond 
other. But the effect produced, 
very different from the object ail 
at, and he only taught poner 
vain and fruitless it is for a man, 
vanced in years to affect to follow 
vatying fashion of the Me (ba 

It was a custom of Andrea del a 
to, in common with Raffael, 
others of the age, to conduct his works 
with the aid of painters rage ‘ia 
his style, who were either his scholar 
or his friends. ‘This notice is not’ 
out use to those who, in studyi 
pictures, may sometimes detect 


Fats, 
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tach of another brush. _ ° known 
the finishing hand to some 
Cee ot Pontormo, and that he 
in his company Jacone and Do- 
nico Puligo, two men born for the 
att, quick and docile in imitation, al- 
though desirous of more substantial 
rewards than those of honour. A high- 
y commendable work of Jacone, is 
on the front of the noble Casa Buon- 
delmonte, done in fon oscuro, a 
abeautiful design (in regard to whic 
he was excellent) and entirel y after 
the manner of Andrea; besides the 
in oil which he executed at 
and of ree Meo — 
withpraise. Puligo, on er hand, 
rzelled less indesign than in colour- 


ber; re > = 


ir His style was mild, harmonious, 
) har clear, though not without an idea 

ant of concealing the contours, and thus 
‘iia freeing himself from the obligation of 
Tt, Not 


them more perfect. ‘Thecha- 
neter of his style of painting may be 
discovered in some Madonnas, and 
other pi ee which, a nae 
signed by Andrea, appear at first sight 
as if they were also painted by him. 
Another intimate friend and scholar 
of Andrea was Dominico Conti, who 
became heir — collection of draw- 
ings, and w memory is eulogized 
aii bust erected ron Ae tenodt ee 
side the immortal works of the An- 
nungiata. Vasari makes mention of 
another follower of Andrea, called Pier- 
francesco di Jacopo di Sandro, by 


is 
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whom there are three pictures in the 
Church of St Spirito. He also-makes 


honourable mention of two others who 
lived much in France, Nannoccia and 


Andrea a, both of whom held 
a style allied to that of Del Sarto. 
From the hands of the above-named 


painters more than from ce 
proceeded the many beautif 
— - a and ee 80 
requently are e to pass for origi- 
nals; but it does not appear credible 
that Andrea should have repeated so 
often or so punctually his own inven- 
tions, or should ‘have himself reduced 
them from the great to the small = 
em I have seen one of his ‘hol; 
ilies, the Saint Elizabeth of whi 

may be found in more than ten cabi- 
nets; and other figures painted by 
him may be found repeated in three or 
four houses. I have observed the pic~ 
ture of St Lorenzo, with other saints, 
which is in the Pitti, also in the Gal- 
lery of Albani, andthe Visitation of our 
Lord, in the Palazzo Giustiniani ; the 
Birth of our Lady, as painted at the 
Serri, is also in the ‘house of Signor 
Pirri at Rome, all most beautified pic- 
tures, of a small size, by an ancient 
hand, and usually assigned to Andrea 
del Sarto. To me it appears not im- 
probable that the best of so great a 
number were at least painted in ‘his 
study, and retouched by himself, as 
was the occasional custom of ‘Titian 
and Raffael. 


other, 
copies 





We have no hesitation in saying, 
that this is by far the best book high 
has ever been written by any British 
traveller on the subject of North Ame- 
rica ; and we are quite sure it must not 
y attract a great deal of notice now, 
retain its place hereafter, in every 
considerable library, both on this and 
on.the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
Written, as we are informed, by a very 
Yoon man ; but this is what nobody 
be likely to guess from the style 
either of its opinions, or of its language: 
for it displays enthusiasm, without any 
ttace of the green ; and in the midst of 
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much ornament, we have been able to 
discover nothing either of superfluity or 
of vanity. In short, it seems to contain 
a faithful and unaffected transcript of 
the workings of a mind alike active, 
reflective, fervid, imaginative, shrewd, 
upright, and generous. Mr Howisop 
is entitled, by this effort alone, to claim 
no undistinguished rank among the 
English writers of his time ; but no- 
bedy who reads his book, can doubt 
that it remains with himself to de- 
mand and obtain, by future exertions, 
such a high and eminent place, as it is 
probable this own modesty may have 
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Canada, Domestic, Local, and Characteristic: to which are 


aided, Practical Details for the information of ag ag of every class; and some 
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hitherto prevented him from concei- 
ving to be within his reach. 

The subject of Emigration is per- 
haps the most important to which the 
attention of British j politicians has late- 
ly been directed ; and we earnestly re- 
commend this book to the notice of all 
who love their country, and their coun- 
try’s welfare, because we believe more 
practically useful hints in regard to this 
great subject, may be gathered from 
its unpretending pages, than from all 
the treatises and travels that have ap- 
peared within the last twenty years. 
Totally free from the yeuadion which 
have so offensively characterized the 

ter part of those who went before 
im—totally free, as it appears to us, 
from all prejudices, except a few, from 
which we hope English gentlemen 
will never be quite emancipated—Mr 
Howison writes like a man who loves 
his country, and respects her religion, 
butdisplays not the least trace of bigot- 
ry, either political or religious. He has 
not gone through a new region wil- 
fully blinded. He has seen the good 
and the evil, and he has told what he 
has seen with the calmness of one who 
has thought too much of human life, 
either to expect extravagantly, or to 
judge uncharitably. His sagacity has 
not chilled his feelings, nor has his 
warm-heartedness unnerved his judg- 
ment. Our literature, in a word, has 
not for a long time witnessed a debut 
every way so promising, as this of Mr 
Howison. 

It does not appear with what parti- 
cular views or purposes Mr Howison 
crossed the Atlantic ; though, from va- 
rious es in his book, we should 
be inclined to suppose he did not tra- 
vel purely for amusement, but rather 
that he had entertained some thoughts 
of settling either in Canada or in the 
United States, in some professional si- 
tuation. That he has received a me- 
dical education, we think highly pro- 
bable, particularly from the excellent 
style in which he satirizes some of the 
transatlantic practitioners, and the fe- 
licity with which he occasionally dis- 
cusses topics of chemical, mineralogi- 
cal, and zoological inquiry ; but with 
Mr Howison’s personal views, we have 
Fie to do: It is sufficiently evi- 
dent, that in the pursuit of them, he 
sought and obtained very extensive 
opportunities of observing the state of 
society, manners, and commerce, in all 
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a 

ee districts through which he tray. 

Being a Scotsman, and of cat 
quainted with the actual. state of his 
country, it was to be expected th 
Howison should consider. the. subi 
of emigration, with a particular regay 
to the habits and necessities’ of the 
unfortunate countrymen of hia ow, 
who, in consequence of man 
ward circumstances, are every daycom. 
pelled to think of seeking the a 
of existence at a distance from ther 
native land ; and we shall not 
to conceal, that to our view the chief 
interest and value of his book consis 
in the admirable manner in whighihe 
has thrown together the result of in. 

uiries instituted and pursued 

e€ most patriotic of motives, 
is not the place nor the time for invem 
tigating the short-sighted and heark 
less behaviour of certain great proprig. 
tors, whose miserable selfishness. hag 
been the chief origin of the necessity, 


of emigration from the mountai 


districts of Scotland. The day. 
come, and that full surely, when thege 
persons, or their descendants, shall 
compelled to repent in pte rt 
vexation of spirit, of the poli i 
drivesaway fe art and oma 
santry, for the sake of rearing a 
rent species of farm-stock, and there. 
by increasing (perhaps precari 
enough) the rental of a few overgrown 
estates. The whole of this subject ig 
we are well informed, about to be 
treated in the fullest and most master. 
ly manner, by one whose name will 
afford the highest pledge, both forthe 
accuracy of his statements, and the 
liberality of his views—and, therefore, 
we for the present shall be silent. Tt 
is sufficient to know, that a necessity 
for emigration does exist among the 
Highlanders of Scotland, and it# 
most consolatory to be assured by 

a man as Mr Howison, that by emi 
grating to Upper Canada, it is in the 
power of any industrious man to pur 
chase, by the labour of three or 
years, the certainty of a com 
subsistence for himself and the wi 
of his family, during all the rest @f 
their days. Mr Howison’s précis @ 
the result of his observations on ti 
head, is too valuable not to be givens 
it stands in his own words: 


bound for Quebec or Montreal. 
1 


‘* Emigrants ought to embark in By : 
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y New York, they will have to pay a 
fay of 30 per cent. upon their luggage 
when they arrive at that port ; and, as there 

wy little water-carriage between it and 
inaiia, the route will prove a ee. 

ve one, particularly to people who carry 
eeeion along vith them. Those who 
lave money to spare, should lay in a quan- 
tity of wearing apparel before leaving this 

ntry, as all articles of the kind cost very 
high in Upper Canada. A stock of broad- 
doth, cotton, shoes, bedding, &c. can be 
aarried out at a trifling expence, and will 
prove advantageous to the settler. But no 
one'should take household furniture with 
him sand if he cannot sell what he has in 
this country, he ought to leave it behind 
him. The conveyance of tables, chairs, &c. 
into the back-woods costs far more than 
their value; besides every thing that is ne- 
for the interior of a log-hut can be 

in the settlements. Good furni- 
ture is not at all fit for the rude abode that 
must at first be occupied by those who 
have newly emigrated. 

“A e to Quebec or Montreal can 
now be procured for about £7, provisions 
included. Half price is usually paid for 

childten. Nothing is charged for luggage, 
unless the quantity is very great. ‘Those 
emigrants who have but a small sum of 
money, should convert it into guineas or 
dollars, British bank-notes and silver not 
being current in Canada. If the amount is 
large, it should be lodged in the hands of 
a friend in this country, and such arrange- 
ments made as will enable its owner to ob- 
tain the sum he wants, by drawing a bill 
upon his correspondent at home. 

“ There are offices, both at Quebec and 
Montreal, where persons, by paying a small 
fee, may obtain some information about 
vacant lands, the expence of a grant, and 
the means of proceeding to the Upper Pro- 
vince. Emigrants should go to these when- 
ever they get on shore, and make such in- 
a as they may think necessary, and 

immediately set out for York. 

“When the emigrant reaches York, he 
should go to the Land Office there, where 
he will be informed concerning the steps 
that must be taken, before he can be en- 
titled to a grant. It is unnecessary to de- 
tail these farther than by stating, that the 
chief object of them is, to make the appli- 
cant prove himself a British subject. 

“Government gives fifty acres of land to 
any British subject, free of cost ; but, if 
he.wishes to have a larger quantity, he 
must Pay fees to a certain amount. In Ca- 
nada, fifty acres are considered as a very 





small farm, and therefore the emigrant 

procure at least twice as much, if 
he can afford to do so; however, he will 
not easily obtain more than one hundred 
y acres, unless he proves himself possessed 
of the means of soon bringing a larger 
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quantity under cultivation. All lands are 
bestowed under certain regulations and re- 
strictions. The settler must clear five acres 
upon each hundred granted to him, open a 
road in front of his lot, and build a log. 
house of certain dimensions. These set- 
tling-duties, if performed within eighteen 
months after the loeation-ticket has been 
issued, entitle him to a deed from govern- 
ment, which makes the lot his for ever ; 
and are so far from being severe or unrea- 
sonable, that he will find it necessary to 
perform them in less than the time speci- 
fied, if he propose to obtain a subsistence 
from the cultivation of his farm. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the fees on grants of land 
exceeding fifty acres :— 


100 acres - - £514 1 
9G: 609 owt BIER 
300—=C«i-} - - 2411 7 
400 ~ - - 32 5 8 
500s - - 3919 9 
600 - - 47 18 10 
700 - - 6517 il 
800 - - - 63 2 0 
999 - - 7016 0 
1000 - - - 7810 2 
1100 - - 86 4 3 
1200 —- - - 9318 4 


* The emigrant must now visit the set- 
tlement, or place, where he feels most incli- 
ned to take up his residence. Different per- 
sons will, of course, recommend different 
spots. But that tract of land which extends 
from the mouth of the Niagara river to the 
head of Lake Erie, combines a greater 
number of advantages than any other por- 
tion of the Province; and the emigrant 
will do well to choose his lot in some part 
of it. He may perhaps be told, that it lies 
too far from a market ; but this is quite a 
temporary defect, and is fully counterba- 
lanced by the richness of soil, comparative 
lightness of timber, fine water communica- 
tions, and superiority of climate, which cha- 
racterize its whole extent. Ancaster, Long 
Point, Talbot Road, &c. are situated in 
this fertile region, which contains many 
other settlements equally beautiful and in- 
viting. 

*¢ Whenever the emigrant has obtained 
from government a location-ticket, which 
is a sort of certificate that empowers him 
to take possession of the portion of land he 
has selected, he ought to commence opera- 
tions immediately. But it sometimes hap- 
pens, that emigrants are too poor to pur- 
chase the provisions, stock, and farming 
utensils that new settlers require, when 
commencing their labours. Persons so si- 
tuated must hire themselves out, until they 
gain enough to make a beginning. They 
will be paid for their work in money, grain, 
cattle, or provisions ; all which articles will 
prove equally useful and valuable to them. 
They will, at the same time, be acquiring 
a knowledge of the manners and customs 
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of the country, the nature of the seasons, 
the mode of farming, and various other de - 
particulars. The female part of the 
y may engage themselves as house- 
hold servants, whose wages are always paid 
in money, and thus adda good deal to the 
general stock. Many, who are now inde- 
pendent settlers, came to the Province in 
absolute poverty; but, by pursuing the 
plan above described, were soon enabled to 
commence working upon their own lands, 
and. to raise themselves beyond the reach 
of want. 

*¢ Some people choose to clear a few 
acres, and crop them, before they build a 
house, or go to reside upon their lots. 
Others erect a habitation first of all, and 
move into it at once with their families. 
The first plan is most congenial to the 
feelings of British emigrants ;. for the par- 
tial cultivation that has been effected, di- 
minishes the wildness of the surrounding 
forests; and things are usually more com- 
fortable and orderly within doors, than 
they can be when the settler takes up his 
residence on his land before any trees have 
been cut down. But the expence of sup- 

rting a family, while clearing operations 
se aie forward,.is great, leni idle 
members engage themselves as servants ; 
and the work, particularly if hired persons 
are puplesst, does not proceed so fast as 
it would do, were the principal residing 
upon his lot, and superintending the busi- 
ness himself. Therefore, all settlers who 
have little money, ought to set themselves 
down in the woods at once, and boldly 
commence chopping. This plan may sub- 
ject them to a few hardships, but it will 
assuredly be for their advantage in the 
end. 


d 


** Much of the immediate success of a 
settler depends upon the time of his arri- 
val in the country. Should he not reach 
Quebec till the autumn, winter will be al- 
most:commencing before he arrives at Y ork, 
and the badness of the roads, and incle- 
mency of the weather, will then make it 
difficult for him to travel to the new set- 
tlements, and survey the lands that are 
open for location. Even were he able to fix 
upon a lot, and build a house before win- 
ter set in, he could not clear any land till 
spring, on account of the deepness of the 
— and ce ape 3 while he would all 

e time be at expence of supportin 
himself and his family in ‘dlences’* But i 
the emigrant reaches York in the month of 
July, he will find sufficient time to choose 
a good lot, erect a habitation, clear several 
acres'of ground, and sow it with wheat or 
Indian corn, previous to the commence- 
ment of winter: thus getting the start, by 
a whole’ year, of him who arrives late in 
the autumn, and who would only be pre- 
parting his land for seed, when the other 
was reaping his first crop, 
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‘¢ T shall now suppose thatthe 
has made all necessary 

the occupation of his land. His, 
then is to get a house built.. If 
in a settlement, his neighbours.will 
him in doing this without being paid, 
if far back in the woods, he must hi 
ple to work for him. The usual di ; 
of a house are eighteen feet by. six 
The roof is covered with bark or shingle 
and the floor with rough hewn 
interstices between the logs that 

the walls being filled up with picom-¢ 
wood and clay. Stones are for the 
back of the fire-place, and a hollow cong 
of coarse basket work does the office: of 
chimney. The whole cost of a 0 
of this kind will not exceed £12, suppai 
sing the labourers had been paid for’ereehi 
ing it; but as almost every person cay 
have much of the work done. gratia, the 
expence will not perhaps amount tomorg 


than £5.0r £6.” ” 
Those who think seriously <i 
lowing Mr Howison’s advice, will, 
course study his book with the seri 
attention it deserves ; but won 
whole, it seems to be made out 
elearly and convincingly, that-anpim 
dustrious family, who can commands 
capital of L.20 or L.30, may 
embark for Canada, and nourish’ 
hope of soon seeing themselves‘elevs 
ted into a situation of comfort andi 
dependence, altogether unknowil « 
mong the poorer classes of our gd 
trymen here in Britain—while the 
man who is in possession of twice as 
much money, cannot. fail, unle 
through the most culpable negli 
on his own part, to establish-hi 
in the course of a very few years; in’ 
manner far more than adequate tose 
cure all the purposes for which 
Scotehman ever emigrates, or think 
emigrating from his native shores.” 
We have not room to enter. 
fully into the merits of this pe 
Mr Howison’s work, but. sha! 
proceed to consider very bri 
merits of a purely literary character 
These, it cannot be disputed, are‘ofs 
very brilliant order. Howison: (tie 
Humboldt) seems to write of the f® 
rests, the rivers, the cataracts, (i 

















boundless and majestic wildernt 
of the New World, as if his Spm 
were quite penetrated with the mighs. 
ty and mysterions influences of. 
mental nature ; nor have we met, 
a long while, with any thing»t 
charming in our literature, thanthe 
studied contrast continually: presé 
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by. bis and temperate views of 
men manners on the one hand, 
sm@his most rich und imaginative de- 

of external nature on the 
der. Neither Chateaubriand nor 
Humboldt has written any thing more 
truly beautiful and impressive, than 
his sketch of the voyage up the St 
Lawrence in the batteaux—Some of 
his descriptions of walks and rides 

H the primeval forests, which 
still skirt the shores of Ontario and 
Brie—His rich panorama of the thou- 
sad islands—or, above all, his visit 
tothe cataracts of Niagara. We ven- 
ture to quote a considerable part of 
the last Eeerition: and to challenge 
any one to point out any thing more 

erful, or more chastely and taste- 
Filly powerful, in all the prose that 
has been written in our time. 

“ The Table Rock, from which the 
Falls of Niagara may be contemplated in 
all their grandeur, lies on an exact level 
with the edge of the cataract, on the Cana- 
da side, and, indeed, forms a part of the 
precipice over which the water gushes. It 
derives its name from the circumstance of 
its projecting beyond the cliffs that support 
it, like the leaf of a table. To gain this po- 
sition, it is necessary to descend a steep 
bank, and to follow a path that winds 
among shrubbery and trees, which entire- 
ly conceal from the eye the scene ,that 
awaits him who traverses it. When near 
the termination of this road, a few steps 
catried me beyond all these obstructions, 
and a magnificent amphitheatre of cataracts 
burst upon my view with appalling sud- 
denness and majesty. However, in a mo- 
ment the scene was concealed from my 
eyes by a dense cloud of spray, which in- 
volved me so completely, that I did not 
dare to extricate myself. A mingled rush- 
ing and thundering filled my ears. I could 
see nothing except when the wind made a 
chasm in the spray, and then tremendous 
cataracts seemed to encompass me on every 
side, while below, a raging and foamy gulf 
of undiscoverable extent lashed the rocks 
with its hissing waves, and swallowed, un- 
der a horrible obscurity, the smoking floods 
that were precipitated into its bosom. 

“ At the sky was obscured by 
clouds, but after a few minutes the sun 
burst forth, and the breeze subsiding at the 
same time, permitted the spray to ascend 


vif Petpendicularly. A hostof pyramidal clouds 
‘§ Tse majestically, one after another, from 
B § ‘he abyss at the bottom of the Fall; and 
9 aah, when it had ascended a little above 


edge of the cataract, displayed a beau- 


‘§ ‘fil rainbow, which in a few moments was 





transferred into the bosom of the 
that immediately succeeded. The 
Vou, X. 
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een de Oe See eh eit ~— 
rough a directly over me, an 
caning the full influence of the sun, ex- 
hibited a luminous and magnificent rain- 
bow, which continued to over-arch and ir- 
ee 
enthusiastically contemplated the indeseri- 
bable scene. 

‘** Any person, who has nerve enough, 
(as I had,) may plunge his hand into the 
water of the Great Fall, after it is project- 
ed over the precipice, merely by lying down 
flat, with his face beyond the edge of the 
Table Rock, and stretching out his arm to 
its utmost extent. The experiment is truly 
a horrible one, and such as I would not 
wish to repeat ; for, even to this day, I feel 
a shuddering and recoiling sensation when 
I recollect having been in the posture above 
described. 

** The body of water which composes 
the middle part of the Great Fall is so im- 
mense, that it descends nearly two-thirds of 
the space without being ruffled or broken, 
and the solemn calmness with which it rolls 
over the edge of the procizion, is finely con- 
trasted with the perturbed appearance it as- 
sumes after having reached the gulf below. 
But the water towards each side of the Fall 
is shattered the moment it drops over the 
rocks, and loses as it descends, in a great 
measure, the character of a fluid, being di- 
vided into pyramidal-shaped fragments, 
the bases of which are turned upwards. 
The surface of the gulf below the cataract 
presents a very singular aspect ; seeming, 
as it were, filled with an immense quantity 
of hoar frost, which is agitated by small 
and rapid undulations. The particles of 
water are dazzlingly white, and do not ap- 
parently unite together, as might be sup- 
posed, but seem to continue for a time in a 
state of distinct comminution, and tor 
each other with a thrilling and shivering 
motion which cannot easily be described. 

“ The noise made by the ora wi 
Fall, though very great, is infinitely less 
than might be expected, and varies in loud- 
ness according to the state of the atmos- 
phere. When the weather is clear and 
frosty, it may be distinctly heard at the 
distance of ten or twelve miles ; nay much 
further when there is a steady breeze ; but 
I have frequently stood upon the declivity 
of the high bank that overlooks the Table 
Rock, and distinguished a low thundering 
only, which at times was altogether drown- 
ed amidst the roaring of the rapids above 
the cataract. In my opinion, the concave 
shape of the Great Fall explains this cir- 
cumstance. The noise vibrates from one 
side of the rocky recess to the other, and a 
little only escapes from its confinement, and 
even this is less distinctly heard than it 
would otherwise be, as the profusion of 
spray renders the air near the cataract a 
very indifferent conductor of sound. 
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« The road 'to the bottom of the Fall 
presents. many more difficulties than that 
which leads to the Table Rock. After lea- 
ving the Table Rock, the traveller must 
proceed. down the river nearly half a mile, 
where he will come to.a small chasm in the 
bank, in which there is a spiral staircase 
enclosed in a wooden building. By descend- 
ing this stair, which is seventy or eighty 
feet, icular height, he will find 

i under the. precipice on the top of 
which he formerly walked. A high but 
sloping bank extends from its base to the 

of the river; and on the sumniit of 
this there is a narrow slippery path, cover- 
ed with angular fragments of rock, which 
leads to the Great Fall. The impending 
cliffs, hung with a profusion of trees and 
brushwood, over-arch this road, and seem 
to vibrate with the thunders of the cataract. 
In some places rise abruptly to the 
height of one hundred feet, and display up- 
on their surfaces, fossil shells, and the or- 
ic remains of a former world ; thus sub- 
fimely leading the mind to contemplate the 
convulsions which nature has undergone 
since the creation. As the traveller ad- 
vances, he is frightfully stunned by the ap- 
ing noise ; for clouds of spray some- 
times envelope him, and suddenly check 
his faltering steps,—rattlesnakes start from 
the cavities of the rocks, and the scream of 
eagles soaring among the whirlwinds of ed- 
dying vapour, which obscure the gulf of 
the cataract, at intervals announce that the 
ing waters have hurled some. bewilder- 
ed animal over the precipice. After scram- 
bling among piles of huge rocks that ob- 
struct his way, the traveller gains the bot- 
tom of the Fall, where the soul can be sus- 
ceptible only of one emotion, viz. that of un- 
controllable terror. 

* It was not until I had, by frequent 
excursions to the Falls, in some measure 
familiarized my mind with their sublimi- 
ties, that I ventured to explore the pene- 
tralia of the Great Cataract. The precipice 
over which it rolls is very much arched 
underneath ; while the impetus which the 
water receives in its descent, projects. it far 
beyond the cliff, and thus an immense 
Gothic arch is formed by the rock and the 
torrent. Twice I entered this cavern, and 
twice I was obliged to retrace my steps, 
lest I should be suffocated by the blasts of 
dense spray that whirled around me; how- 
ever, the third time I succeeded in advan- 
cing about twenty-five yards. Here dark- 
ness began to encircle me; on one side, 
the black cliff stretched itself into a gigan- 
tic arch far above my head, and on the 
other, the dense and hissing torrent form- 
ed an impenetrable sheet of foam, with 
which I was drenched in a moment. The 
rocks were so slippery, that I could hard. 
ly keep my feet, or hold securely by them ; 
while the horrid din made me think the 
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precipices above were tumbling) deeb: 
colossal fragments upon my heads ; 
. “It is not easy to w fabw 
individual might advance bei : 
of water and the rock ; but were 
possible to explore the recess to its ps 
eatery scarcely any one, I hy 
would have cou to attempt an exy 
tion of the ind. ry my 
‘* A little way below the Great F 
river is, comparatively speaking, so) 
uil, that a ferry boat lies betwee 
anada and American shores, for the gm 
venience of travellers. When I firtem 
etl, the heaving flood tossed about 
with a violence that seemed -v 
but as soon as we gained the middleg 
river, my attention was-al 
by the surpassing grandeur of the m 
before me. J was now within the area 
Semi.circle of cataracts, moré than 
thousand feet in extent, and floated ont 
surface of a gulf, raging, fathomiéss, i 
interminable. Majestic cliffs, sph 
bows, lofty trees, and columnsof sp 
the gorgeous decorations of this thes 
wonders, while a dazzling’ sun shed 
gent glories upon every part of the scens 
Surrounded with clouds of vapour, and 
stunned into a state of confusion and/tm 
tor by the hideous noise, I looked 
to the height of one hundred and 
and saw vast floods, dense, awful,andat 
pendous, vehemently bursting: 
cipice, and rolling down, as if the 
of heaven were opened to pour 
luge upon the earth. Loud. sounds, mesa 
bling discharges of artillery or ic ex- 
plosions, were now pepe we 
the watery tumult, and added terrorstotle 
abyss from which they issued. « Theam, 
looking majestically through the aseending 
spray, was encircled by a radiant: hal 
whilst fragments of rainbows ‘fleat 
every side, and momentarily vanishedax 
ly to give place to a succession of otha 
more brilliant. Looking backwards, lay 
the Niagara river, again become @ 
tranquil, rolling magnificently betweentl 
towering cliffs that rose on either 
receiving showers of orient dew. 
the trees that gracefully over-archel 
transparent bosom. A. gentle breess 
fled the waters, and beautiful birds:flaits 
ed around, as if to welcome its 
those clouds of spray, accompani 
ders and rainbows, which were the he 
of its precipitation into the abyss of them 
taract.”” 


wo. be 
The next is a short but admirable 
night-piece in the wilderness. a 


“ When it was midnight, I ] 
and strolled into the woods sagem 
the house. A glorious moon 


cended to the summit of the arch of 
ven, and poured a cular fio 
light upon the silent world below. ™ 
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‘above the horizon, | Mr gradually 
into twinkling points as rose i 
The motionless feiba  Werotelied 
toi “towards a cloudless 
ent, and the rustling of a withered 
the distant howl of the wolfalene 
rke upon my ear. I was suddenly roused 
m a delicious reverie, by observing a 
Object moving slowly and cautiously 
ide'the trees, At first, I fancied it was 
“but a nearet inspection discovered 
n on all fours. For & moment I 
to throw myself in his way, 
be meditating some sinister 
h against me ; however, on his wa: 
his hand, and putting his finger on his 
: ed him, and notwithstand- 
his injunction to silence, inquired what 
te did there. * Mé watch to see the deer 
kneel,” replied he; * This is Christmas 
and all the deer fall upon their knees 
the Great, Spirit, and look up.” The so- 
the scene, and the grandeur of 
the idea, alike contributed to fill me with 
awe. It was affecting to find traces of the 
Christian faith~existing in such a place, 
even in the form of valk a tradition.” 
"Fine as these are, we think it would 
not be difficult to quote ten or twelve 
sketches of equal excellence, from the 
first part of the book ; but we must 
now shew our readers, that Mr Howi- 
son talents for composition, not 
less vetsatile than powerful. Through- 
out the whole of the book, are scat- 
tered little characteristic sketches of 
domestic manners, which exhibit a sort 
of quiet tact and native humour, which 
i wit unately has come to be of but 
tare occurrence in our modern Eng- 
lish literature. We shall quote one 
or two of these little sketches, and 
then leave our readers to form their 
own conclusions. Mr Howison rests for 
ashort time in the house of a comfort- 
thle settler on the (Canadian) Thames. 
“Tn this house there was a woman af- 
flicted with acute rheumatism. She had 
tried the mineral oil without receiving any 
benefit from it, and consequently had been 
induced to put herself into the hands of 
one of the doctors of the settlement. This 
gentleman happened to make his daily visit 
‘when I was present, and entered the room, 
carrying a pair of large saddle-bags, in 
Which phials and gallipots were heard clat- 
teting against each other in a most formid- 
‘thle manner. He did not deign to take off 
ee to his patient, and 
saying, ‘ How d’ye do, my 
good lady, how d’ye do ?’—* Oh, doc- 
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tor,” ried the patient; “ T'was wishing ‘to 
ghee 
ever getting sn gain.” Hoity, toity,” 
returned the doctor, ‘ you io Bide 
ing sight better than you did’ yesterday.’ 
‘ Better !” exclaimed the sick 'wonian, 
no, doctor, I am no better—I'nt goi 
your hands.’ My dear 
lady,’ cried the doctor, * I'll: bet a pint of 
spirits I'll raise you in five days, make 
you so spry, that you'll dance upon this 
floor.’ —‘ Oh,’ said. the woman, ‘ if I 
had but the root doctor that used to attend 
our family at Connecticut; he was a dread, 
ful skeelful man.’, Here they were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of her husband, 
who was a clumsy, ¢redulous-looking per- 
son. ‘ Good morning to you, doctor,’ said 
he, * what's the word ?’—‘ Nothing new 
or strange, sir,’ returned the ddctor.—+ 
¢ Well now, doctor,’ continued the hus- 
band, ‘ how do ye find.that there woman ? 
—No better, I conclude ?—I guess as how 
it would be as.well to let you understand 
plainly, that if you can’t do her never no 
good, I wouldn’t wish to be run into no ex- 
pences——pretty low times, doctor—money’s 
out of the question, Now, sir, can you 
taise that there woman ?’.—* Yes, my good 
sir,’ cried the doctor confidently,‘ yes E | 
can—I offered to bet a pint with her this 
moment, and I’ll make it a quart if you 
please, my dear friend.’—* But, doctor, 
are you up to the natur of her ailment ?” 
inquired the husband. ‘ Oh, perfectly,” 
said the other, ‘ nothing more simple; it 
arises entirely from obstruction and consti- 
tutional idiosyncrasy, and is seated under 
the muscular fascia. Some casual excite- 
ment has increased the action of the ab- 
sorbent vessels so’ much, that they have 
drawn the blood from different parts of the 
body, and occasioned the pain and debility 
that is now present.’—‘ Well now, doc- 
tor,’ cried the husband, ‘ I swear you talk 
like a lawyer, and I begin to have hopes 
that you’ll be pany, spesnioreny apt to 
raise my woman.’ e doctor now open- 
ed his saddle-bags, and, having set 
many small parcels and dirty hials upon 
the table, began to compound several re- 
cipes for his patient, who, when she saw 
him employed in this way, put out her 
head between the curtains of the bed, and 
cried, ‘ Doctor, don’t forget to leave some- 
thing for the debilitation.’” When he had 
finished, he packed up his laboratory, and 
ordered that something he had left should 
be infused in a pint of whisky, and that a 
table-spoonful of the fluid should be taken 
three times a-day. ‘ Will that rafse me 
slick 2 * said the woman ;-‘ I guess I had 
as well take it four times a-day.’ As. the 
doctor was mounting his horse, I heard the 
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farmer say, ‘ Doctor, don’t be afeard about 
Your Pays Lips you pang ee, you 
"s, out of the question, but I’ve 
of buck-wheat.’ ”” nti 
__In the course of the journey to New 
York, the following incident occurs, 
as the reader will guess, after Mr 
Howison has passed the frontier of 
the United States :— 

** About six in the morning we drove 
up to a small house, which ap to be 
a sort of tavern. The lan was at the 
door ready to receive us, and the following 
conversation took place : 

*¢ Landlord. Good morning, gentlemen. 

** Driver. Good morning, mister. 

“ L. Very warm, but pretty consider- 
able of air stirring. 

'  D. I guess so. Can we get any thing 
to drink ? 

** EL. Well, I suppose you can. What 
liquor would you propose to have ? 

“ D. Brandy, I guess. 

* I. We've got nothing in the house 
but whisky, sir. 

* D. Let us have some then—by God, 
I'll treat; but where’s Bill ? 

* ZL. Cleared out, I guess. 

**D. What an almighty shame! and 
where’s his family ? 3 

** TL. Cleared out too, mister. 

“ D. ’Tarnation ! well, I vow one feels 
pretty damned cheap, when a fellow clears 
out without paying scores. 
| “ L. By ‘the'life he does—but here’s 
success to Bill, (drinking,) though he owes 
me for a pair of shoes. 

** ‘D. Bill owes me eight dollars, and 
fifty-seven cents and a half. 
~ «6 L. Cash ? 

“ D. Ho, morning to you ! no, no, 
I'll be satisfied with three hundred rails 
and some leather—(a pause.) Bill knows 
what he’s about ; did he clear out slick ? 

' © ZL, Yes, mister, right off; but I guess 
he’s still in the bush ; and I swear I could 
find him if I had a mind. 

*¢ D. Bill will steer southward. 

“ ZL. I guéss he will—howsomever, 
here’s success to Bill, and damn the shoes.” 

The following is the last we shall 

uote :-— ' 

* About six in the evening we arrived 
at the vi of Auburn, and I abandoned 
the stage there, intending to go to Utica by 
way of the Grand Canal. Having seen my 
portmanteau dis of, I entered the ta- 
and desired that water might be sent 
into a room. * Water!’ exclaimed the 
landlord, ‘ why, here’s water and towels 
enough in the bar—I guess all the gentle- 
men washes there.’ I surveyed the bar from 
curiosity, and found things in such a state, 
that I would rather have worn the coat of 
dust I had received while in the stage, than 
attempted ablution in it. However, after 
some parley and hesitation, my apparently 
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unheard-of request was. 
that tea was ready, 

the summons ; and, on. 
room, found eighteen 


dantly furnished with beef-steaks, 
fowls, preserved fruit, cake, cheese, 
The hostess, who was rather pretty tty, § 
at one end of the table, an t ) 
tea, gracefully enough, to those whe cq 
for it, and occasionally joined in thi 
versation, with the same ease as Par 
been one of the guests. Most of the peg 
were respectable enough in app 
very plain in.their manners. .A 
of detached unconnected conversation pas. 
ed among them; but some of it was in 
such extraordinary language, that tea 
nodifficulty in remembering the expres 
verbatim, until tea was over, when I wrote 
them down, and shall now give the teade 
the following specimens : eo 
“<¢ Take some beef, ’squire—No, | 
guess not, I don’t feel much li eating to. 
night.—’Squire, is your cip out ?Itwil 
be so right off, ma’am.—My tea is too 
strong.—I conclude you're nervous, sit 
I vow, ma’am, I can’t sleep when I take 
much tea.—Indeed I like tea, jt makes me 
feel good.—I agree with you, I never fed 
so spry as when l’ve got a good raft of tes 
aboard of me.—I calculate upon there being 
some electricity in tea, it makes one feels 
smart.—An’t you from Canada: lately, 
mister ? how are politics there ?—Nothing 
stirring in that way, sir. I concludetogo 
there very soon, and hope to see yousand 
if I can rip out your quarters, I'll gi 
a lepook blow ae By sal 
feel pretty considerably tickled to see you. 
—You didn’t stay long at Canandagnia? 
—No, I dined at full jump, and went 
off in the stage, which carried me slick to 
this place.—I fear that little shaver(¢hili) | 
is troubling on you, sir.— Not — 
pretty considerable of a boy, I gues— | 
Yes, sir, only three canal and knows | 
his letters,_He was in the abbs and tis | 
last week._H emust be awfully smart!!!” 
We are pleased with the smartnes 
and liveliness of these sketches ; butwe 
cannot allow ourselves to quote then 
without expressing our honest belief, 
that Mr Howison is quite wrong ifhe 
thinks such vulgarity, as they record, 
at all peculiar to transatlantic mannen. 
The probability is, that this young a 
thor went abroad without having eve 


ys 





velling through his own country;0ra 
least, thous ever having had:eem 
sion to mingle very closely 

lower orders of his own countryme 
If Mr Howison had visited 

ter, Paisley, Glasgow, and such town 
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@ehe sailed for Canada, he would, it 
islikely, have ‘the exhibitions 
of Yankee petulance witha somewhat 
- more tolerant eye. 5 
At the same time, nothing can ‘be 
just and true, than the general 
ions which Mr Howison draws 
ois own observation of the state 
of manners on the New Continent, 
both in Canada and in the United 
States. Himself apparently by no 
means tinged with any deep aristocra- 
tical notions, he is constrained to ac- 
knowledge that the equality (as it is 
called) of American society, is the 
— ‘curse of that society; that 
manners of the vulgar are brutal- 
ized to a horrible degree by that al- 
most total absence of superior models, 
which’ is: observable in Canada more 
icularly ; and, finally, that exter- 
nalmanners, although not certainly in 
themselves the first objects of philoso- 
phical attention, are fit objects of very 
serious consideration, in as much as, 
be they good or ill, they cannot fail to 
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re-act for.evil or for good on the cha- 


racter ( ly so. called) of those 
who tt In em we 
have no doubt our intelligent readers 
in America will perfectly coincide with 
Mr Howison ; and, al , as we 
have already hinted, we think his book 
will be a favourite one in America as 
well as in England. j 
Mr John Howison, the author. of 
these Sketches of U Canada, is, 
we understand, the brother of that 
oe a Howison, _ has al- 
y excited so many bright expecta- 
tions by his beautif Pra ‘ments and 
Fictions, published under the name of 
M. de Peudemots ; and by his. Essay on 
the Sentiments of Adaptation, &c. We 
doubt whether there be another fami- 
ly in the empire that can boast the 
session of two such rising lights of 
etters, and hope both: brothers will 
exert themselves to keep up the hopes 
that have been formed, or; as we may 
more properly express it, to redeem 
the pledges that have been given. 





CHRISTOPHE, LATE EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 
To Christopher North, Esq. 


' S1a,—As Supplementary to an Article which appeared in your fifty-first 
number, relative to the late Emperor of Hayti, the subjoined Letter will per- 
haps gratify some of your readers. They will be glad to recognize, in an inde- 
— document, statements verifying the inferences, which I then consi- 

as fairly deducible from the Imperial Rescript, addressed to Mr W., 


and which it would not be difficult abundantly to sustain by other collateral 
oye As it is, I feel a melancholy pleasure in thus offering to the once power- 


Christophe, on the good old principle, my sacrifice after sunset ! 
'. It may, probably, create a farther interest in the fame of the Departed, if I 
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add, that his daughters, (now, with their mother, in England,) are represent- 
ed by their hospitable friends, as well-bred and simple-minded young women, 
characterized chiefly by their timidity, and a tinge of seriousness, which the 
recent events of their life have been but too well adapted to create. One does 
not, surely, readily derive such dispositions and habits from a bloody and 
luxurious parent, 


Nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant. 





But, if they pluck the “ precious jewel” from adversity, they will have nocause 
to regret their fallen fortunes. ‘The widow is said to be a good-humoured and 
pleasing woman ; but less refined, as might be expected, and less accomplished 
than her daughters. bad 

Out of the wrecks of their shattered greatness, it is trusted that enough has 
‘been collected to render them independent. If Christophe had been as rapaci- 
ous for private purposes, as his calumniators contend, would. he not have in- 
-yested, out of his millions, large sums in foreign funds, for his family’s use ; 
in the contemplation of that aclaSnro re «srrovles, which his own observation 
must so forcibly have impressed on his mind ? 


After the testimony, indeed, borne by Lord B _to the courtesy of Ali 


Pacha, it may now, perhaps, be questioned, whether the civilities (hearty and 
‘anpretending as. they appear to have been,) recorded in the annexed epistle, 
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beisue clacacid cong the dup 
perv t 
Tam willing to regard 


Christophe, late Emperor of Hayti. 
friendly disposition or a kind heart. But, at 
of a mock patriotism, or a spurious 

of Christophe to purify the morality of 






eently liberated and Ae educated countrymen—particularly with 


adultery and duelling, as establishing his magnanimity in its best 
and iraseible passions, which prompt the Venerem et p 

y to be easily controlled in bosoms drawing intensity of 
ion which has supplied our stage with its Or 


ad 

kind, from ther : 
on ie Sion its Othellos; w: 
a sense of many wrongs, and stimulat 


of sudden emancipation. 





as they must farther have by 
for the first time, by the inca 
vita 


+ Neither does his unceasing zeal to introduce a better education cag 
his new dominions, or the enthusiasm with which the toast, “ 
health, _ received at the governor’s table, naturally announce the 


the tyran 


‘ete 


for; though instances of conjugal and parental affection are not wan 


a aight also appeal to his excellent character, as a husband and ma 


and despots, they seldom show themselves in so rational daa 
sistent a manner as in the case of the Emperor of = 
But I leave these, and other deductions, to the good sense of the pili 


Yours, &c. 
Yorkshire, Dec. 1, 1821. 


Ipnicenia, Port Royat, 
June 6, 1819. 
(On board of which the writer was a 
ieutenant. 


My Dear *****, 

Accorp1nc to ise, I sit down 
to give you as full an account of our 
Ho tet at Cape uery, ds my recol- 

will furnish me with, as I am 
promised a conveyance for it by a pri- 
vate hand. 


The Admiral landed at six in the 
of May 16 ; his party con- 

sisting of Captains Parker an Cox, 
‘Lieutenant of the Beaver, Mr 
Gahan, Dr Machamara, surgeon of the 


Port Hospital, and myself. Sir 
Home Popham was received at the 
laniding- by a guard of honour, 
where carriages were waiting to convey 
the party. to the house allotted for our 
tion, which we found to be a ve 


| one—uncommonly clean, we 
ed, and provided with a library 
and plenty of servants ; the lower part, 
with the exception of ‘the kitchen and 
other offices, fitted up as a tem- 
Lei guard-house, which was occu- 
pied during our stay by a guard com- 
manded by a Captain, who always 
out a Admiral’s going from 
or feturning home. Two centinels 
Wefe constantly posted at the door, 
and one at the head of the staircase. 


Baron here received the Admi- 
ral,and seneers during the first 
day, ein as all a midst hearty wel- 
éomie. The Baron is 4 Mustiferio, (the 
fourth fertiove from'black, )and though 


FW. | 


hot immediately about the King; 

said to have greater influence ona 
other man. The Admiral then 

on the Duke of Marmalade, governor 

of Cape Henry ; after which wee we sat 


down to breakfast, and found a most . 


sumptuous entertainment provided, 
The only difference between our break. 
fasts and dinners, was the addition of 
tea at the former, and more wine 
at the latter; in other eared 
were quite the same ; soup, fish, 
all the other component A ph 
splendid dinner being providedatb 
together with wine of every 
tion ; in short, the greatest ji 
would have smiled at the sae 
courses and the good things that com 
stituted them. Sixteen places’ 
provided for whatever guests Sir 
Popham thought proper to invite. ‘Cat 
riages and horses were constantly 
in readiness ; but in -consequenee 
the extreme heat of the wea er, (the 
sun at this time being exactly verti 
we seldom rode out, except early in 
morning, and after dinner, when 
cavalry by no means held 
places ; his Haytian Majesty's 
paigne promoting wonderful emu 
among the horsemen. 
In these excursions, we visited: the 
places most worthy of notice’ in’the 
att eee eet of the town, 
the French, during their struggle ee 
emancipation from slavery. In 


rly the scenes of several 
beailes fought between the nativ 
of these battles, the enthusiasm ani 
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of the undisciplined negroes 
canse of liberty, overcame the 
France could send against 
hong’ they frequently were 
with no other weapons than a 
stick with a spike-nail at the end. 
The Haytians feel an honest pride in 
pointing out these places, rendered sa- 
‘ered by their heroic achievements. 
Cape Henry, when in possession of 
France, (then called Cape Francois, ) 
was considered one of the richest, and 
‘certainly was the most splendid city in 
the West Indies—with a population of 
sixty thousand. It was so celebrated 
for.its magnificence, luxury, and dis- 
ipation, that it bore the name of the 
Western Paris.” But with all this, 
scarcely any town ever fell so com~ 
per a victim to revolutionary fury. 
ot-a single house or church escaped 


ove ation. Their ruins still denote 
their former splendour. The remains 
‘of the cathedra] are among the most 
striking objects. These occupy one 
side of a large square, at the head of 
which the king’s palace now stands. 
This square was the theatre for num- 
berless inhuman spectacles, during 
the struggle between liberty and op- 
pression. The French at that time 
made a practice, when they captured 
a black officer, of nailing his epaulettes 
to his shoulders ; and, after allowing 
these unfortunate men a sufficient time 
to suffer under their tortures, they ge- 
nerally put a period to their liyes by 
nailing their caps to their heads, by 
way of derision. The private men 
Were tortured to death in various ways; 
the most common of which was, to boil 
them alive over a slow fire, or to con- 
sume them gradually, by commencing 
at their feet, and burning upward. In 
addition to these, whole ship-loads 

taken outside the harbour, and 

scuttled ; and where they were 
hot despatched by wholesale, four or 
five were sewed up in a bag together, 
and so thrown overboard. After suf- 
fering these horrible cruelties, can 
their present antipathy to their former 

e 


bi be wondered at? Although at 
conclusion of this inhuman war, 
the Haytians had an opportunity of 
Visiting their oppressors with the same 
cruelties they had themselves suffered, 

shewed much more moderation, 

in the end suffered the remnant 
of the French to embark on board a 
British squadron. To the present time 
native of Hayti never mentions a 


‘Chsistophe, late Emperor of Hoyti. 
-Frenchman without expre: 
“nerous indignation. It is 


$47 


a ge- 
Christophe’s intenti othe 
’s intention to- restore 
town to its former state, when the in- 
dependence of his country is acknow- 
ledged by France, and guaranteed by 
England ; for without Great Britain 
being a third party, such is their opi- 
nion of French perfidy, they will not 


even enter into a negociation with them. 


In the meantime, as he is in constant 
expectation of an attempt on the part 
of France to recover her colonies in-St 
Domingo, he does not much encourage 
building in the sea-port towns; as it 
is his policy, in the event of an attack, 
to render t useless to the enemy, 
and retire to the inland fortresses’ or 
mountains, where their active harass- 
ing system of warfare, aided by their 
climate, (so fatal to Europeans, ) will 
soon destroy any force France can 
against them. 

Individuals, however, have repaired 
and fitted up their houses in a very 
handsome manner, and all that are 
inhabited are of a very comfortable 
description. 

In my humble opinion, an attempt 
to subjugate Hayti, would be perféct 
madness. The people have tasted the 
blessings of liberty and independence ; 
and the obnoxious recollection of their 
former state is too freshiin every man’s 
memory, to admit of their again sub- 
mitting their necks to so galling a 
yoke. Their mountains and forests 
afford a natural defence, from which 
no human power can dislodge a 
so devoted to their country. ides 
this, the talents of the King as a ge- 
neral, as well as of many of his officers; 
are by no means despicable. This he 
has manifested during the revolution- 
ary war, and in his wars with the re- 
publican part of the island. His army 
(which is uncommonly well armed, 
clothed, and disciplined) at present 
consists of three nominal, but only two 
complete regiments of cavalry, three 
nominal, and two complete regiments 
of artillery, one regiment of engineers; 
and nineteen complete regiments 
infantry, each of two battalions ; the 
whole amounting to 35,000. Their 
high state of discipline is admirable ; 
in fact, the minutie of military duty 
are entered into with the same preci- 
sion as in the British army. The arms 
are all of English man with 
the Tower mark upon them, purchased 
from the Austrians, Prussians, a 
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who were so liberally sup- 
i ; the late war by Great 
itain. The centinels are obliged to 


stand like statues from the time they 
are posted, until relieved, without be- 
ing permitted to move one way or 
other. Those at the palace have little 
pedestals to stand upon. Nothing, 
even of a very.minor Seregeaen can 
occur without the King’s knowledge. 
His memory is so good, that he is ac- 
quainted with every man in the army, 
as well by name and person, as by 
character. 

The laws of Hayti are very severe ; 
but, when it is considered that the 
King, on his accession to the throne, 
found his country in the utmost con- 
fusion, insubordination, and demoral- 
ization, the necessary severity of the 
“ Code Henry” will appear obvious. 
This great and wonderful man, in the 

ce of ten years, has corrected all 
the numberless abuses which he found 
existing ; and his endeavours to esta- 
blish morality have been eminently 
successful. ‘The penalty for adultery, 
is death to both parties ; but I under- 
stand there is not an instance of its 
having been rigidly put in force. On 
a recent occasion, however, the Coun- 
tess of Rosiene (a white woman) was 
obliged to ride through the streets of 
Sans Souci in a state of perfect nudity, 
at noon-day, on the back of a donkey, 
with her face toward the tail, for a 
breach of chastity, her paramour suf- 
fering a still more severe punishment. 
A great proportion of the coloured 
women are kept. mistresses. Some 
months. ago, heavy rains occasioned a 
river to overflow its banks, and change 
its course, to the almost total destruc- 
tion of several plantations. The King 
immediately determined to dam it up 
in its proper channel. To carry this 
into effect, he issued an order for all 
women of bad or doubtful character, 
of whatever rank, to be employed in 
carrying clay, and the other requisite 
materials to the workmen, which was 
strictly put in force under the inspec- 
tion of black female overseers. Duel- 
ling is not allowed, without the King’s 
pamper being first obtained, which 

e very seldom grants. An infringe- 
ment on this law is certain death to 
both parties, and imprisonment for 
the Feary Lang: oe has the 

i eof a to King, from 
oe courts of law, if he aii him- 
self to haye been unjustly dealt with. 

















A short time ago, three Judged%wu 
sent to the Citadel Henry, to work 
labourers, on being con of par. 
tiality, and were kept at hard ‘lho: 
for a month ! +E 
The King is in all things absdlug: 
He is the sole proprietor of land, the: 
produce of which is sold for the 
fit of the State. No other 
whatever can have a freehold: hut 
tracts of land are granted by vai 
a nominal rent, in reward for ser 
the King constantly retaining ther 
alty. Cattle and sheep are also a 19 
monopoly. The revenué arisi 
the above, and 10 per cent duty 
indiscriminately on all im . 
exports, more than double the 
ture of the country. The whole tres. 
sure collected at Sans Souci is ine 
Twelve millions sterling is ‘consi 
ably below the medium statement ] 
heard respecting it. Whatever 
or silver is deposited in the 
never again sees day-light. All pay. 
ments are made in produce, which the’ 
merchants are obliged to purchase 
with gold or silver, or European “ 
so that money is constantly 
into the country, without any leaving’ 
it. 3 
Several manufactures are brought’ 
to considerable perfection. Mi 
chairs and tables, together with’ most ’ 
other descriptions of furniture, are a8 
highly finished here as in England. 
The magnificent palace of Sans Souci 
is almost entirely fitted up with thi 
of native manufacture. What 
surprised me were the carriages (one 
belonging to the King, the other to 
the Prince Royal) both built at Sans 
Souci, and finished with equal taste, 
lightness, and elegance with some 
stood: beside them of English 
All the ornamental parts were of's 
silver ; and that metal was substituted 
for iron wherever it was possible. The 
royal stud is very large, and the stables 
are kept in the most beautiful 
under the direction of an E 
groom, with a salary of 1600 
a-year. Gun-powder mills are w 
also founderies for casting shot. 
Among other things, the education 
of the rising generation is not neglet- 
ed. Schools on the Lancastrian pril- 
ciple are established at all the prit 
towns, under the direction o 
masters, whose language is to be ile 
troduced instead of French. An 
demy for instruction in g 
15 
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wuttimaties, and the elassies, is also 
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larity, ad with the proficien- 

of the boys, several of whom were ex- 
for hie satisfaction. The whole 
expense is defrayed by the King, who 


og inspects them in person. 
hospitals, both military and 
table, are not less admirable. The 


military is under the direction of Dr 


tality and gentlemanly man- 
ewe ant orit heen, and found 
as auch method and regularity exist- 
ing here, as at the Royal Hospital at 
. Dr Stewart hasa carte blanche 
from the King ; and nothing is want- 
ing for the comfort and accommoda-~ 
tion of the patients. One thing ap- 
peared rather ludicrous and unneces- 
sary, which was, a pair of stocks fitted 
to every bed-place, in whieh the legs 
of the ocewpier are immediately pat, 
on the least symptom of insubordina- 
tion, Dr Stewart assured us, that 
meteive measures were absolutely ne- 
ceuary; as, from the great ignorance 
of some of the negroes, it was impos- 
sitle to induce them to take their me- 
dicines by mild ones. 

- To this state Haity has been brought 
in the sixteenth year of its independ- 
ence, by a whom some have 
the wickedness to reproach with being 
the link of affinity between the human 
and the brute creation. 

The general residence of the King 
is Sans Souci, a palace built by him- 
stif near a town of that name, situated 
about fifteen miles from Cape Henry. 
Rt is said, thet more than two millions 

have been expended on this 

ificent strueture, which is placed 

on such an elevated position, that the 
thermometer seldom rises higher than 
65°, Near to this is the Citadel Hen- 

) Which stands on the summit of 

of the highest mountains im the 
country. From its natural strength 


F 





@ position, together with its very ju- 
ddoes and elaborate defences of art, 
itis reckoned the ‘ Gibraltar’ of 


est Indies. Three hundred and 
pieces of artillery are mounted: 
onthe ramparts ; two years’ provisions 
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oe, 2 it its the principal depét 
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for military stotes Of every desctiption. 
During the latter part of the last year, 
it suffered very much from lightning ; 
which, commruni¢ating with a‘ magu- 
zine, o¢casioned a most terfible ex- 
plosion, destroying a considerable part 
of the works, and ¢ up 350 men, 
together with a vast quantity of stores, 
. a ae es were 
rapidly approaching the principal ma- 
gazine, containing mpi of 460 tons 
of powder, and were probably only 
stopped by the King’s great ce 
of mind and intrepid example. : ‘The 
instant he became ssdsindeitect with the 
aceident, he to the spot, and, 
in defiance of the prayers and advice 
of those around him, rushed through 
the flames, followed by many others, 
and, by dint of personal exertions, 
suc in removing or destroying 
the whole of the powder in time to 
save the citadel from total destruction. 
The flames were soon afterwards 
under, but mot before a very consider- 
able pm gr nen eee It is 
now repai and en » and in 
other respects considerably improved. 

With respect to his domestic cha- 

racter, I was asstred he was a most 
excellent father and husband, and has 
spared no pains in giving his childre 
a finished ion. The Princesses 
have had the advan of English 
goverhesses, and are said to be highly 

ed. The Prince Royal has 
been brought up by the Baron Vasti, 
an exceedingly clever and gentleman- 
ly white man, author of several well- 
written publications. During our stay 
at the Cape, I had the pleasure to be- 
come well acquainted with him, and 
liked him very much. The Queen is 
a very amiable and charitable woman, 
quite destitute of the affectation, which 
generally a ies so extraordinary 
a rise as hers. Slie is fond of relating 
her adventures during the revolution, 
the whole of which time she accom- 
panied her husband, with her chil- 
dren on her back, often without any 
other food than wild fruit and berries, 
and ge e to the weather, 
sometimes half ‘ 

During our stay, we were entertained, 
every evening with balls, given for onr 
atmusenient by the order, and at the ex- 
pence of the King. The colours of the 

ny varied the black to the 


white. ‘Some of the Creoles were um- 
commortly pretty, a agreeable ; and 
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the extraordinary good manners of the 
igs of the y (whether 
lack, brown, or white) were truly ad- 
mirable ; which, in addition to their 
great attention and politeness to our- 
selves, made a most favourable im- 
anion. We danced quadrilles, (in 
Creole style), and now and then an 
English country dance. The Haytians 
are excellent dancers ; their manners 
and dancing are, I fancy, a legacy 
from their former masters. Count 
Onaminthé, a very distinguished offi- 
cer, is one of the most elegant men I 
ever saw ; and a very few minutes in 
his company made me forget the dif- 
ference of colour. This officer recei- 
ved seven musket balls through his 
body, oy ore bayonet wounds du- 
ting the revolutionary war. Every 
thing here is transacted by beat of 
drum ; and at private parties centinels 
are placed to facilitate the approach 
and departure of company. At the 
third night’s ball, some of the ladies 
shewed an inclination to move off at 
an early hour ; which being perceived 
by the governor, orders were imme- 
diately given to the centinels not to 
it them to , without being 
Franked by an English or Haytian 
officer. 

On Thursday the 19th, the governor 
gave a grand entertainment in honour 
of the admiral. We sat down, about 
fifty, to dinner. The entertainment 
was excellent, and conducted in very 
good style. The company consisted 
of the principal people in Hayti ; 
among them was the Archbishop, a 
native of Cuba, of pure Spanish ex- 
traction. He wore a very becoming 
sort of dress, uncommonly well cal- 
culated for stage effect. It consisted 
of a long black satin robe, with an 
enormous gold crucifix suspended from 
his neck. As soon as dinner was over, 
the Duke of Marmalade, in a long 
speech, proposed the “ health of the 
King of Great Britain, and perpetual 
amity with the great nation over which 
he reigns.” This was drank with great 
applause. Sir Home Popham then, 
in a complimentary speech, gave, the 
** Health of the Good King Henry.” 
The Haytians appeared to devour 
every word he uttered, and received 
the toast with more enthusiasm than I 
ever witnessed. This was followed by 
several patriotic songs, which my very 
slight knowledge of French did not 
permit me fully to understand, Count 










Onaminthé then gave, “ The. 
Regent ;” after which oi 
mentary toasts ensued .on | 
A band of music attended, 
ean ee ey : 
ing Ss amusement con as c 
with a ball ei: 

The King, being on the frontiers a} 
the time of our arrival, was not aha 
to reach Cape Henry before ten 0’ 
this night. His arrival was annouy 
by salutes fired from the different bat, 
teries. At day-break on Friday mom, 
ing, he proceeded to visit the hospit 
and arsenal; and at ten, Sir ome 
Popham and party waited upon hi 
at the palace, where we were , 
with every possible attention and re. 
spect by the principal nobility, the 
Archbishop, and a guard of honour of 
the Gardes-du-Corps, a very fine body 
of men, in uniform, with crimson fy 
cings and gold lace. 

The entrance to the palace is beth 
handsome and convenient. In the 
hall are the prints of distinguished 
British statesmen, soldiers, and 
is se with several military and na. 
val victories. We were cond 
through two lines of officers, to a large 
and splendidly furnished room, rene, 
dered delightfully cool by artificial 
means. The court-uniform of the 
officers is dark green, with crimson 
facings, and a profusion of embroi- 
dery ; their pantaloons of white satin, 
embroidered with gold. 

The more one sees of this interest 
ing country, the more one admires the 
man, whose strong mind, indefati 
conduct, and great natural abilities, 
have brought his subjects (previously 
sunk in the most degrading slavery 
and ignorance) to so high a state of 
order, and even refinement ; and not 
less ought we to admire the people, 
who are capable of receiving such tae 
pid acquirements. : 

In a few minutes the King and his 
son, the Prince Royal, en 
room, by a door opposite where we 
were placed. The ease and dignified 
elegance of his deportment did not fail 
to excite our admiration. He was 
dressed in a plain green coat, decorat 
with the grand cross of the Order of 
St Henry, white satin breeches, and 
crimson Morocco boots. Though ¢0- 
vered upon his entrance, he soon too 
off his hat, and desired us to be seat, 








ed. His hair is perfectly gray, his, 
countenance very intelligent, and his 
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or atrogarice. 
“He first addressed’ himself to the 
, congratulating him on his 
grrival; and expressing his hope that 
he ititended to make a long visit ; re- 
ting, at the same time, that, on 
gecouut’ of his distance from Cape 
he had been prevented recei- 


iu 


> 


ving him before, but trusting that 
Baron Dupuy had done his duty in 
arranging every thing to Sir Home’s 
sitisfaction. He then complimented 
kim on his well-known abilities, said 
lie was no stranger to the services he 
liad done his country, mentioned the 
Popham code of signals now used in 
the navy, and concluded by inviting 
us to his Palace of Sans Souci, which, 
I regret to say, the Admiral did not 
accept, being anxious to return to Ja- 
maica, whence he had been absent 
about two months—a much longer 
iod than he had made arrangements 
at the time of sailing. 

The King then spoke to each of us, 
quitein a familiar manner ; his whole 
conversation was highly flattering to 
England. The Prince Royal, only fif- 
teen years old, is one of the fattest 
fellows I ever nigh = ome ap- 
pearance, might easi ass for ten 

older. ‘His pe as superb 
as gold, silver, and jewels could make 
it. In his hat he wore a large plume of 
gstrich feathers, which had a very be- 
coming effect. I was told, he is a very 
good-natured boisterous lad. 

After remaining half an hour, we 
retited, leaving the Admiral and the 
King téte-d-téte. Their conference last- 
ed about two hours, during which we 
waited in a room below. All kinds of 
refreshments were handed in, by a pro- 

ion of servants, in green and gold 
liveries.. By the time we had nearly 
talked ourselves asleep, the King and 
the Admiral came into our room. His 
Majesty began to speak in a witty 
strain, and laughed heartily at the ma- 
levolence of the French, who make a 
er 3 of inventing the most ridicu- 

storiesabouthim. Amongst others, 
he mentioned one that lately appeared 
in their Lag Bg of his Loving, in 
& paroxysm of rage, thrown the Prince 
Royal from a window of the palace for 
having disturbed his sleep. Pointing 


to his son, he laughingly observed 
“These Frenchmen highly compli- 


ma Christophe, late Emperor of Hayli. ide 
ghole person well proportioned ; his ment my strength ; I fear that it would 
Ts are cularly pleasing, require Srory Megat of even 
it the test appearance of to lift so stout a fellow.” He then 


changed his note to a more serious’ 
subject, and talked of his eldest son, 
who had been treacherously strangled 
by the French ; this he did in a very 
feeling manner, at the same time ex- 
pressing his abhorence of their whole 
nation. 

Shortly after this we took leave ; 
the King assuring the Admiral of his 
great respect for magnanimous Eng- 
land! ‘The same evening he set off 
for Sans Souci, as the heat of Cape 
Henry does not agree with him. Whe- 
ther in a ——- or on horseback, he 
constantly travels at full gallop, and is 
capable of undergoing any degree of 
fatigue or privation ; although, when 
at home, he lives ina luxurious man- 
ner. 

On ager | morning I breakfasted 
with the Archbishop, who received me 
with the kindest cordiality. It was his 
intention to have given the Admiral an 
entertainment, and he had made his ar< 
rangements for that purpose, which he 
took care to shew me. A large table. 
was oo in his principal room, that 
would have answered for sixty people, 
and all his ey peer mani-~ 
fested great liberality, His house is 
ornamented with English pictures and- 
prints. Rp seats noticed several 
of Cardinal Wolsey, at the different 

riods of his extraordinary life. In 

is library, I observed a large collection 
of English sermons, presented by. Mr 
Wilberforce. The same thing I re- 
marked at Baron Dupuy’s. In fact, a. 
constant correspondence is kept up by 
that excellent man and several of, the 
Haytians. 

The Admiral’s long absence from 
Jamaica induced him to embark this 
evening, much to the regret of us all ; 
for I never spent a more agreeable 
week than at Cape Henry, and I never 
met with so much kindness and hos- 
pitality. On Sunday, the 23d, we sail- 
ed for Port Royal. 

No man could be better calculated 
to make a favourable impression than 
Sir Home Popham ; hise ing man- 
ners, and enlightened understanding, 
made him popular with every one. 

If you are not heartily fatigued with 
this long story, my dear ******, I shal] 
give you credit for more patience than 
generally falls to the Lot of mortals ; but 
I could go on for ever, so pleasing are 





my recollections of ouramiable Hay tiam 
friends, pa x pre semgy ee 
manack, which contains the seme de~ 
seription of information that our Red 
does, You must not laugh at the 
Duke of Marmalade’s and Count Le- 
monade’s titles, as they take them from 
places. that received those names from 
bag th made. 
t our departure, the Kin 
us liberal presents of wine, live stock, 
preserves, fruit, &c. which we found 
on beard, without any intimation ha- 
ving been made of such an intention. 
Te oP e2 ¢, 
Cc. 





Yours, &c. 
G. W. C. 


P. 5.—On reading over this long 
letter, I find I have omitted to men- 
tion a rather singular corps, of which 






Christophe, ate Zinperor-4f Hayti- ra 


the Queen of Hayti is r 
consists of | women, dressed 
the fashion ef Amazons, end, 
with bows and arrows and sabres, Ie 
not see them, but was informed their 
costume was ly handsome and 
rich. These ladi are not intended fq 
setual rte but merely as en addj, 
tion to the n’s retinue, 
a memorial of some Saas a 
who particularly disti 
selves duri the conieton te 
quarters of this are Sans Soud, 
They are, generally, ladies of rank, | 
heard a good deal of the beauty of 
oo horses, —— are seleeted for 
oughout the whole kingdom, 
= ae me _ this some _ 
publicationsan ttes, together wi 
a liturgy of the Church of Hoyt wid 
a good deal resembles our own, 





HORA CANTABRIGIENSES. 


No. VII. 
IMITATED. 
Tendre fruit des pleure.de Pf Aurore, Sweet nursling of Aurora’s tears, 
Objet des baisers du Zéphyr ; Whom Zephyr’s balmiest kisses woo; 
Reine de empire de Flore, Whose hand the floral sceptre rears, 


Hiaite-toi de Vepanouir P 4 


Que dis-je, hélas? differe encore, 
Differe un moment a t’ouvrir : 
L’ instant, qui doit te faire éclore, 

Est celui qui doit te flétrir. 


Thémire est une fleur nouvelle, 
Qui doit subir la méme loi : 
Rose, tu dois briller comme elle, 
Elie doit passer comme toi. 


Descends de ta tige épineuse ; 
Vien la parer de tes couleurs ; 

Tu dois Etre la plus heureuse, 
Comme la plus belle des fleurs. 


Va, meurs sur le sein de Thémire, 
Qu’ il soit ton tréne et ton tombeau ! 
Jaloux de ton sort, je n’ aspire 
Qu’ au bonheur Pun trépas si beau. 


Tu verras quelque jour, peut-btre 
Lasyle 8 tu dole platter; 
Un soupir t’y fera renditre, 
Si Thémire peut soupirer. 


L’ Amour aura soin de t insiruire 
Du chté que tu dois pencher ; 
Eclate @ ses yeux sans leur nuire, 
Pare son sein sans le cacher. 


Si quelque main a Pimprudence 
y venir troubler ton répos, 
Emporte avec tot ma vengeance— 
Garde une Spine a mes rivanc. 
BERNARD. 


. To.deck her bosom, not to,hide ; 





O haste and burst upon our view! 


No: let me warn thee of thy doom; 
A while those opening glories stay— 


For ah! the hour which pare thy 

That hour shall urge thy bloom’s decay, 
Myra, herself a rose new blown, 

With law as rigid must comply: 


*Tis thine, like her, to charm crown ; 
Like thee, ’tis hers to droop and dis 


O leave thy thorny parent-tree, 

And o’er her a thy beauties fling; 
So shalt thou surely happiest be, 

As loveliest, in the train of spring. 
Go, and upon her breast expire— 

Her breast, thy envied throne and tomb! 
My fondest wishes soar no higher, 

there to meet as blest a doom. 


Haply some day, e to view, 
Thy fair asylum shalt spy 5 

And with her sigh thou’lt bloom anew, 
If she, indeed, can heave a sigh. 


Thy silken petals Love shall gui 
Where best their fragrance to incline; 


Delight, not dazzle her—be thine. 


And should some rash hand madly dare 
There to disturb thy soft repose, 


gf preety el 
And wreak it on my rival foes. 
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Hore Cantabrigienses. ’ 653 
> Rea po Pevea 
Deua citoyens haranguoient sur la plate, 

td atta f 

Lun vend force poisons, distillés dans une eau 
Limpide a Veil ; mais il parle avec grace, 

Son habit est doré, son équipage est deau~, 

Il attroupe la pole. : . ; 

L’autre, ami des humains, jaloux de lar borfieur, M4 

Pour rien debite un antidote > 4 xu 
Mais il est simple, brusque et mauvaisoraterr—  : 

On sen moque ; on le fait comme on’ fon pn radote, 

Et lon court a Cempoissoneur. < 





IMITATED. ; N 
Two orators a gaping throng addrest, 
Each from his tub: the first rank poison vends, 
Whose treacherous crystal cheats the vulgar eye ; 
And flowery are his tropes, and rieb his vest, i 
And near, a gaudy equipage attends : hed 
The concourse thickens round, to taste—and die. - 
Friend of his kind, and zealous for their good, ;./ 
An antidote the other offers gratis: Sus 
But then his garb—Heaven knows how little gay ‘tis. ; 
And for his h, I’d almost call’d it rude— 
“ Dotard !” they cry, and round the poison-monger crowd. 


. 





Qual madre i figli con pietoso affetto 


Mira, e d’amor si strugge a lor davante ; 
E un bacia in fronte, ed un si stringe al petto 
Uno tien si ¢ ginocchi, un sulle ALL, 
E mentre agli atti, a i gemiti, all’ aspetto 
Lor voglie intende si diverse e tante ; 
4 questi un guardo, a quei dispensa un detto, 
se ride 0 s'adira, e sempre amante— . 
Tal per vot Provvidenza alta infinita 
Veglia, e questi conforta, e quei provuede ; 
E tutti ascolta, e porgi a tutti aita, 
Phebe: talor grazia o mercede— 
niega sol, perché & pregar ne invita ; 
O negar finge, ¢ adie concede. 
IMITATED. 
As by her filial circle first we see 
A mother and yearn with love’s fond throes ; 
Oné’s brow she kisses, to her bosom close ; 
Clasps one, and this on foot and that on knee 


Seats ; and while sign, or sigh breathed audibly, 
Or , their various vast ambitions shows, 
Here she a glance, and there a word bestows— 

But smile she, frown she—smiles, frowns lovingly : 


So watches for man’s weal high Providence, 
Soothing now him that wants, now him that grieves ; 
So heed and aid His cares to all dispense— 


And if some blessings unbestow’d he leaves, 


‘He-but withbolds to wake the prayer intense ; 


Or seems but to withhold, and in withholding gives. 
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Chantington, Nov. 25, 1821, 


Dear Sir, ’ 
Tuere is nothing more true than what is said in a certain good old song, yjz, 
that 


Our ancient English melodies 
Are banish’d out of doors ; 

Our Lords and Ladies run to hear 
Signoras and Signors. 


It is no less true, that 


These strains I hate, 

Like a pig in a gate. 
For which reason, I have resolved to go over Ritson’s Colleetion, and Tom 
Durfey’s Pills to purge Melancholy, selecting from these too much 
works such genuine old National airs as may seem most worthy of revival, and 
soliciting from your all-powerful imprimatur, the most effectual patronage 
which they can need, or I myself desire. Occasionally it may be proper to 
alter the words a little, so as to suit the occasions and sentiments of the day; 
and thus it is that I choose to begin my serves with the following rifacciamento 
of that excellent‘chaunt which stands 43d in the collection of Ritson'’s Miscel. 
laneous Songs. See Vol. II. p. 156. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas Pirzs. 





TO C- NORTH, ESQ. 
Sone I: 
Comparisons are Ovious. A Chaunt. 
To the Tune of “ The Old Courtier and the New. 
Ad libitum. 
a Se ee ee 
— pb 


Wirx an old song that is quite gone out of date, Of an old Ci-ti-zen of 











London town who dwelt by Aldgate, Who kept close to his shop as became 








pbb 
his estate, And with plays and with po-ems sel-dom troubled his pate, .f. 


















a rt 
Like an old Cockney of King Lud’s, [and King Lud’s old Cockney._] 


With an old song that is quite gone out of date, 
Of an old Citizen of London town who dwelt by Aldgate, 
Who kept close to his shop as became his estate, 
And with plays and with poems seldom troubled his pate, 
Like an old Cockney of sn Seog 
Cand King Lud’s old Cockney."] 
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With a piain woman, neither blue-stocking nor snarler, 
Who had no objection to draw a cup from the barrel, or 


"Do any little turn about her neat back-parlour, 
» And thought it a long journey to Richmond-hill or Marlow, 


Like an old Cockney, &c. 


With a warm house, into which came neither belles nor beaux, 
But worthy men of substance, in comfortable trunk-hose, 
Who considered the Pope, the Pretender, and Monsieur as their foes, 
But bore good will and amity to all mankind but those, 
Like an old Cockney, &c. 


With an old cupboard full of decent old books, 


A great oak-boarded Bisiz, you might know it by its looks, 
With an old Hollinshed fastened with copper hooks, 
And Jane Shore, and the Children of the Wood, and such old ditties in 
the nooks, 
Like an old Cockney, &c. 


With an old fashion, when Sunday was come, 
To walk to church with his prayer-book between his finger and his thumb, 
But when service was over he had good roast beef and plum- 
Pudding,—whereof every merry peeoatios had some, 

Like an old Cockney, &c. 


With a good fashion, after dinner was done, 
To drink a glass of Arrack-punch made by his wife or his son, 
Whereof each filled a bumper that did almost overrun, 
And then drunk to the King’s health—jollily every one, 
Like an old Cockney, &c. 


But, in different times, more’s the pity, different manners we find,— 


_ This old man’s descendant is to foppish courses inclined, 


And, with newspapers and tavern-speeches, so corrupted is his mind, 
That, not to speak the thing harshly, he is fit to be joined Ss 
With the new Cockneys of King Leigh’s, 
[and King Leigh’s new Cockneys.-] 


Like a green Cockney, who dwells by Hampstead in a Box, 
Whence he looks down on Pope, and Dryden, William Pitt, and Charles 
Fox, 
And writes Essays, which he swears are better than Addison’s or Locke's, 
And filthy obscene sonnets withal, for which he should be set in the stocks, 
Like a new Cockney of King Leigh’s, ~~ 
[and King Leigh’s new Cockney."] 


Who, amidst a vile raffish company, is always giving of himself airs, 

Thrumming upon a crazy Lara with fingers like a bear's ; 

Laughing at all decent people who go to church and say tleir prayers, 

But don’t consort with kept-madams, washer-women, ad stage-players, 
Like a new Cockney, &c. ' 

Who thinketh himself a Homer, and placeth above Aristotl2 

A stuck painter, whose nose ten dozen swandrops do mottle $ ; 

Who would think it no harm the whole bench of Bishops to throtide ; 

And drinks green gooseberry wash out of a Champagne-Sottl:, —- 
Like a new Cockney, &c. & 


ee 
" 


Who hangs his parlour with smutty prints, and makes < ey fuss too, 

About a painted book-case topp’d with his own down-!pokitg 

And jabbers all day long about Brio and Gusto, % ek 

And rails against Lord Wellington, Crib, Gas, and.Lit@e P:iss too, 
Like a new Cockney, &ce. =» @¢ . *' 
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Whew wpa tiles 
t he dares to publish 
Though of these he knews nothing 
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squints 90 Morgan-like, bomi cage, 
ronslations from Tealian pracy hy 






3 and even in h es ot aa 
Rhyming rhymes which all eres except little Jefftey's Kile 
Like a new Cockney, &c. 


Now m ar Hazlitt, and Hunt, and Jeffrey, and M‘Intosh, and B 


Hold 


es from henceforth ever, and their proper stations resume 


For, not one of them will write a history or poem till the crack of doo 
That any gentleman or Jady would not hate to see in their room, 
Like a new Cockney, &e. 


If Hazlitt writes any more Stable-Talk he shall certainly be feruled— 


If Hunt reaches forth his 
It Jeffrey ever struts again, t 


e, his crown shall be peril’d— 
Black Dwarf shall strut his herald— 


And if Sir Jemmy talks of Histories, I'll dedicate m 0 | History of Gerald 


To spotless Brougham an 


princely Leigh, 


And King Leigh’s new Cockneys. 





Sone II. 


Cobbett’s Complaint. A Birae. 
Te the Tune of “‘ 0 Hone, O Hene.”’ 


Now let no eyes be dry, O Hone, O Hone! Now let all lament and cry, 


O Hone, O Hone! For Ca--ro--line is dead, And with her ow 











hopes are fled, For by her we all were fed, O Hone, O Hone! 


1. 
Now let no eyes be dry, 
O Hone, O Hone! 
Now let all lament and cry 

O Hone! 
For Caroline is dead, 
And with her our hopes are fled, 
For by her we all were fed, 

O Hone, O Hone! 


2. 
Now Chronicle and Times, 
O Hone, O Hone! 
Are fill’d with rueful rhymes, 
O Hone ! 
Mr Walter, Mr Perry, 
Shall no longer be made raany, 


On her by Powel 
Hone, O 
M 
Sir Robert weeps his loss, 
O Hone, © Hone! 
He at last has got a cross, 
O Hone t 


This Banos’ chevalier 

Will look yellow, thin and queer, 

When reduced to Lambton’s cheer, 
O Hone, O Hone! 


4. 
The nose of Harry Brougham, 


O Hone, O Hane! 


Had before the twitch of gloom, 
Hone! 
But now he’ll burst with spleen, " 
When brought back to bombazeeh 
By the exit of the Queen, 
O Hone, O Hone! 


Her Majesty, ’tis ‘nor, 
O Hone, O Hone! 
He was willing to disown, 
O Hone! 
But my Lord of Castlereagh 
For his purchase would not pay, 
Therefore now he well may say—+ 


O Heae! O Hone! - 
6. 
Now, Sir Jamie Mackintosh, 
O Hone, ra) Hone! - 
Needs a cogie 0’ Fairntosh, 
© Hone! 
He well may take a cup 
To his spirits up, 
For her no more hel sup. 


O Hone, O Hone! 
8 
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tof 1. 
subscriptions may arise, 
- oO ty O Hone! 
on out of obsequies— 
heey “—; Hone! 
To be busy about these 
restore a patriot’s ease, 
‘As when Gerald cross’d the seas, 
, O Hone, O Hone! 


8. 
For the Radical Review, 
O Hone, O Hone! 
My tears are not a few— 
O Hone! 
Little Goblin and his crew 
Have nothing more ado 
But strike up with Ulalooh, 
O Hone, O Hone! 
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9. 
Had Caroline gone forth, 

O Hone, O Hone ! 
On her travels to the North, 

rs O Hone Baas 

What esses, speech 
What Sir Fiddles and Sir eer 
In Bartolomeo’s ranks ! 

O Hone, O Hone! 


10. 
Now, like Patience in a Punt, 

O Hone, O Hote! 
Sits the majesty of Hunt, 

O Hone! 
Sure a thousand years may wing 
Their flight, and never brin 
Such a Queen for such a King, * 

O Hone, O Hone! 


1l. 
Wolsely, Wooler, and Carlisle, 


And Hone, O Hone! 


And thou glory of our Isle, 


Saint Hone! 


Pour a bumper solemnly 
Of imitation teaA— 





And sing dolefully with me 


O Hone, O Hone ! 








\ MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, IN BLANK VERSE, BY BLAIZE FITZTRAVESTY, 
ESQ. 
Proemium, 
Dedicatory; Panegyrical, and Discursive; 
To CuntstorHER Nortu, Ese: formerly the Veiled Conductor, but now the 
bare-fuced and much-stared-at Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, Health, 


Wealth, and Good Spirits ; 


Curistoruer, Cock of the North, 
Prince of Periodicals, and Monarch of 
Magazinists, I dedicate to you the 
spoils of my first incursion into the 
territories of verse; and, at the same 
time, take the opportunity, too often 
et slip by pusillanimous dedicators, 
of praising you point-blank to your 
fae. Man of monthly ap nce in 
print, you have so changed the frame 
of the features of the universal literar 
countenance, and have put so muc 
more meafiing and expression into it, 
that the world of letters is not at all 
what it was—indeed it is no longer a 
republic, it is become an absolute mo-= 

y, and you are the Despot of it. 
You have established a standard mea- 
sure for the bulk of works; and au- 
thors are everywhere bringing in their 


Winchester bushels, to have them 
gauged and conformed to your decree ; 
200ks, you will allow few or none 
ofthem to put forth a bushel of their 
at a time—condensation is the 
Vou. X. 


word with you—and you insist on 
their winnowing away their husks, 
and so compressing intoa quart-pottle 
what looked a big and bulky heap, 
and fit to fill a gallon. You will ba- 
nish, I believe, the publication of se- 
parate treatises from the land. By 
the authority of your dictatorship, put 
in force against the stiff-necked, or 
where that is uncalled for, through 
the fascination of your example with 
the milder-natured, there is an end 
put at last to the infliction of all long- 
winded tractates upon us. All dis- 
cussions henceforth are, I foresee, to 
come within the com of a few 
hours’ reading ; and, indeed, most of 
the viri clariss. are now convinced that 
a Magazine (or, more correctly, Tux 
M nesses’) is your only commodious 
vehicle for delivering and ensuring the 
perusal of their lucubrations de quovis 
omnium scibilium—from Cookery up to 
the Law of Contingent .Remainders, 
Isoperimetrical Prob: - catemel 
4 
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wide difference between Objectivity 
and Subjectivity, or, indeed, any other 
like pleasant topic for fifteen minutes’ 
pick-tooth chit-chat. 

By the bye, touching the one I 
have put at the foot of the scale, 
Mr-Murray having now established 
his claim to the best Cookery-book 

oing, (not going, however, while 
Mrs Rundell’s injunction oon) bg 
the said Mr Murray having here- 
tofore, foolishly, as I think, knead- 
ed it up into one solid substance, a 
regular-made fat 12mo. with title- 
page, and tail-piece, and index, if not 
actually the puff-paste of Mr Murray 
hitnself, yet at least the dresser and 
rolling-pin were put in requisition 
under his specific direction for com- 
pounding it ; having, as I said, unad-~ 
visedly sent it forth with too many 
good things, and too much of them, 
in one huge platter, he will, under 
our presiding auspices, find it his 
interest, I trow, to carve down the 
materials of his feast, and send them 
up to the snow-white monthly-spread 
table-cloth of Maga, in the form of 
entreméts, not over-much at once, but 
prettily dished and garnished by some 
of the tasteful traiteurs, who have de- 
monstrated their excellence in your 
employ. This is the only way, in- 
deed, to make og other things go 
down, as well as the ingredients of 
cookery. Metaphysics, which used 
to lumber into the world in all the 
solidity (not to say stolidity) of a 4to 
phenomenon of four or five hundred 
pages assigned to every mooted point, 
ve had their day of triumphant 
humbug. Dissertations in that line, 
(according to the tenor of your condi- 
tional Veto), can no more shew their 
noses, unless they be content to shrink 
into the dimensions of a five or six 

e essay ; and so the misty matter 
is settled without any more prosing 
about it and about it. But in other 
subjects, a good deal of the gift of 
long-windedness is contracted, parti- 
cularly in the belles lettres or esthetics, 
(if Mr C. will have it so), and here 
your voice is equally potent. Why, 
the Bowles and Byron controversy 
would have gone on for ever and a 
day, if you had not caught that inter- 
loper, Jeremy Bentham, and, after 
having slashed and carbonaded him, 
offered him up as an expiatory victim 
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That you are qualified for 
office which van assume, ise 
hands agreed, and particularly by 
your skill in languages. Here, jp. 
deed, you are great—you have a whale 
jangling bunch of these keys of know. 
ledge. It is not necessary to advert 
particularly to those in which “you 
excel—an exception proves the rule 
—let me object then, that you do 
not speak the Timbucton tonguewith 
urbane elegance. I presume your in. 
structor was not familiar] 

to Court, while he lived under the 
sway of King Woollo, and there alone 
the conversational tone of good breed. 
ing is readily acquired. However, 
with this exception, and the fault lies 
at the door of your instructor, (indeed 
it is difficult to get a good master of 
that tongue), yoh are highly accom. 
plished in all—perhaps we may say 
you are most au = in the Chaldee 
and Amharic, and certainly Mr Bel. 
zoni is greatly obliged by your read. 
ing to him at sight the eopies of the 
hieroglyphics he brought home. Of 
politics I say nothing, the Radicals 
are eradicated, and the Whigs ata 
nonplus,—let him who would assign 
the degree of merit due to you in this 
business, reckon how far the sun's 
rays penetrate into infinite space. 

In matters of wit and humour, ‘all 
are taking the tone from you—one 
good and clear example is as well ass 
thousand. Hear, then, how contagi- 
ous you are, facetious Christopher, and 
marvel. You are followed by your seni- 
ors. All the world kaows that you have 
indelibly fixed the name of The Cock. 
ney School uponacertain captious breed 
of sentimentalists in the Strand, and 
ruralists in the Rotten Row ; and have 
moreover sported the same sort of wit 
in classing others as belonging to the 
Leg of Mutton School, and not 
contemplated by Bell or Lancaster, 
Now, in good sooth, this thy jocundi- 
ty hath so bewitched Sylvanus Urba, 
that, in last month’s Gentleman's 
that “‘awfully ancient old squaré-toes, 
leaving his ordinary talk “ babs er 
and worms, and epitaphs,” tried 
his hand in the same way, and 
conferred the appellation of the Jess 
my School on a sect, in which MrHe 
milton, with his Garden of Florence, 
is the chief aspirant. Did you 
the old boy had it in him at his time 
of day ? For remember, he begat bis 
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of éditorship on Ist of Janu- 
ary 1731, 0.5. ; and, from this, we 
may give a good guess at his state of 
gnility. ‘He was, there is no doubt of 
it, eonstitutionally staid and saturnine, 
and therefore better adapted to much 
of the mechanical, and eke the discre- 
tionary business of an Editor at 25, 
than you are, Christopher, (be it said 
without offence, ) even at this present 
writing; seeing as how he never got 
jnto a scrape, or roused any heart- 
ings, in near a century's supervi- 
sion ; while you, at your sober time of 
life, when you ought to be more pru- 
dent, can y repress the flashes 
and fiery out-breaks of your volcanic 
genius. Let him, then, have begun at 
25, this brings him out to be at least 
115 years old. Now, really, to make a 
convert of such an: antediluvian, and 
to inspirit him with such near ap- 
es to rejuvenescence, merely by 
the force of your bouncing animal spi- 
Tits, is indeed somewhat to boast of. 
But , Sweet try, is your 
. T have little onion about 
that which you have written yourself, 
although it be greatly more than the 
world wots of. Let the Reading Pub- 
lic, when they are struck with won- 
der at the beauty of any anonymous 
bijou, or when they have puzzled their 
brains, and teazed one another, all to 
no purpose, in inquiring after the bo- 
dily owner of some likely, but imagi- 
nary tame, ‘affixed to a successful tale 
in verse, romance, idyll, ballad, or dra- 
ma—which seeming author is not to be 
found ‘under that deceptive appella- 
tion; ‘from the Lizard Point, to John 
0’ Groat’s—Let them, I say, in defect 
of claimant “for' the laurel wreath, 
which the brows of the inditer there- 
of are entitled to, pay the tribute of 
their admiration to Christopher North 
—they will not often be in the wrong. 
wrote the Pursuits’ of Litera- 
ture? A.fig for Mr Mathias—he has 
never owned it, from A: D. 1792, 
down to this present 1821, being the 


first after bissextile. Who wrote 
the Loves of the Triangles? Some 
whippersnapper replies, “ Undoubted- 
ly , or Frere, or it was a joint 


concern of that witty set ;” and if the 
hearer is contented—be it so—but, I 
Say, it 1s a secret still. Who wrote the 
Rejected Addresses? Who wrote Whis- 
dlecraft? It was very cunning in the 

to put Sir Walter Scott’s 
name to the Bridal of Triermain, after 
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that exposed and parentless bantli 
had been nursed up by ao 
plause, to a good measure of health 
and chubbiness, because it set the sale 
a-going again—but did Sir Walter 
write it? I doubt it; for he, honest 
man, is busy enough at Abbotsford, 
and little likely to trouble his brains 
with book-vending manceuvres ; and 
I question if it has ever reached his 
ears, that this pretty imitation of him 
is now actually exposed to sale as goods 
of his genuine manufacture. It is cons 
fessed, that the Nithsdale and Gal- 
loway Songs are not all old ; there are 
many modern ballads, surpassing the 
ancient perhaps, in that admirable 
Garland—Now, who wrote them ? 
Does somebody say Allan Cunning- 
ham ? Pooh, he has enough to do chip- 
ping marble at Chantrey’s, without ma- 
ing rhymes to the clinkof his hammer. 
Who wrote the Poetic Mirror? Who 
wrote Ellen Fitzarthur? Who wrote 
Henry Schultze, and others, divers 
and sundry, of various sorts and sizes ? 
I do not pretend, Christopher, that 
you are positively the progenitor of all 
and every of these, but I confess m 
suspicions, that you are the writer of 
most of them, for I know it is not your 
way to be jealous of your own fame, 
provided that what you launch into 
the world has answered its end, in 
amusing or instructing your contempo- 
raries, either by setting afloat the sa- 
cred fount of sympathetic tears, or by 
suppling those muscles about the jaws, 
which experience dilatation durin 
mirth. I say then, that, orovided 
whichever of these ends you may have 
intended, be answered, you let the 
gossips father the brat on whomsoever 
they please ; and ascribe it to somebo- 
dy or other they certainly will. Well, 
well, however sublime, picturesque, 
harmonious, spirited, humorous, or 
witty a poet you may be yourself, the 
sist of my present panegyric does not 
fie in that—it is, that you are the fos« 
terer of the art in others. Like Fal- 
staff, you are not only witty yourself, 
but the cause of wit in others; and, 
what he was not, you are poetical also, 
and the cause of poetry in others. 
Which genius of the present day is not 
indebted to you for encouragement, 
when he has done well—for direction, 
when he is sliding unawares into a 


wrong course—and for reproof, when 
he has quite deviated from 
Even your sharpnesses 


ood ? 
fave been 
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wholesome correctives—and his Ma- 
jesty, at Lisson Grove, (which is the 
Versailles, the suburban retreat of the 
Grand Monarque of Cockaigne,) has 
in consequence committed of late few 
or no versicular trespasses against 
sense, , and metre. To be 
sure, Corny Webb has given us a 
“ gross of green sonnets,” in the New 
Literary Pocket-Book ; but except that 
they are all along alarmingly allitera- 
tive, and hobble a little at times, as if 
they had corns, there is much pretty 
imagery in them ; and, I hope, they 
will not be so useless to the publisher, 
as the “ green spectacles,” were to the 
Vicar of Wakefield, which Moses 
brought home from the fair. But, 
Christopher, this is not all that you 
have done—you are, like Jaques, “‘ so 
full of matter,” that the stray riches, 
which you pour out in your rambling 
way, set I know not how many arti- 
ficers a working. Phcebus Apollo only 
knows the number of harps that ley 
unstrummed for want of subjects, ti 
their possessors laid hold of some scat 
tered thought of yours ; and then made 
mayhap, a'very ble set of verses, on 
the strength of it alone. You are like 
the wind, which bears about upon its 
pinions, abundance of plumed seeds, 
and recklessly lets them drop here and 
there, not at all mindful what may 
spring from the chance-given boon ; 
whether it be a gorgeous amarynth, 
a nemo me impune lacesset thistle, or 
only a little diuretic dandelion—so is 
it with you, your winged words are 
up» and go wherever Maga 
soars, and you little guess how germi- 
nant they are in many a soil, on which 
they alight. I freely confess to you, 
that I am one of those who take my 
catch-word from your pregnant com- 
positions. Somewhere or other, you 
said, that you dreamed of having drunk 
up all the water in the reservoir on the 
Castle-Hill, (though, whether there be 
a reservoir or not in that place, I cannot 
tell.) Well, the hint so set my brain 
fermenting, and raised such “‘ yeasty 
waves” in the medullary matter under 
my bumps, of constructiveness and 
ideality, that I had no peace till the 
following poem was brewed, fixed 
down, barrelled, and shipped for the 
land where — weth—a tree of 
no unpropitious shelter ! There is one 
drawback, however, to my satisfaction, 
for it turns out to have an unfortunate 
resemblance to the “ Darkness” of his 
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Ex-Lordship of Newstead, ‘so: 
am fearful that the originali aun 
may be called in question. said 
* Darkness” of the noble Baron, ak 
though it wears the physiognomy of, 
poem, may, if its sliyclony be n 
rowly pried into, be ascertained tp 
have much more of the properties of 
a scientific paper. The problem he 
takes in hand may be thus-enuncig 
ted :—“ Given the ieability of 
popping an extinguisher over the sun, 
and of co-instantaneously stopping the 
increase of supplies which are known 
to augment in arithmetical ratiomfnd 
the length of candle light, and bonfire 
light, which will be afforded by the 
esent stock of muttons on hand= 
vide Surveys of the Board of Agricul. 
ture,) by the store already imported of 
timber, pitch, rosin, &c. (vide Month. 
ly Commercial Reports, Blackwood’s 
Magazine,) and by all other home 
raised combustible and luciferous mat. 
ter.” And really it is very well work. 
ed, as far as it goes, and as it is ina 
branch of physics hitherto not much 
rummaged into, it was not to be pre. 
sumed that any thing farther than an 
approximation to a solution would be 
hit w ae It much astonieth 
me, that the Cambridge Philosophical 
—s ae not had it read at any 
one of their sittings, considering that 
his Lordship is a Santi of the Ul- 
tra-Mathematical University, in what 
that society is a tender Neophyte, and 
possibly in want of so subtle a calcula: 
tor as my Lord has shewn himself to 
be, in this first essor of his talents in« 
to the regions of physical science. 
Now, to conclude with a 
tion, for my say is almost said. You, 
Christopher, lighted the taper of my 
inspiration ; beware then, that you do 
not quench it with that pair of snuffen 
of evil augury, which you use in suuf 
ing off the wick of many a haples 
contributor’s rush-light.-: For, even 
though (in that u we t rae 
of rejection) you wield the im 
with safinie peace and a sort of chi- 
rurgical avoidance of giving needles 
pain, yet all won’t do; rejeté is not 
consoled in his state of o i 
even by such flourishes of the handas 
these. ‘‘ We return your ‘ Hints to 
wards ascertaining the System of Ethie 
likely to be suodenainsish in Botany 
Bay, towards the close of this Centa- 
ry, and although we cannot deny the 
talent it evinces, yet allow us to say~ 
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+. not adapted to our Miscellany” — 
ae berding, it may run—“ en 
don us for declining to imsert your 
verses, entitled, ‘To Fidelia ; without 
any question, in 275. six-lined stanzas 
there must be many with original 
ts in them, even though we 

have not had the good fortune to pitch 
them, therefore,” &c. In spite 

the tenderness and ability of the 


operator, he, whose luminary is so put 


out, feels rather down in the mouth 
when he is left darkling. Be it not 
then the murky condition of him who 
here inscribes toyou the first proofs of 
the developement of a poetic organiza- 
tion in his cerebellum, and subscribes 
himself—Y ours assuredly, ' 
Baise FirztTravesry. 

Nov. 29, 1821. i 

Ladle Court, near the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, Surrey, ° 


DROUTHINESS, 
I had a dream, which was not all-my-eye. 
The deep wells were exhausted, and the pumps 
Delivered nothing but a windy groan 
‘To those who plied their handles ; and the clouds 
Hung like exsuccous sponges in the sky. 
Morn came and went—and came and brought no rain, 
And men forgot their hunger in the dread 
Of utter failure of all drink—their chops 
Were all athirst for something potable ; 
And they did swig, from hogsheads, brandy, wine, 
Cyder, brown-stout, and such like, meant to serve 
For future merry-makings—cellars dim, 
Were soon dismantled of the regular tiers 
Of bottles, which were piled within their binns ; 
Small beer was now held precious—yea, they gulp’d 
Black treacle, daubing childish visages, 
Gripe-giving vinegar, and sallad oil. 
Nor were old phials, fill’d with doctor’s stuff, 
Things to be sneezed at now—they toss’d them off. 
Happy were they who dwelt within the reach 
Of the pot-houses, and their foaming taps. 
Barrels were all a-broach—and hour by hour 
The spigots ran—and then a hollow sound - 
Told that the casks were out—and the Red Cow, 
The Cat and Bagpipes, or the Dragon Green, 
Could serve no customers—their pots were void. 
The moods of men, in this unwatery, 
Small-beerless time, were different. Some sat, 
Unbuttoning their waistcoats, while they frown’d, 
Scarce knowing what they did ; while hopeful, some 
Button’d their breecties-pockets up, and smiled ; 
And servant lasses scurried to and fro, 
With mops unwet, and buckets, wondering when 
The puddles would be fill’d, that they might scrub 
The household floors ; but finding puddles none, 
They deem’d their pattens would grow obsolete— 
Things of forgotten ages. So they took : 
Their disappointed mops, and render’d them 
Back to their dry receptacles. The birds 
Forsook the papery leaves. The dairy cows 
Went dry, and were not milk’d. Incessantly 


Ducks quack’d, aye stumbling 


on with flabby feet, 


Over the sun-baked mud, which should have felt 
Pulpy beneath their bills ; and eels did crawl 

Out from what had been ponds, and needed not 
The angler’s baited hook, or wicker-pot, 

To catch them now,—for they who baffled erst, 
Through sliminess, man’s grasp, were still indeed 
Wriggling—but dusty,—they were skinn’d for food. 
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He who, by lucky chance, had wherewithal sail 
- To wet his whistle, took his drop apart, “ 
And smack’d his lips alone ; small love was left ; i 
Folks had but then one thought, and that was drink, 

Where to be had, and what? The want of it tena 
Made most men cross, and eke most women too. ’ oo 
The patient lost their patience, and the sour Ate 
Grew still more crabbed, sharp-nosed, and shrill-voiced. a 
Even cats did scratch their maiden mistresses, 
Angry that milk forthcame not,—all, save one, 
And he was faithful to the virgin dame 

Who petted him ;—but, be it not conceal’d, 

The rumour ran that he his whiskers greased 
From a pomatum-pot, and so he quell’d 

The rage of thirst ; himself sought nought to lap, 
But, with a piteous and perpetual mew, 

And a quick snivelling sneeze, sat bundled up, 


0) 


And taking matters quietly—he lived. 
The por § forsook our village ; only two 
Of the parishioners still tarried there, 


And they were enemies ; they met beside 
sone only stood before and one behind, ) 

he empty settle of a public-house, 
Where had been heap’d a mass of pots and mugs 
For unavailing usage ; they snatch'd up, 
And, scraping, lick’d, with their pounced-parchment tongues, 
The porter-pots a-dust ; their eager eyes ae 
Dived j into gin-bottles, where gin was not, 
Labell’d in mockery,—then they lifted up 
Their eyes for one brief moment, but it was 
To hang their heads more sillily, ashamed 
Each of his futile quest ;—but ‘twas enough 
For recognition,—each saw, and leer’d, and grinn’d.— 
Even at their mutual sheepishness they grinn’d, 
Discovering how upon re foolish face 
Shyness had written Quiz. The land was dry ; 
Day pass’d, defrauded of its moistest meals, 
Breakfastless, milkless, tealess, soupless, punchless,— 
All things were dry,—a chaos grimed with dust. 
Tubs washer-womanless, replete with chinks, 
Stood in their warping tressels—suds were none ; 
And dirty linen lost all heart, and hope 
Of due ablution—shirts were worn a month— 
White pocket-handkerchiefs were quite abandon’d, 
And so were nankin inexpressibles— 
Yea, most things washable,—and Washing seem’d 
To threaten that henceforth it must be named 
Among lost arts. Water had fled the Earth, 
And left no tears in people’s eyes to weep 
It’s sad departure ;—Drouthiness did reign 
Queen over all—She was the universe ! 
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Doctor KiTcHENER, we are quite 
to take for granted, is.a very hale 
and praise-worthy person indeed, pos- 
sessing an excellent appetite and libe- 
ral mind, blending considerable know- 
with strong powers of es 
po ra the stomach of a horse to 
the nobler attributes of man. With 
all this, however, we do not hesitate to 
ounce him the most unfit person 
in the world to write a cookery-book. 
Many of these qualities are certainly 
perfectly inconsistent with that deli- 
cate we refined discrimination of the 
which forms the very 
ret the philosophy of the stew- 
pan, They may indeed enable the 
worthy Doctor to appreciate with per- 
fect accuracy the merits or defects of 
any given.dish of beef and cabbage— 
toshine as a connoisseur on Yorkshire- 
pudding—a dilettante on bubble-and- 
squeak—or to descant with much pre- 
csion on the scientific preparation of 
7 dumplings, or the mystical 
union of goose and apple-sauce. But 
toall the nobler and more lofty aspi- 
rations of the art—to all its finer and 
more shadowy perfections—to that ex- 
quisite and transcendental “ gout” 
which marks the most complicated 
dishes of a master, we take leave to 
consider him an utter stranger. 
It is perhaps to be lamented that a 
whose constitution affords such 
evidence of abdominal and mental 
power, displaying so rare and envi- 
able an amalgamation of the spirit 
and the flesh, should have been led 
unprofitably to devote himself to the 
mly pursuit in which these distinc- 
tions must contribute to impede his 
success. If ever there was a n 
marked out by nature not to » but 
to devour—not to study and explain 
the works of creation, but “ inwardly 
to digest them ;” one who is “ Fruges 
consumere natus,” and destined 
“in viscera viscera condi 
Congestoque avidum pinguescere corpore 
corpus,” 
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the author of the “ Cook’s Oracle” is 
the man. Why then has :the Doctor 
thus wantonly deviated from the orbit 
in which he was wisely destined to 
revolve?—-why has he forsaken the 
safe and ‘beaten track of physic, to 
wander amid the wilds and mazes of 
cookery ?>—why must he exchange the 
—_ for the carving-knife—the pill, 

e bolus, the electuary, for the rump, 
the cutlet, the caginant Are there no 
boundaries to the erratic flights of ge 
nius in these days of universal acquire 
ment, and are we destined yet to see 
the astronomer descending to the 
kitchen from his “* watch-tower in 
the sky,” squinting with one eye at 
the planets, and with the other at the 
spit, and simultaneously watching, 
with equal ardour, the transit of Venus, 
and the simmering of the turkey ? 

Whether such essional a - 
tions are ever to me common— 
whether we are destined to encounter 
Dr Baillie in a white apron, in the act 
of skewering a wild-duck, or Sir Henry 
Halford brandishing a soup-ladle in 
the kitchen, we shall- not venture to 
predict ; but regarding such encroach~ 
ments with considerable jealousy, we 
shall certainly discountenance them 
as much as in us lies, till we find 
them sanctioned by higher names and 
weightier authority than those of Dr 
Kitchener. . 

It is an axiom, founded-on experi< 
ence, that strength in the digestive 
organs is never found united to delicacy 
of perception in the palatal ones ; or, 
in other words, that nicety of taste is 
found to be uniformly connected with 
delicacy of stomach. The degree of 
vigilance exercised by the palate in the 
admission of intru is constantly 
regulated by the tone and temper of 
the stomach. Where the latter is ro- 
bust and vigorous in the performance 
of its various functions, the caution of 
the former is always proportionably 
relaxed ; and the instant that a man's 
stomach becomes strong enough to di-« 





* The Cook’s Oracle ; containing Receipts for Plain Cookery on the most economical 
eae Private Families ; also, the art of composing the most simple and most highly 
ed Broths, Gravies, Soups, Sauces, Store-Sauces, and Flavouring Essences: The 

p eprean/ of each article is accurately stated by weight and measure: The whole being 


tion, which is almost entirely re-written. 
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gest horse-flesh, he will then consider 
horse-flesh no unpalatable food. Thus 
it is, that obtuseness of stomach can 
never be united to vividness of per- 
ception in the palate ; and as the hands 
of a watch are found to indicate the 
existing state of the internal machi- 
nery, so is the acuteness of our taste 
dependant on the internal process of 
digestion. Of the relative duties of 
these two portions of our physical or- 
ganization, Dr Kitchener oe to be 
considerably more ignorant than might 
have beer expected from one profess- 
edly writing on the philosophy of 
pon An The stomach, to adopt a 
simile, is a very hospitable gentleman, 
who is unfashionable enough to live in 
a sunk story, as his ancestors have 
always done before him since the me- 
mory of man ; the palate is the foot- 
man, whose duty it is to receive all 
strangers at fotos of the stairs, and 
announce their rank and quality before 
they are suffered to descend to the 
apartments of his master. The latter 
is occasionally rather irritable and 
choleriek, and, in such humours, 
scruples not to kick out his guests, 
when their company is disagreeable, 
who rush past the astonished footman 
at the landing-place, and make their 
exit with far less ceremony than pre- 
cipitation. He alsouniformly expresses 
the greatest horror at the very idea of 
receiving a second visit from the guests 
he had previously expelled ; being, no 
doubt, in ras of the voluminous 
apologies which such a circumstance 
would rendér necessary, for his former 
rude and indefensible proceedings, 
But to return—— 

Whatever tends to moderate or in- 
crease the vivacity of our bowels, never 
fails to produce a corres ing influ- 
ence on our taste. The viands which 
the state of our visceral temperament 
atone time renders most grateful to our 
palate, become absolutely nauseous at 
another. Is the revolution of the earth 
more complete than the change which 
takes place, and is continually taking 
place, in the taste and appetites of the 
same individual, “from morn till 
noon, from noon till dewy eve—a 
summer’s-day?” In sickness and in 
health, in youth and age, at sea and 
on land, in rest and motion, in town 
and country, at home and abroad, in 
a state of repletion and one of inani- 
tion, in every possible alteration of 
external circumstances,—nay, in every 
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moment of our lives, our . 
changing ; and though the paletill 
the compass which ascertains the yyy 
riation, yet, like the compass, it 
marks the consequences which a 
active agent has produced. No many: 
we imagine, is so ignorant as to pres: 
tend that the change which is contiy 
nually taking place in our appétites jg; 
produced by the direct influemve gf 
external circumstances on the’ palate 
It is not so. They affect the palata): 
organs only by an indirect and reflex: 
power ; their primary action is on the: 
stomach, and on that alone. 

As a corollary from these 
principles, we take it to be evidenty 
that the vigour and vivacity of bowels, 
by which the Doctor is distinguishedy 
are quite sufficient to ar ry 
for the task he has undertaken. A 
cook must enter the kitchen in a state 


of body entirely the reverse of thatin: . 


which a pugilist enters the.ring,) »A) 
month or two of Captain Barclay would 
ruin him for life. The Knight of the 
Fives, and he of the Smoke-jack, must 
proceed on very different principles) 
The biliary secretions of common méw 
are not sufficient for the cook. In himy 
bile must be redundant ; and if he is: 
troubled with dyspepsia, or afflicted: 
with a constitutional tenesmus, ‘so 
much the better. Trust not thy'diné 
ner, gentle reader, trust not thy dinner 
in the hands of a muscular and healthy: 
cook. He will poison you with suet 
and hog’s fat—his dishes will be redo- 
lent of garlic and cabbage—all manner’ 
of abominations will assail your 
and your nose—your senses will bes 
come mere avenues of punishment; 
farewell the balmy stew, the mild and 
savoury fricasee, the delicate, thestit 
mulating ragout !— There is deathinthe 
t /—Swallow his infernal prepara’ 
Gam and you will live the miserable 
and unwieldy victim of corpulencyy 
or, by a more merciful dispensation, 
die at once under the dietetic inflie 
tions of this culinary Hottentot. The 
introduction of the fatal horse into the 
walls of Troy produced not half the 
evils which the admission of the dishes 
of such a cook will occasion in your 
stomach. In vain will you have te 
course to bitters, or court the: assist 
ance of the brandy-bottle—in vailv 
will you seek relief from the peristalti¢ 


persuaders of Dr Kitchener, for gow 


there is no virtue in materia medi 


no tonic power in rhubarb, gentian, & 
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to fortify the suffering 
and enable them successfully 
tp withstand the daily bombardment 
of so inhuman and. detestable an as- 
gailant. A good cook, therefore, we 
repeat, should be of weak digestive 
powers, and of a bilious habit ; and he 
who presumes to treat of cookery, 
without possessing these fundamental 
esentials, builds, like Dr Kitchener, 
on the sand, and, like the small erec- 
tion of the Doctor, its foundations shall 
be swept away by the breath of reason 
and h 


It has been truly stated in a former 
article on this subject, that the progress 
of cookery and civilization are uniform- 
ly coetaneous. The stages of its ad- 
vancement, we believe, in all coun- 
tries, to be nearly alike. It passes first 
from rudeness to simplicity, from sim- 
plicity to magnificence, from magnifi- 
cence to comfort and refinement. The 
splendour of the entertainments of an- 
cient Rome have remained ever since 
perfectly unrivalled. But the dinners 
of Apicius are not precisely such as a 
modern Gastronome would wish to 

e of ; the taste of the enter- 
tainment is at least questionable ; 
and it is probable that the value of 
the dishes was estimated more by 
their rarity, and consequent expence, 
than for their flavour on the pa- 
late, and their fitness for culinary 
purposes. As connected with the ad- 
vancement of philosophy and the arts, 
it were perhaps a curious and not 
unprofitable task to trace the pro- 
gress of cookery in our own coun- 
try. In former times, if we may trust 
the suggestions of our own gustatory 

the eye was consulted more 
than the palate. We are by no means 
inclined to envy the magnificence of a 
roasted horse, a boiled porpoise, or a 
cat in Nee occasionally 
decorated the tables of the great in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
— however, in all the graces of 
plumage, was the dish which was 
considered as shedding the greatest 
lustre on the baronial tables of our 
ancestors. Daniel has quoted from a 
MS. in the library of the Royal So- 
ap be following receipt for dressing, 
im the most approved manner, a “‘ Pe- 
cok enhakyl :—” 

“For a feste royal, pacokkes schol 
be dighte on this mannere. Take and 
flee offe the skynne, with the fedures, 
tale, + the neck, and the hed there- 

OL. X. 


on. Then take the skynne and all the 
fedures, and lay hit on a tabel abrode, 
and strawe thereon n cornyn. 
Then take the pecok and: rost him, 
and endore him with raw yoks of eggs, 
and when he is rosted, then take’ hi 
off and let him cole awhile, and tak 
and sow him in his skynne, and gylde 
hys combe, and so serve him forthe 
with the last corse.” 

The swan, too, was a bird which 
our lordly forefathers took great plea- 
sure in devouring. Such was the es- 
timation in which it was held, that, 
by an act of Edward the Fourth, it 
was decreed, that no one “ other than 
the son of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, should have the privilege of 
keeping any, unless he possessed a 
freehold to the clear yearly value of 
five marks,” a rent-roll in those days 
of no inconsiderable amount. e 
following singular instances of gastric 
aristocracy are likewise to be found in 
the MS. from which we have alread 
quoted. “ Take conynyes par boiled, 
or elles rabits, for they are better for 
a lord.” “ A hole chycken fur a lord.” 
“An, if it be for a lord, put seven 
leches in a dyshe, and make a dragge 
of fine sugar.” ‘* When a pig is rost- 
ed, lay athwarte him over a bar of 
sylver foile, and anoder of golde, and 
serve him so all hole to Forde of a 
lorde.” &c. &e. 

But, while the nobility fared thus 
sumptuously, their vassals appear to 
have had little reason to complain of 
their cheer. They were denied, it is 
true, the peacock and the swan, but 
the goose and the turkey compensated 
amply for their loss. If the horse was 
beyond their means, the bullock af- 
forded them consolation ; and the fol- 
lowing poetical account of the domes- 
tic ceconomy of a yeoman, in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth, will leave, 
we apprehend, but few claims to supe- 
riority in the score of eating to his de- 
scendants of the present day. 


‘* Twelve sorts of meat my wife provides, 
And bates me not a dyshe, 

Foure are of fleshe, of fruite are foure, 
The other foure of fyshe. 

For the fyrste corse shee stores my borde 
With byrdes that daintyes are, 

And first a quayle, and then a rayle, 
A byttern, and a jarre. 

Mine appetite, when cloyed with these, 
With fyshe she makes it sharpe, 

And brings me next a lump, a ponte, 
A gugeon, anda 7. 

4 
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The second corse, of fruite well served, 
Fyttinge well the seson, 

A medlar, and a hartichoke, 
A crab, and a small reson. 


What’s hee that having suche a wyfe 
Upon her should not dote, 

Who every day provides him fare 
That costes him never a grote ?”” 


Since the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented 
diffusion of wealth and knowledge, 
and the consequent ess of refine- 
ment in all - oe of, ies , but little 
improvement has taken place in the 
system of our nationalcookery. Strange 

t in the proud and glorious march 
of science and philosophy, amid disco- 
veries which have rendered even the 
elemental principles of nature subser- 
vient to our power, that the art which, 
more than all others, contributes to 
our enjoyment, should alone have re- 
mained uncultivated and unimproved, 
a bare and barren spot, amid the uni- 
versal verdure, and the golden fruits 
of meneey and genius! But whatever 
reproach this acknowledged and palpa- 
ble deficiency may tend to cast on our 
national taste, certain we are, that the 
work of Dr Kitchener will tend in no 
degree to avert its application. He is 

ually ignorant of the kind of work 
which the wants of the public demand, 
as he is of his own utter unfitness, to 
write on cookery at all. His, there- 
fore, is a double failure. He has fail- 
ed both in that which he has attempt- 
ed, and in not attempting that which 
alone the public required at his hands. 
To come forward, in the present day, 
with a long and laborious treatise on 
roasting, boiling and stewing, (for pro- 
lix directions for these simple operations 
occupyfour-fifths of the Doctor’s book, ) 
is mere trifling at best. In fact, our 
cooks, bad as they generally are, can 
roast, boil, and stew, as well as Dr 
Kitchener himself ; or, if they do not, 
it is negligence, not ignorance, which 
occasions their failure. It is from prac- 
tice, not theory, that accuracy in these 
eler entary processes must be derived. 
All the necessary instructions have al- 
ready been a thousand times repeated ; 
and the republic of cooks, we trust, 
have too much taste and penetration 
to prefer the tedious prolixity of the 
Cook’s Oracle to the simple and prac- 
tical directions of Mrs Glass and Mrs 
Rundell. 
We trust the days are now past 
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when ancient prejudices can, 
to reject the improvements of 
artists, on what is 
national cookery. For the 
is no national cookery. The 
of our dishes are furnished by 
regions of the globe. In‘the 
of a single ragout are co 
productions of every climate; 
every soil. The east, the 
north, and the south, unite theirg 
=e to increase its flavour, andof 
cook, rather than of the iti 
that he has “ cchenuselalil o* 
if he could discover new, would te. 
der them subservient to our greats 
source of enjoyment, the grati 
of the palate. It is only to them. 
nagement of these extensive i 
to certain specific and customary em. 
binations of them, that the term 
tional can be applied. The diet of the 
poor, indeed, is, and must be, reguly 
ted by the productions of the county 
in which they live. For them, ther 
exists no region but that which 
inhabit. But this is the law of nec. 
sity, not of choice ; and the reason 
the Highland fisherman devours his 
spoil without the savoury relish 
anchovy sauce, and the Lowland 
loughman mingles no 
. with his sonido is menial 
these articles are placed, perhapsfor 
wise purposes, beyond their reach. Bat 
if the productions of our own county 
are insufficient for the gratificationsd 
more refined palates, why, when we 
borrow the productions: of foreign 
countries to increase our p 
should we not likewise adopt. thoe 
modes of preparation which can render 
them more subservient to our enjoy 
ment? We have a national literature 
as well as a national cookery. Butthe 
former has been raised to its present 
eminence, not more by the gigantied 
forts of our native genius, 
intimate knowledge of the beauties 
and excellence of the literature off 
reign nations. So it must be wither 
cookery. Our indigenous artists must 
appreciate and adopt the improvemens 
which the science has received inothe 
nations, before it can receive any out 
siderable advancement at homes We 
cannot but consider it, therefore; as# 
consummate piece of impertinence’ 
any man in these days of conti 
intimacy, and uninterrupted ime 
course, who presumes to palm mpi 
the public, a bald and nec 
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; this subject is, that he shall 
wafilly study the cookery of the dif- 
ferent European nations—that he shall 

ak and judicious selections 
of the best dishes they afford, thus 

ing the orbit to which the track 
of our native cooks has hitherto been 
confined, and opening a new vista of 
inexperienced enjoyment te the pa- 
lates of their masters. Whoever pub- 
lishes @ cookery-book, without doing 
this, is a quack, and we warn the pub- 
le not to trust to his pretensions. 

We feel that we have been too pro- 
lix in these general observations. But 
cookery is a subject on which we love 
to gossip, and we might almost say, 
pei to ourselves, that the next 

joyment to eating a good dinner, is 
to tlk about one. ‘But we must have 
done, and proceed to introduce Dr 

Kitchener to the more intimate ac- 

maintance of our readers, by giving 
es a taste or two of his qualities, in 
the capacity in which he has offered 
himself to the public. 

“Ini the preface to the Cook’s Oracle, 
the Doctor gives us the following piece 
of information. 

“ He has not printed one Receipt—that 
has not been proved in His own Kitchen 
—which has not been approved by several 
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ble spoonful of Flour, beat it quite smooth, 
then put to it a pound of Raisins and a 
pound of Suet ; it must not be chopped 
very fine ; butter a mould well, put in the 
pudding, tie a cloth over it, tight, and boil 
it Five hours. 

N. B. This is a very delicious composi- 
tion, and is commonly called a Marrow 
PuDDING. 

Now, it is surely not judging too 
harshly of Dr Kitchener’s taste, and 
that of his Committee of illustrious 
Gastropholists, to assert, that if they, 
as the Doctor assures us, really consi- 
dered this mass of unvarnished abomi- 
nation as “ a delicious composition,” 
they are just about as well qualified 
to judge of delicacy of eating as an old 
Boar, (no personal allusion to the au- 
thor,) and a Committee of Yorkshire 
Pigs. 

On a diligent comparison, however, 
of the utter worthlessness of the book 
as a culinary manual with the shrewd- 
ness and sagacity which we believe the 
Doctor to possess, we think it probable 
that he trusted his hopes of success in 
his present undertaking rather to his 
jokes than his receipts ; and looks for 
applause less to the originality of his 
discoveries, than from the facetious 
and sparkling garb in whieh he has 
invested them. Be itso. The Doc- 
tor’s wit shall experience the same 
ample justice which we have already 
bestowed upon his cookery. In truth, 
the better half of his book is occupied, 


éf the most accomplished Cooks in this tot by receipts for the composition of 
Kingdom—and has, moreover, been eaten dishes, for in this respect it is meagre 
with unanimous applause by a Committee in an unprecedented degree, but by a 
of Taste, composed of some of the most il- treatise on the proper mode of issuing 
lustrious Grastropholists of this luxurious and accepting invitations to dinner, 
Metropolis. : instructions to awkward gentlemen 
Now _ should really like to know and ladies how to conduct themselves 
of whom “‘ the illustrious Gastropho~ in company, directions for carving, 


lists,” thus vaguely alluded to, consist. 
If the Doctor will only tell us the 
names of the members of this illustri- 
ous committee, we promise never to 
dine with one of them should we live 
#hundred years. As a specimen of 
the taste of this club of foul feeders, 
we shall specify a few of those dishes 
which were devoured by them with 
Wanimous applause. ‘‘ Scotch Hag- 
gies,” “ Scotch Crowdie,” “‘ Ox cheek 
stewed,” “ Ox tails do.,” “ Black 


friendly advice to cooks, and by vari-« 
ous other matters, no doubt very inte- 
resting, but which very few of his pur- 
chasers have the smallest inclination to 
pay for. By the help of all this, and 
the frequent repetition of the same 
receipt in different parts of his book, 
the Doctor has certainly succeeded in 
making a volume of a very respectable 
size; and we are teally inclined to 
consider him-a better maker of a book 
than of a fricassee. ‘The Doctor does 


et Lacedemon.” Or take the not seem inclined to prize the joys of 

owing receipt for a savoury Mess, Joye so highly as the more enduring, 
which the Doctor calls a “ Fat Pud- and more easily repeated ones of the 
ding. stomach. He is, therefore, rather un- 


“Break five Eggs ina basin, beat them gallant to the ladies, and scarcely ever 
up with a teaspoonful of Sugar and a ta- omits an opportunity of giving them a 
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sly daub with his brush. We fear the 
fair sex will be rather out of humour 


_ with him for thinking it necessary, in 


the present day, to extract the follow- 
ing directions for their deportment, 
from ‘a curious old work, entitled, 
“The Accomplished Lady’s Rich Clo- 
set of Varieties ; or Ingenious Gentle- 
woman’s Delightful Companion.” 

‘* A gentlewoman being at table, abroad 
or at mt must observe to keep her bod 
straight, and lean not by any means wi 
her elbows, nor by ravenous gesture disco- 
ver a voracious appetite ; not when 
you have meat in your mouth ; and do not 
smack like a Pig, nor venture to eat 

Spoonmeat so hot that the tears stand in 
your Eyes, which is as unseemly as the 
Gentlewoman who pretended to have as 
little a Stomach as she had a Mouth, and 
therefore would not swallow her Peas by 
spoonful, but took them one by one, and 
cut them in two before she would eat them. 
It. is very uncomely to drink so large a 
draught, that your Breath is almost gone 
—and youare forced to blow strongly to re- 
cover yourself—throwing down your liquor 
as into a Funnel is an action fitter for a 
Juggler than a Gentlewoman : thus much 
for your Observations in general, if I am 
defective as to particulars, your own pru- 
dence, discretion, and curious observations 
will supply. 

‘In CaRVING at your own J'abie, dis- 
tribute the best pieces first, and it will ap- 
pear very comely and decent to use a Fork ; 
so touch no piece of Meat without it.” 

We think in the following extract 
our readers will recognize, like our- 
selves, an equal proportion of delicacy, 
wit, and philosophy. 

“ The old Adage that “ the Eye is of- 
ten bigger than the Belly,” is often veri- 
fied by the ridiculous vanity of those who 
wish to make an appearance above their 
fortune—nothing can be more ruinous of 
real comfort than the too common custom 
of setting out a table with a parade and a 
profusion, unsuited not only to the circum- 
stances of the Host, but to the number of 
the Guests :—or more fatal to true Hospi- 
tality, than the ye eee of dishes which 
luxury has made fashionable at the tables 
of the Great, the wealthy, and the Osten- 
tatious,—who are often neither great nor 
wealthy. 

‘* Such excessive preparation, instead of 
being a compliment to our Guests, is no- 
thing better than an indirect offence ; it is 
a tacit insinuation that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to provide such delicacies—to bribe 
the depravity of their palates, when we de- 
sire the pleasure of their company—and 
that ve England now must be pur- 
chased at the same price Swirr told Porr 
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he was obliged to pay for it in 

* I should hardly prevail to find: o 
sitor, if I were not able to hire him et 
bottle of Wine.’—Vide Swiry’s 

to PorE, July 10th, 1732. ibid 

‘* When twice as much cooking is 
dertaken as there are Servatits, pac 
niences in the Kitchen to do it 
dishes must be dressed long before the din, 
ner hour, and stand by spoiling—the po 
Cook loses her credit, and the aot ae 
get indigestions. Why prepare for 
or ten Friends more than sufficient 
twenty or thirty Visitors? ‘ Enough is a 
good as a Feast,” and a prudent proyj 
who takes measure of the Appetites, 
stead of the Eyes of his Bin Mee 
tertain his Friends,—three times as often, 
and ten times as well. 

“It is your SECOND COURSES—ridicn. 
lous variety of WinEs, Liqueurs, Iczs, 
DEssERT3, &c., which are served to 
feed the Eye—that overcome the Be 
mach, and paralyze Digestion, and seduce 
‘¢ children of a larger Growth” to sacrifice 
the health and comfort of several days for 
the Baby-pleasure of tickling their tongue 
for a few minutes with Trifles and Cy. 
tards!!! &c. &c.” 

There is still one topic to which 
we have not hitherto alluded, but on 
which it would be unjust to the wore 
thy Doctor to be silent. Aware, pr 
bably, of the coarse and abhorrent ne 
ture of most of the dishes detailed in, 
his work, he has very judiciously re 
commended the exhibition of certain 
wonder-working drugs, to enable pa 
tients of weak stomachs to digest them, 
We recommend them particularly to 
the attention of all those who intend 
to subject their stomachs to the tyrate 
nical sway of the Doctor, The fol. 
lowing passage contains both fulldi. 
rections for their composition and their 
use. 

‘s INDIGESTION Will sometimes ovéle 
take the most experienced Epicure. When 
the gustatory nerves are in good humour, 
Hunger and Savoury Viands will some 


‘ times seduce the Tongue of a “ Grand 


Gourmand” to betray the interests of bis 
Stomach in spite of his Brains, 

** On such an unfortunate occasion, 
when the Stomach sends forth eructant 
nals of distress for help, the Pi 
Persuaders are as agreeable and effectual 
assistance as can be offered ; and for del- 
cate Constitutions, and those that are im. 
paired by Age or Intemperance, ares 1 
luable Panacea. 

“ They derive, and deserve this mains, 
from the peculiar mildness of their ope 
tion. One or two very gently increase the 
action of the principal viscera, help than 
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to do their work a little faster, and enable 
the Stomach to serve with an ejectment 
whatever offends it, and move it into the 
Bowels, - . 

“ Thus Indigestion is easily and spee- 
dily removed,— Appetite restored,—(the 
mouths of the absorbing vessels being clean- 
sed) Nutritionis facilitated,—and Strength 
of Body, and Energy of Mind, are the 

results.”—-See “* Peptic PRE- 


certs,” from which we extract the fol- 


lowing prescription— 
_ To ede aaa PERISTALTIC PER- 
SUADERS. 
Take 

Turkey Rhu finely pulverized, two drachms 
ape mae on (minim) 
Made into pr one of which will contain Three 

' Grains % ubarb. 

« The Dose or the PERsuADERS 

adapted to the constitutional pe- 

culiarity of de Patient—when you wish to 
accelerate or augment the Alvine Exonera- 
tion—take two—three—or more, according 
to the effect you desire to produce—7'wo 
Pills will do as much for one person as 
five or six will for another ; they will ge- 
nerally very regularly perform what you 
wish to-day, without interfering with what 
you hope will happen to-morrow ;—and 
are, therefore, as convenient an argument 

inst Constipation as any we are ac- 
wanted with. - 


% The most convenient opportunity to 
introduce them to the Stomach,—is early 
in the morning, when it is unoccupied, and 
has no particular business of Digestion, 
&e. to attend to—i. ¢. at least half an hour 
before breakfast. Physic must never in- 
terrupt a gm when it is engaged iu 


“From two to four Persuaders will ge- 
nerally produce one additional motion with- 
in twelve hours. ‘They may be taken at 
any time by the most delicate Females, 
whose constitutions are so often distressed 
byconstipation—and destroyed by thedras- 
tic Soe they take to relieve it.” 

If the subsequent directions are ne- 
cessary, we cannot say we envy the 
cirele of society in which we presume 
the Doctor forms the chief star. 

“ The Cloth should be laid in the Par- 
lour, and all the paraphernalia of the din- 
ner table completely arranged at least an 
hour before dinner time. 

. “ The Cook’s labour will be lost if the 
Parlour table be not ready for action,— 
and the Eaters ready for the Eatables— 
which the least delay will irreparably in- 
jure :—therefore, the GoURMAND will be 
, for the sake of gratifying his ru- 
passion ;—the INVALID, to avoid the 

of encountering an Indigestion 


‘from eating ill-dressed food ; and the Ra- 
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TIONAL Epicung, who happily attends 
the Banquet with “ mens sana in corpore 
sano,” will keep the time not only for 
these strong reasons, but that he may not 
lose the advantage of being introduced to 
the other Guests. He considers not only 
what is on the Table, —but Who are around 
it ;—his principal inducement to leave his 
own Fire-side, is the charm of 

and instructive Society, and the opportu. 
nity of making connexions which may aug- 
ment the interest and enjoyment of exist- 
ence. 

* It is the most pleasing part of the 
Duty of the Master of the Feast, (espe- 
cially when the Guests are not very nume- 
rous,) to take advantage of these momen 
to introduce them to one another i 
them individually in an audible voice,— 
and adroitly laying hold of those ties of 
acquaintanceship or profession which may 
exist between them. 

*¢ This will much augment the pleasures 
of the Festive Board, to which it is indeed as 
indispensable a Prelude as an Overture to 
an Opera: and the Host will thus acquire 
an additional claim to the gratitude of his 
Guests.—We urge this point more strong- 
ly, because, from want of attention to it, 
—we have seen more than once,—persons 
whom many kindred ties would have drawn 
closely together, pass an entire day without 
opening their lips to each other, because 
they were mutually ignorant of each other’s 
names, professsions, and pursuits. 

“ To put an end at once to all Ceremony 
as to the order in which the Guests are to 
sit, it will save much time and trouble if the 
Master of the House adopts the simple and 


el t method of the name of 
each ¢ Guest in the which is intended 
for him. This p ing will be of course 


the result of consideration, and the Host 
will place those together who he thinks 
will harmonize best.” 

On the whole, the Doctor’s wit is 
much better calculated for the meri- 
dian of a gentleman’s kitchen than 
his cookery. We have no doubt it 
has excited many smiles among the 
nymphs of the scullery, and even in 
the more enlightened society of the 
housekeeper’s room. T’o the heau monde 
of these regions, therefore, we consign 
it. It is there, we believe, the Doc- 
tor most wishes to be popular, and we 
are sure it is there only he will suc- 
ceed. A good cookery book, in the 
higher sense of the word, is still a de- 
sideratum in our literature ; and it is 
one which it will require an author of 
nicer palate and less indiscriminate vo- 
racity than Dr Kitchener to supply. 
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Mr Nort, 

I nore that you are not an early 
riser. If you are, throw this letter into 
the fire—if not, insert it. come I beg 

our on ; it is impossible that you 
ian Leaged riser; and, if I thought 
so, I must be the most impertinent 
man in the world ; whereas, it is uni- 
versally known that I am politeness 
and evenly themselves. Well then, 
pray what is this virtue of early rising, 
that one hears so much about? Let us 
consider it, in the first place, accord- 
ing to cies seasons of unt, presen 
ly, according to peoples’ profession— 
ond thirdly, cami to their cha- 
racter. 

Let us begin with Spring—say the 
month of March. You rise early in 
the month of March, about five o’- 
clock. It is somewhat darkish—at 
least gloomyish—dampish—rawish— 
coldish—icyish—snowyish. You rub 

our eyes and look about for your 
reeches. You find them, and after 
hopping about on one leg for about 
five minutes, you get them on. It 
would be absurd to use a light during 
that season of the year, at such an ad- 
vanced hour as five minutes past five, 
so you attempt to shave by the spring- 
dawn. If your nose escapes, you are 
a lucky man ; but dim as it is, you 
can see the blood trickling down in a 
hundred streams from your gashed and 
mutilated chin. I will lave your ima- 
gination to conjecture what sort of 
neckcloth will adorn your gullet, tied 
under y noses er However, 
t possibility of your being. 
—and down you Aan not ro 
the parlour, or your study—for you 
would not be so barbarous—but to 
enjoy the beauty of the morning,—as 
Mr Leigh Hunt would say, “ out of 
doors.” The moment you pop your 
phiz one inch beyond the front wall, 
a scythe seems to cut you right across 
the eyes, or a 7 blash of sleet clogs 
up your mouth, or a hail shower rat~ 
tles away at you, till you take up a posi- 
tion behind the door. Why, in the 
name of God, did I leave my bed? is 
the first cry of nature—a question to 
which no answer can be given, but a 
long chitter grueing though the frame. 
You get obstinate, and out you go. I 
give youevery possible advantage. You 
are in the country, and walking with 
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y so, out of acountry gen 
worth five thousand 1m xe It is now. 


aquarter past five, anda finesharp, blu. 
tering morning, just like the season, 
In going down stairs, the ice not has 
ving been altogether melted by the 
night’s rain, whack you come upon 
our posteriors, with your toes point. 
ing up to heaven, your hands pressed 
against the globe, and your whole body 
bob, bob, bobbing, one step afteranos 
ther, till you come to a full stop o 
period, in a circle of gravel. On gets 
ting up and shaking yourself, you in. 
voluntarily look up to the wi to. 
see if any eye is upon you—and per. 
haps you dimly discern, through the. 
blind mist of an oe 
the old housekeeper in a flannel night. 
cap, and her hands cl me 
attitude of prayer, turning up the 
whites of her eyes at this inexplicable 
sally of the strange gentleman. Well, 
my good sir, what is it that a 
pose to do? will you take a in 
the garden and eat a little fruit—that 
is to say, a cabbage leaf, or a jerusalem 
artichoke? But the gardener is not 
quite so great a goose as yourself, and 
is in bed with his wife and six chile 
dren. So after knocking with your 
shoulder against the garden gate—you 
turn about, andespying perhaps a small 
temple in the shrubbery, thither yow 
repair, and therein I shall leave you 
till breakfast, to amuse yourself 
the caricatures, and the affecting pic 
tures of Eloisa and Abelard. In the 
intervals of reflection on the virtueof 
early rising in spring, I allow youto 
study the history of Europe, in the 
fragments of old newspapers.’ ‘ 
March, April, and May, are gone, 
and it is Summer—so if you are alt 
early riser, up you lazy dog, foritis 
between three and four o'clock. How 
beautiful is the sun-rise ! Whata 
intellectual employment it is to 
for an hour Tih sunt mouth wide 
open, like a stuck pig, gazing on the 
great orb of day! Then the choristert 
of the grove have their mouths opel: 
likewise ; cattle are also lowing— 
there be a dog kennel at hand, I wa 
rant the pack are enjoying the benefits 
of early rising as well as the best of 
you, and yelping away like furies be 
fore breakfast. The dew too is @ 
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our eyes, I will not say open, but patie. 
tlemansie 
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» excessively beautiful no 

nd all the turkeys, how-tow- 

dies, ducks, and guinea-fowls, are mop- 
ing, waddling, and strutting about, ina 
manner equally affecting and pic- 
turesque, while the cawing of an adja- 
cent rookery invites you to take a stroll 
in the grove, from which you return 
with an epaulette on each shoulder. 
You look at your watch, and find it is 
at least five hours till breakfast—so 
sit down and write a sonnet to 
June, or a scene of a tragedy ;—you find 
that the sonnet has 17 lines—and that 
the dramatis persone having once been 
brought upon the stage, will not 
budge. While reducing the sonnet to 
the bakers’ dozen, or giving the last 
kick to your heroine, as she walks off 
with her arm extended heavenwards, 
you hear the good old family bell warn- 
ing the other inmates to doff their 
nightcaps—and huddling up your pa- 
, you rush into the breakfast-par- 
The urn is diffusing its grateful 
steam in clouds far more beautiful 
than any that adorned the sky. The 
squire and his good lady make their 
entrée with hearty faces, followed by 
adozen hoydens and hobbletehoys— 
and after the first course of rolls, muf- 
fins, dry and butter toast, has gone to 
that bourne from which the fewer tra- 
vellers that return the better—in come 
the new-married couple, the young 
baronet and his blushing bride, who, 
with that infatuation common to a 
thinking people, have not scen the sun 
rise fora month past, and look perfect- 
ly incorrigible on the subject of early 


rising. 
. Itisnow that incomprehensible sea- 
son of the year, Autumn. Nature is 
now brown, red, yellow, and every 
thing but green. These, I understand, 
are the autumnal tints so much adimir- 
ed. Up then, and enjoy them. Which- 
ever way a man turns his face early in 
the morning, from the end of August 
till that of October—the wind seems 
to be blowing direct from that quarter. 
Feeling the rain beating against your 
back, you wonder what the devil it 
can have to do, to beat also against 
your face. Then, what is the rain of 
autumn in this country—Scotland ? 
Is it rain, or mist, or sleet, or hail, or 
snow, or what, in the name of all that 
18 most abhorrent to a lunged animal, 
isit? You trust to a great coat—Scotch 
piaid—umbrella—clogs, &e. &c. &e. ; 
what use would they be to you, if 
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you were plopped into the boiler of a 
steam engine? Just so in a morning 
of Autumn. You g out to look at 
the reapers. Why the whole corn for 
twenty miles round is laid flat—ten 
million runlets are intersecting the 
country much farther than fifty eyes 
can reach—the roads are rivers—the 
meadows lakes—the moors seas—na- 
ture is drenched, and on your return 
home, if indeed you ever return, (for 
the chance is that you will be drown- 
ed at least a dozen times before that,) 
you are traced up to your bed-room 
by a stream of mud and gravel, 
which takes the housemaid an hour to 
mop up, and when, fold after fold of 
cold, clammy, sweaty fetid plaids, 
benjamins, coats, waistcoats, flannels, 
shirts, breeches, drawers, worsteds, 
gaiters, clogs, shoes, &c., have been 

eled off your saturated body and 
imbs, andarelaidinone misty steaming 
heap upon an unfortunate chair, there, 
sir, you are standing in the middle of 
the floor, in puris naturalibus, or, as 
Dr Scott would say, in statu quo, a me- 
morable and illustrious example of the 
glory and gain of early rising. 

It is Winter—six o clock—You are 
up—You say so, and as I have never 
had any reason to doubt your veracity, 
I believe you. By what instinet, or 
by what power resembling instinct, 
acquired by long, painful, and almost 
despairing practice, you have come at 
last to be able to find the basin to wash 
your hands, must for ever remain a 
mystery. Then how the hand must cir- 
cle round and round the inner region of 
the wash-hand stand, before, in a bless 
ed moment, it comes in contact with a 
lump of brown soap! But there are 
other vessels of china, or porcelain, 
more difficult to find than the basin ; 
for as the field is larger, so is the 
search more tedious. Inhuman man! 
many a bump do the bed-posts en- 
dure from thy merciless and unrelent~ 
ing head! Loud is the crash of clothes- 
screen, dressing-table, mirror, chairs, 
stools, and articles of bed-room furni- 
ture, seemingly placed for no other 
purpose than to be overturned. If 
there is a cat in the room, that cat is 
the climax of comfort. Hissing and 
snuffing, it claws your naked legs, and 
while stooping down to feel if she has 
fetched blood, smack goes your head 
through the window, which you have 
been believing quite on the other side 
of the room ; for geography is gone— 
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the points of the compass are as hidden 
as at the North tout my onal 
rushing at a venture, out of a glimmer 
supposed to be the door, you go like a 
battering-ram against a t vu 
white-painted clothes-chest, and fall 
down exhausted on the uncarpetted 
and sliddery floor.’ Now, thou Matu- 
tine Rose of Christmas, tell me if there 


be an tion here? But you 
find the door—so much the worse, for 
there is a leading to a stair, and 


head over heels you go, till you collect 
ae -eanek our limbs on the 
r-skin in the lobby. You are a 
philosopher, I presume, so you enter 
your study—and a brown study it is, 
with a vengeance. But you are rather 
weak than wicked, so you have not or- 
dered poor Grizay to quit her chaff, 
and kindle your fire. She is snoring 
undisturbed below. Where is the tin- 
der-box ? You think you recollect the 
precise spot where you placed it at ten 
o'clock the night before, for, being an 
early riser up, you are also an early 
lyer down. You clap your blundering 
upon the ink-stand, and you hear 

it spurting over all your beautiful and 
invaluable manuscripts—and perhaps 
over the title page of some superb book 
of prints, which Mr Blackwood, or Mr 
Miller, or Mr Constable, has lent you 
to look at, and to return unscathed. 
The tinder-box is found, and the fire 
is kindled—that is to say, it deludes 
you with a faithless smile ; and after 
puffing and blowing till the breath is 
nearly out of your body, you heave 
a pensive sigh for the bellows. You 
find them on a nail, but the leather is 
burst, and the spout broken, and no- 
thing is emitted but a short asthmatic 
pluff, beneath which the last faint 
spark lingeringly expires—and like 
Moses when the candle went out, you 
find yourself once more in the dark. 
After an hour’s execration, you have 
made good your point, and with hands 
all covered with tallow, (for depend 
upon it, you have broken and smashed 
the candle, and had sore to do to prop 
it up with paper in a socket too full of 
ancient grease,) sit down to peruse or 
to indite some immortal work, an ora- 
tion of Cicero or Demosthenes, or an 
article for Ebony. Where are the 
snuffers? up stairs in your bed-room. 
You snuff the long wick with your 
fingers, and a dreary streak of black im- 
mediately is drawn from top to bottom 
of the page of the beautiful Oxford 
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edition of Cicero. You sce thie 
and stride along the cold dim 


the sulks. Your object has been 


improve your mind—your moral 
intellectual nature — and ; 
the rest, no doubt, your temper. 
therefore bite your lip, and 
your foot, and knit your brows, ¢ 
feel yourself to be a most amiable, 1 
tional, and intelligent young oe 
man. In the midst of these 
studies, from which the present and 
future ages will derive so much benefit, 
the male and female servants begin 4 
bestir themselves, and a vigorousknock. 
ing is heard in the kitchen of a poker 
brandished by a virago against the 
great, dull, keeping-coal in the grate 
Doors begin to bang, and theres hearda 
clattering of pewter. Then comes the 
gritty sound of sand, as the stairs and 
lobby are getting made decent; and, 
not to be tedious, all the undefinable 
stir, bustle, uproar, and stramash ofa 
general clearance. Your door is 

ed every half minute, and formidable 
faces thrust in, half in curiosity, and 
half in sheer impertinence, by valets; 
butlers, grooms, stable-boys, cooks; 
and scullions, each shutting the door 
with his or her own iar bang ; 
while whisperings, and titterings, and 
horse laughter, and loud gaffaws, are 
testifying the opinion formed by these 
amiable domestics, of the conformation 
of the upper story of the early riser. On 
rushing into the breakfast parlour, 
the butt end of a mop or broom is 
thrust into your mouth, as, heedless of 
mortal man, the mutched mawsey is 
what she calls dusting the room ; and, 
stagger where you will, you come up 
on something surly; for a man 
leaves his bed at six of a winter morn. 
ing is justly reckoned a suspicious cha 
racter, and thought to be no better 
than he should be. But, as Mr Hogg 


says, I will pursue the parallel nofar- , 


ther. 

I have so dilated and descanted on 
the first head of my discourse, thatT 
must be brief on the other two, name 
ly, the connection between early rising 
and the various professions, and be 
tween the same judicious habit, and 
the peculiar character of individuals. 

Reader, are you a Scotch advocate? 
You say you are. Well, are you 
a confounded ninny as to leave a 
warm bed at four in the morning, ® 
study a case on which you will 
a much better speech if you never stuly 
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= hich have al 

and. for whi ‘ou._have al- 
a L.2, 2s. Do-you think 
Jeffrey hops out of bed at that hour ? 
No, no, catch him doing that. Unless, 
therefore, you have more than a fourth 


t of his business, (for, without 
eget g you, I sary t yon have 
more than a fourth part o' is ta- 
ats) ie in. bed till half past eight. 
If you are not in the Parliament 
House till ten, nobody will -miss you. 
Reader, are you a clergyman ?—A man 
who has only to preach an old sermon 
of his old hither: need not, surely, 
feel himself called upon by the ‘stern 
wice of duty, to put on his small- 
clothes before eight in summer, and 
nine in winter. Reader, are you a 
half-pay officer ?—Then sleep till ele- 
yen ; for well thumbed is your copy of 
the Army List, and you need not be 
always studying. Reader, are you an 
Editor ?—Then doze till dinner ; for 
the devils will be let loose upon thee in 
the evening, and thou must then cor- 
rect all thy slips. 
But I am getting stupid—somewhat 
; for, ptm oe, this phil- 
ji inst early rising, I was up 
this sarthie before ten o'clock ; so I 
must conclude. One argument in fa- 
vour of early rising, I must, however. 
notice. We are told that we ought to 
lie down with the sun, and rise with 
that luminary. Why? is it not an 
extremely hard case to be obliged to 
to bal whenever the sun chuses to 
so? What have I to do with the 
sun—when he goes down, or when he 
rises up? When the sun sets at a rea- 
sonable hour, as he does during a short 
cae in the middle of summer, I 
ve no objection to set likewise, soon 
after; and in like manner, when he 
takes a rational nap, as in the middle 
of winter, I don’t care if now and 
then I rise along with him. But 
I will not admit the general prin- 
ciple; we move in different spheres. 
But if the sun never fairly sets at all 
for six months, which they say he does 
not very far north, are honest people 
on that account to sit up ali that time 
for him? That will never do. 
Finally, it is taken for granted by 
early riserg, that early rising is a vir- 
tuous habit, and that they are all a 
Most meritorious and prosperous set 
of people. I object to both clauses of 
t 
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the bill. None but a knave or an idiot 
—I will not mince the matter—rises 
early, if he can help it. Early risers 
are generally milk-sop spoonies, nin- 
nies with ner fcr ra "6 faces and 
groset eyes, ¢ ruddy, 
and with great calves to their’ lege. 
They slap you on the back, and blow 
their noses like a mail-coach horn. 
They seldom give dinners. “ Sir, tea 
is ready.” “ Shall we join the la- 
dies?” A rubber at whist, and by 


‘ eleven o'clock, the whole house is in a 


yr ne gprs, his ah for 
early rising, and it is to 

an appetite for breakfast. Is the 4 
healthy brute: not satisfied with 
penny-rells and a pound of ham to 
breakfast, but he must walk down to 
the Pier-head at Leith to increase his 
voracity ? Where is the virtue of gob- 
bling up three turkey’s , and de« 
molishing a quartern loaf, before his 
Majesty’s li aré awake? But I 
am now sping of your red, } 
greedy idiot. Mark next your pale, 
sallow early riser. He is your prudent, 
calculating, selfish money-scrivener. 
It is not for nothing he rises. ‘It is 
shocking to think of the hypocrite 
saying his prayers so early in the morn- 
ing, before those are awake whom he 
intends to cheat and swindle before he 
BT hope that I have sufficient expos 

I hope that I have sufficien 
sed the. folly or ‘wickedness of early 
rising. Henceforth, then, let no kna- 
vish Lv Lat y up his mouth and erect 
his head with a conscious air of supe- 
riority, when he ‘meets an acquaint- 
ance who . to — a ata 

entlemanly hour. If the hypocrite 
sale early in the morning, he is to’ be 
despised and hated. But people of 
sense and feeling are not in a hurry to 
leave their beds. They have something 
better to do. 

I perceive that all the letters that 
appear in your Magazine are number- 
ed as if they belonged to a series,—I., 
II., III., and so forth. If you chuse, 
you may number mine, “On Early 
Rising. No. I.” If I continue the se- 
ries, my future communications shall 
all be written in bed in the forenoon, 
and will not fail of being excellent. 

Yours, sincerely. 
Sero sep SExio. 
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‘THE LITERARY POCKET-ROOK ; 
‘ OF NATURE 
. Ip we were in one of our savage 
thoods, we should take up this little 
red Literary Pocket-Book, and tear it 
into ten hundred thousand pieces, 
apreving the December gales with 
them like drifting snow-flakes. But 
we are not in one of our savage moods. 
We are sitting, with a pleasant smile 
6n our intelligent features, and would 
not even hurt the Fly. Besides, we 
love the Olliers ; and should we detect 
them in the publication of trash, we 
shall shut our eyes and pass on, pre- 
tending not to observe it. Impartiality 
is an odious vice in a critic. It shews 
he can have no heart. But our charac- 
os ——_ be too ne a oneal 
or iality, for us to be under an 
a Sides on that other med 
ere is the man of talent and of 
virtue, to whom i... ae ‘a shewn 
grossest por ity >—They are our 
rag and we aa help it. If we 
are blamed for this, it is only by the 
pert and the ish, the vain and the 
me im libellous fog the Hewntions, 
I magogue, ineen » an 
the traitor. These we have ‘eonted, 
and will treat, with the most rigorous 
capeetietiey ; if we cannot amend, we 
ill at least punish—if we cannot close 
the jaw, we will extract the fang—if 
we save the reptile’s life, we will de- 
stroy his poison-bag. But why this 
burst of eloquence ?—The Olliers are 
good men,—and, therefore, not only 
shall we treat them justly ourselves, 
but we shall see that they are proper- 
ly by others. We have heard 
it whispered Charles Ollier is the 
author of that clever and kind-hearted 
little volume, “‘ Altham and his Wife.” 
If so, he ought to review in this Ma- 
gazine, instead of being reviewed ;—for 
we like him, because there is nothing 
lumbering about his style. He does 
not write, like some others we could 
name, with a broad-nibbed pen, ori- 
ginally flourished by some clerk in a 


_— office, and haggled at with a 


t knife, till it leaves every stroke 


about the thickness of a ram-rod. His 


mind writes a neat running-hand, and 
his mental manuscripts are not blurred 
and blotted. We love the Olliers, both 


. C. and J.—and, therefore, we shall 
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OR COMPANION FOR THE KovRRY) : 
AND ART." vier 


hi 
t Mie 
now praise the little red Literary Pog. 
Netotiock for iy - 7 
e prose, at inning of the 
volume, seems to 6 basinal 
Mr Leigh Hunt. Perhaps this opp, 
jecture is a stupid blunder of , 
and that gentleman ma: e al 
simplicity. If so, far better ig. 
him to smilgat us than tofrown. 
he smiles, his countenance haga 
appeared to us rather engaging; » 
he frowns, we cannot charge Our me. 
mory with so absurd looki derson- 
age. The perk of his mouth, 
erispness of his chin, alwa: 
us, when he sports wrathful,. to m 
his nose. But when he smiles, 
case, as we said, is wholly altered, and 
we then feel disposed to invite hims 
tea. We wish some friend: wou 
him this—for he never sees | 
wood ; and, as we know he has a tre 
and keen relish of a aw 








wish him to be made happy by.ourk 
nevolence. In a late Number of 
Examiner, he seems to intimate to 
inhabitants of Cockaigne, that he once 


challenged “to mortal combat, ot ¢- 
reer with lance,” age Well 
known in the military and literary 
world, for an article in this Magazi 
supposed to contain some 
matter. We allude to General Izzard 
The General assures us that he hasne 
recollection whatever of that ¢ 
incident in the life of Mr Hum 
must have been thinking of some 
person, and some other work. MrHunt 
must refresh his memory witha 

of saloop, and he will be y 0. 
that he was mistaken in having. 
posed that he ever committed = 
flagrant act of folly and infatuations 
to challenge any gentleman ¢ 

in any way with this work, from€, 
ourselves, down to the lowest devilia 
the infernal establishment of 
lantyne. We recollect, some years.agi, 
that a little tailor challenged,Tom 
Crib—in the newspapers,—and; 0 
himself bound over to keep the pea® 
Had this salutary precaution not bem 
taken, no doubt he would have killel 
the Champion. In like mamner,wedo 
undoubtedly remember some sort¢ 
blustering in the Examiner a few ya 


— 









* Londen. C. and J. Ollier, Vere Street, Bond Street. 1822, ls 
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a near relation of Mr nes, 
‘now, we feat, in jail. But it not 
ara challenge, surely, to General 
Imard—for gentlemen do not com- 


manicate private messages of that kind pect 


through the medium of the public 
prints j—they are never sent on stamp~ 


Teeny whit does Mr Hunt mean by 
ing all our contributors “ men of 
the world?” —Many of usare so—Our- 
Dr Morris, Wastle, Lawer- 
winkle, Odoherty, and some others. 
But can there be a more enormous 
absurdity than to call Kemperhausen, 
or Delta, or the two Mullions, or Dr 
Berzelius Pendragon, or Tims, or the 
many other old ladies, and young 
misses, who embellish and adorn our 
work, men of the world ? 
must see his idiotey the moment it is 
thus pointed out. Yet granting that 
Blackwdod’s Magazine were, in some 
measure, written by men of the world, 
is:it not generally reported that the 
Examiner is much more written by 
women of the town ? Now, what would 
Mr Hunt think of our liberality, were 
we, on.a mere malicious rumour like 
this, to assert that most of the articles 
on life and manners have been, for 
some years past, written by a Mrs Sim-~- 
mous, formerly the kept«mistress. of 
the late Lord Camelford, and who was 
the innocent cause of his fatal duel 
with Mr Best? Would it not be ex- 
tremely illiberal in us to bring forward 
this report as an accusation against the 
character of the Examiner? Mrs Sim- 
mons’ alleged articles seem, to our un- 
prejudiced minds, often the most cle- 
ver, and always the least indecent, of 
anyinthatwork. And we should think 
meaaly of ourselves indeed, if we were 
ever to taunt Mr Hunt with the aa 
fession of any of the fair writers, whose 
lucubrations gain him bread. We have 
no doubt, indeed, that Mrs Simmons 
more regard to her own character 
than to write in the Examiner. But 
were she to do so, we confess that 
many allowances should have to be 
made for a woman of genius, placed 
in her peculiar circumstances, even 
while we lament that distress should 
ever have driven her from a life of 
error and misfortune, into a connexion 
which a harsh world might call one 
still more d ing. 

Mr Hunt regrets that bad health 
has for some time past prevented him 
from putting down our ine. It 
gteves us to think that Mr Hunt 
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soit rere 
ohe, the gripes, y 

Is he sure that he regularly follows 
his doctor's prescriptions? We sus- 
he is a restive patient, and does 
not take kindly to his pills. However 
unpoetical a dose of salts may seem to 
be to his distempered fancy, let him 
make a mouth, and gulp them. A'very 
sweet series of sonnets might, we 
think, be by the Centurion, 
ang s * Series _ eto me seeing 
my friend Lei ing at a 
Dose of Glauber Salts.” How eati we 
better illustrate our humanity, thah 
by wishing to see. Mr Hunt restored 
+o sanity, both of mind and body, 
though we know that he is uy 4 
like a giant refreshed, and sally orth 
to our destruction? One single aned- 
doto of us, such as this, is a sufficient 
answer to all the calumnies that have 
ever wounded our peace of mind, The 
day on which Mr Hunt is able to sit 
up in his night-gown and slippers—- 
may be that of our doom ; and yet we 
not only wish te see him so sitting 
once more, but absolutely arrayed in 
his most formidable and tertile and 
irresistible garb, his yellow breeches, 
and fiesh-coloured silk stockings. 
There is true magnanimity !—Why, 
if Mr Hunt has not a heart of ch 
stone, he will weep to think that 
should ever have uttered one syllable 
. our di myer after ne 
should persist in his attempts to dé. 
stroy us, we shall, both by the law of 
nature and of nations, be justified in 
putting his majesty to death. 

Mr Hunt informs the Public, in di- 
rect contradiction to her own-know-~ 
ledge, that our sale is diminishing. 
Has Mr Hunt nothing to.do with his 
own private affairs—his own sales and 
purchases, that he must thus interfere 
with ours? We never boasted of our 
sale—17,000 is not such a sale as we 
desire, and deserve. But, as sales go, 
it is not so much amiss ;—and even if 
Mr Hunt should have ascertained that 
it has fallen off a few dozens in his 
own kingdom, of which he has given 
no proof but his own assertion, (and 
that, to those who know Mr Hunt, 
would not, ete —_ of justice, ~ y 
endanger ei ife or property,) yet, 
is the royal edict proclaiming the 


great fact somewhat premature, For 
- last quarter’s revenue on ae 

t of any previous quarter by nearly 
L.1500; so that, if-a few subscribers 
in Cockaigne have, either from fear 
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or favour, taken off their names from 
the list which contains those of all 
the talent, virtue, taste, and wealth 
in the country, the erasure, however 
tous to our existence it may 
ave been deemed by the poor crea- 
tures about the Court, has not been 
followed, instantly at least, either by 
decay, or sudden annihila- 
tion, and we still continue to distress 
the Banks by our deposits. 

But this is one way of reviewing 
a book—so to business. 

Mr Hunt, (as we suppose, ) indites 
his feelings and sentiments respecting 
the holidays that are still kept in the 
metropolis ; and, with certain abate- 
ments and drawbacks, these little slim 
Essays are amiable and lively. There 
is in almost one and all of them a por- 
tion of and senseless whining 
about starvation, taxes, money-getting, 
and so forth, which, in handling the 
description of a holiday, honest people 
ought not to be with—it is 
rs and ive. Thus he 
says, before he has well opened his 
mouth, “ Holidays serve to put — 
in mind that there is a green and a 
glad world, as well as a world of brick 
-and mortar, and money-getting. They 
remind them disinterestedly of one 
another, or that they have other things 
to interchange besides bills and com- 
modities. If it were not for holidays, 
and poetry, and such like stumbling- 
blocks to square-toes, there would be 
no getting out of the way of care and 
common-places.” This is cockneyish 
and ugly. It checks the genial cur- 
rent 0: the soul before it has well be- 
gan to flow. We see Mr Hunt begin- 
ning to bristle up, and put himself 
into a fume. He is an Indicator of the 
Examiner, and in that character he is 
most offensive. A little farther on, in 
alluding to the expression of ‘ merry 
old England,” he says, ‘‘ We feel too 
7 that it is melancholy new Eng- 
land—as melancholy as a new jail, or 
a new cut from a canal, or a new light, 
or a new lease under a racking land- 
lord.” Now does our good and sensible 
friend Charles Ollier think that Eng- 
lish —— buy little red Literary 
Pocket-Books, will pick out such tid- 
bits as these, and smack their lips after 
them on a holiday ?>—He cannot. If 
England have the vapours and the blue 
devils—if she be as melancholy as a 
gib-cat, do not tell her so to her face, 
when she is exerting herself to be 
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happy on a holiday. Sooth 
her "eutly with the hair ~ ch 
her under the chin, and coax 
hold up her head—whisper into 
that she is quite killing—squeeze 
hand—give her a kiss, and treat her 
a glass—not of bitters and blue 
but of double brown stout, withabe 
steak and a quartern loaf. So og 
England to be treated on a holidg 
and so she will be treated, in spitegf 
Mr Hunt, and all those other doloroy 
swains, who make. love in a whi 
and imagine they can win the affe 
tions of a jolly, bouncing, buxom 
wench like England; by im 
telling her that she is half starved, 
hasa faceas shrivelled asaya’ 
There is also some bad wit in the Pop 
ket-Book—but so is there in Black. 
wood’s Magazine, which is some em 
euse for Mr Hunt, and ‘all, othe 
men. However, ina few short 

a considerable quantity of bad wit is 
more apt to attract attention thang 
small quantity in many long volumes 
(That sentence, by the way, must have 
been quoted unintentionally from some 
work of Sir John Sinclair's). The fol 
lowing paragraph should have been 


scratehed out of Mr Hunt's MS. with, 


red ink, and a distinct DELE put upo 
it :>—“‘ We might as well trace'a langh 
or an appetite to a particular nation, 
as the rejoicing for a new year; we 
might as well deduce our noses from 
the Dog-ribbed Indians, or our wish 
to be comfortable from the Tartars, or 
our tendency to look sad in the tooth- 
ache from the Hyperboreans, or 
ing from the Celtic tribes, or lift 
our hands to our heads (especially in 
putting on our hats) from the —- 
or our disinclination to be kicked from 
the Samothracians.” ‘This is) pure 
nonesense, and can amuse 
Whatever be our other faults and de 
ficiencies—and, God knows, they a 
not a few,—nobody has ever denied io 
us a nice perception of the humor 
ous, the lively, and the witty.. This 
is neither. It is like the pleasantry of 
a man with a numbness in his 
der from the touch of a bum-bailiffs 
lily-hand. It might have been wit 
ten in a spunging-house, as & 
men of non-chalance. But the @ 
of the poor gentleman is seen 
He himself feels a pain in the 
of his cheek, as he strains to bring 
them into an effective position. ©.’ 
To be done with our objections tt 
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an 
few as these sketches are, the 


“writer has so little sense of propriety, 


solittle feeling, that he more than once 
lets out that he is a deist ; and seems 
to hug and pat himself upon the back 
for being so liberal as to speak flatter- 
i what ?—of the Christian 
jon, and its Divine Author. This 
is something in the same taste and 
‘spirit with Mr Hazlitt, who pro- 
‘nounced an eulogium on his Saviour, 
jn.a. lecture, at the Surry-Institu- 
‘tion, on the literature of the age of 
.—Coxcombs below the 

Cross ! 
But we have said that some of these 
little articles are amiable and lively. 
If Mr Hung would but—— however, 
it is in vain for us to hope ever to 
make Mr Hunt what he might be— 
for an extract, or specimen.— 
> really, on looking over these 
Holidays again, there is not one that 
is not disfigured—we had almost said 
en the peculiar vices of Mr 
unt’s mind, more than, on the first 
glance, we had suspected.—So we beg 
‘pardon of him, the Messrs Olliers, 
‘and our readers,—but, positively, we 
will on no account whatever transfer 

oe A them to our pages. 

e therefore turn to the conclu- 
ding part of the Pocket-Book, and 
present to our readers the following 
pleasant, picturesque, and well-written 
~y entitled, ‘‘ Walks round Lon- 


' No. II.—KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


And all about were walkes and alleyes dight, 
With divers trees enrang’d in even rankes ; 
And here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 
And shadie seates and sundry flowering bankes 
To sit and rest. 

SPENSER. 


“ KensincTon Gardens have been 
objected to because they are flat, and plant- 
ed in an artificial or formal manner. It is 
chiefly on those very accounts that we like 
them so well as we do; for we are of opi- 
nion that the present fashion of laying out 
this kind of gardens in what is called a 
Picturesque, or wild, or natural manner, is 
y nO means an improvement on the state- 
liness of the old English method, which is 
an imitation of the Dutch, without its 
clipped conceits. To say nothing of the 
absurdity of being industriously negligent, 
of making arrangements for accidental ef- 
fects, or of cultivating little domestic wil- 
demesses, a garden is perfect in proportion 
4§ It possesses every thing that art, in con- 
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tradistinction, to the untamed caprices of 
nature, can do for it,—wide and level ter- 
races, clear perspectives drawn to a minute 
pomt, — 
High roof‘d, and walls beneath —_ and 
I *, » anc alleys 


fountains, statues, shapely groves, trim ar- 
bours, smooth-shaven lawns, &c. (We 
are speaking, of course, of ens on a 
large scale of many acres.) it only 
for the sake of keeping the keenness of our 
enjoyment alive for the mighty irregular- 
ities of Nature, we would wish to have no 
imitation of them in gardens. Distinction 
is in itself a great source of beauty. 

“«« How many things by season season’d are 

To their rig ¢ praise and true perfection.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 

“In the delight arising from the con- 
templation of uncultivated scenery there is 
something of melancholy; the mind is 
elevated, expanded, and tasked in specula- 
tion. But in a garden we seek recreation 
bodily and mental; we enter it idly, and 
are disappointed if we do not find in :it 
luxury and repose. In open Nature there 
are many unenjoyable parts,—intricacies, 
sudden obstructions, and places of difficult 
access ; imitations of all which are to be 
included in the new system; but in what 
are stigmatized as formal gardens every 
portion is dedicated to human pleasure. 
Nature is trained in happy discipline to be 
the servant of man. 

** In other things we count Art to excel, 

If it a docile scholar can appear 

To Nature, and but imitate her well : 


It over-rules, and is her master here. 
* * * * _ 7 oe 


Der al the veysiedle world commana; ©? 

And the wild giants of the wood receive 

What law he's pleased to give ?” 

CowLey. 

‘¢ The old gardeners were, therefore, 
right in selecting flat spots in which to lay 
out their plantations, and where their 
avenues might stretch away uninterrupted- 
ly; for there are few objects in Nature 
tiner than those old-fashioned long perspec- 
tives, and few accidental effects more grate- 
ful to the eye than remote figures in them, 
coming, as they must, so palpably in the 
line of vision, and yet looking so fairy-like 
in their size and noiseless footfalls. These 
are vistas, if we may speak profanely, finer 
than Nature ever made; nor is any ine- 
quality of ground equal to the wide and 
costly terraces of the old style of garden- 
ing, or so fit for the promenading of those 
courtly dames who used to undulate along 
them in all the triumph of their beauty 
and brocade. The garden festivities in 
the pictures of Watteau would lose nearly 





® Sce the delicious inductions to the different books of the Decameron. 
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all their gusto were they surrounded by 
any thing resembling romantic scenery. 

amorous air of the gallants, 
and soft figures of the ladies, beautiful as 
they are, would seem impertinent amongst 
hills and dells ; and so would 
Boecaccio’s holiday-party* of ‘* seven ho- 
nourable ladies, and three noble gentle- 
men,”’ who, in the seclusion of y gar- 
dens, sing canzonets, and pace dances, and 
slumber under 0 and banquet, 
and cluster round fountains, and tell the 
Hundred Tales of the Decameron. Groupes 
such as these require the pervading con- 
sciousness, indicated by the character of 
the garden, and always included by Boc- 
caccio and Watteau, that the mansion, 
with all its luxuries is at hand. The ladies 
must have no fatigue in prospect to daunt 
the brilliance of their eyes; no chance of 
brambles or mire to sully the elaborate 
polish, or discompose the folds of their 
alluring satins; no dank overgrowth to 
muffle with cold the tones of their silver’ 
voices. 

“* The writer of these remarks has a 
picture, by Cazwse, hanging over the mantle- 
shelf, in which this sentiment is exquisitely 
felt. It represents a southern Cavalier 
playing his guitar to a young Signora in a 

at night. The moon is rising be- 
ind some poplars ; and in the girl's un- 
covered head a chaplet of flowers is just 
seen in the uncertain light ; her little lap- 
dog is gambolling with his own shadow in 
the gravel-walks; the glimmering of the 
moon falls here and there upon the leaves 
of some exotics which stand about in gar- 
den-pots ; a piece of sculpture is near them 
in shadow, and the house is dimly 
discerned at a short distance. All is de- 
licious, tranquil, secure from intrusion, 
seductive ! 
1. It has been observed of Milton, that he 
anticipated the present taste of gardening 
in his description of Eden ; but it should 
be recollected, that Eden was the whole 
world to Adam and Eve, not a small spot 
inclosed out of it, for the purposes of care- 
less pleasure. Let us see what his taste 
was when he has to allude to such. It is 
a part of the sublime invocation in his 
Penseroso :— 
** And add to these, retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure.” 
Warton’s note on these lines is, in our 
inion, hardly warranted ; the passage he 
Tiss from Du Bartes is not a parallel one. 

** Kensington Gardens, which are now 
three miles and a half in circumference, 

igi ized only twenty-six acres, 
Queen Anne added thirty acres, which 
were laid out by her gardener, Mr Wise ; 
but the principal addition was made b 
Caroline, consort of George II., who too 
in nearly three hundred acres from Hyde- 
Park. These-wese tail out: by Bridgman, 
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and afterwards much 
lebrated Brown, who 
take from the Gardens the ch 
have attempted to vindicate, B 
deed, whatever might have his 
tice in his art, did not hee : 
the merits of the old styles. for, 
had his late Majesty’s permissic 
model the gardens of Hampton-Court, wy 
introduce such natural effects as his 
gination might suggest, he de¢lared” 
opinion that they appeared to the best , 
vantage in their present grand and 
<x h to Kensingtin Gal 
The approach to i : 
through Hyde-Park, on the south side, js 
very fine and stately ; the ore‘on thengnh. 
east is, we think, the most beautiful, 
Park hereabouts deserves to be 
by reason of its extensive pet .s 
turage, spotted with trees, and gro 
cattle and deer. ‘The massy line of 
on the confines of the Gardens ig 
magnificent, and full of announcem 
which is well answered by the noble dhe 
of water near the entrance, with its willows 
and smooth shores. Whatever we hay 
commended in our foregoing observations, 
excepting only fountains and 
here to be found in the utmost 
At the western extremity are some 
site specimens of ‘ alleys green,’ termi 
ting in delicious retreats. The 
this part is bordered by deep-c 
yews, and commands a view of one end 
the palace, seen through an avenue of 
elms, trained arch-wise. The chi 
pect from the house is almost beyonl 
i It is artificial, if you please; but 
when we look at that circular and 4 
bosomed lake, round which those full 
leaved groves stand as if to do it honour, 
it is impossible to restrain the butet of oir 
admiration by the knowledge that what has 
excited it is nothing more an instance 
of professional contrivance.- The 
house which stands in this part of the Gat, 
dens, is a large ornate piece of architecture, 
in the manner of Vanbrugh; a spati 
paved terrace is spread out in front of it: 
and a glorious place it would be for’ 
courtly banquet and numerous revel iis 
moonlight summer’s night. 3 
** Tf we have a preference for any pa 
ticular spot in the Gardens, it is for one@ 
the semicircular nooks in the preree 
hood of this green-house. It is the la 
of the recesses, and the most retired 5 i 
has its own leafy bower, its own lawl, 
green alleys, gravel walk, ‘ patrician 
and bushy underwood,—its own bid 
¢ almost its own sky.’ rhe 
A friend of ours, who lives 
neighbourhood of Kensington G rt 
having a party of musical professors 
amateurs at his house one fine sultry nigm 
proposed to them to try the effect of 
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in the Gardens. It was a late hour 
they adjourned there, and the ee 
was quite deserted. ‘The nook we have 
just spoken of was chosen for the perform- 
‘ace, arid thither the instruments and music 


Bi 


i p, and hear the graceful 
Harmoniés of Haydn rising and falling in 
that leafy covert. We ought not to omit 
mentioning, that the circumstance came to 

knowledge of the late Dr Calcott, who 
Wanton the spot ; and that, in the midst 
of their second quartett, a strange indivi- 
dual was observed by the company walking 
#ta short distance from them. When it 
was ascertained that this was the Doctor, 
the ers laid aside their instruments, 
and burst, with their skilful voices, into 
one of his best glees. It was a fine com- 
pliment, and we dare say the musician laid 
up the memory of that night-concert and 
homage among the trees of 
Kensington Gardens as one of the pleasant 
moments of his existence.” ae 


Then follows the poetry, which is all 
excellent in its way. Nothing can be 
more comfortable than to see - much 
good poetry staring one in the face 
ia, go where we will. We 
know upwards. of 3000 people who 
write excellent verses ; of these, about 
1850 are very nearly first-rate poets. 
They all ayn into human nature— 
more jally that part of it known 
under the names of passion and ima- 

ination. Pope had little passion, we 
Shee informed, and no imagina- 
tion. We should like to know the rea- 
sonof this. Are all these 1850 living 
gentlemen better poets than Pope? 
How foolish he would have looked, had 
he lived during our era! This objec- 
tion seems to lie against modern poet- 
ry, that almost any one volume may 
aswell bear the name on its title-page 
of any one author as another. Put 
Byron, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Scott, 
and Southey, aside, and all the other 
great living poets seem to us one flock 
of . We mean no offence by this 
pas' image—but really there is not 
much to pick and. chuse between Cole- 
mdge, Montgomery, Hogg, Heber, 
Bowles, Millman, Shelly. Hunt, 

» Procter, and the other 1850. 
Now, this being the case, how can it 
be expected that we can make a guess 
even at the names of the anonymous 
bards of the Pocket-Book School of 


Poetry? The verses do, for the most 
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part, run: not. only upon -wheels, but 
as upon a rail-road. By this happ 
contrivance, indeed, of a valoud, 
Pegasus can draw ten times as much 
stuff round Parnassus, at a canter, as 
would once have tethered him. What 
better poetry would a man desire than 
the following ?>—and ought not we all 
to be beyond measure or expression 
hopes tgs such poetry can at the same 
time be produced by 1850 men, yet 
living, of the greatest genius ? 


TO A CONQUEROR’S WIFE, 
_ On his Return. 

‘* Divine lady, who hast been, 
Like a young and widowed queen, 
Pining for thy husband dear 
Twice the months that fill the year ; 
And, as Dian wax’d and waned, 
Ever to her light complain’d, 
And to the Siderean North,— 
Smile, and put thy beauty forth ; 
For, upon the wings of war, 
Amidst pennons flying far, 
Trumpets, and the stormy drums, 
Armed with his fame, he comes 
Homewards, having swept the seas :— 
Homewards, for a little ease, 
After all his toil, he comes,— 
For thy home-sweet looks of beauty, 
For the smiles that lighten duty, 
For the love which absence measures, 
And the hoarded wedding treasures, 
Such as hang upon a kiss, 
Tender words and questions, —p] 
Where the last the sweetest is : 
He cometh from the Indian shores, 
Where the lashing lion roars, 
By the tusked elephant, 
And the cruel tigers pant 
In the watery jungles near. 


** Husband !—laurell’d conqueror ! 
To thy wife, who. hath no peer, 
Welcome !—welcome unto her 
From the parched Indian shore, 
From the land where lions roar, 
Welcome to a peaceful clime ! 
Oh ! how long hath patient Time 
Waited for thee ; and how long 
Echo, with her silver song, 
(Mocking all the notes of pain,) 
Hath allured thee back again ! 
Husband ! thou art come at last, 
And the present and the past 
Shall put out their blossoms, both ; 
And the future shall be loth 
To look dark or perilous. 
Joy alone shall tend on us ; 
Saving him, we'll nothing see 
In the far futurity. 


‘¢ Thou, to whom, thro’ toil and war, 
Thy great husband cometh far, 

Fail not at this joy-bright hour ! 
Re-array thy holliest bower, 








Tho’ its life be frail and brief,— 
All which may be symbols fair :— 
Roses, in their many ranks, 

Fit to wind thro’ Juno’s hair ; 
Violets, which, from southern banks, 
Breathe into the languid air 
Sweetness, when the morn is near ; 
And the yellow saffron, dear 

To Hymen, and the poppy red ;— 
Let the last adorn his bed, 

And the rich nepenthe’s bloom 

Fill his cup with strange perfume. 
Haste thee, Beauty ! haste thee now, 
Bind the myrtle on thy brow, 
(Venus loved it,—so must thou,) 
And with thy adorned charms, 

In thy white embracing arms 

Clasp him as the ivy,—no, 

That doth prey upon the tree ; 
Never like the ivy be: 

Like the green and curling vine, 

In thy purest arms entwine 

Him to whom thy heart was given ; 
And bid him (when upon thy breast, 
Still a victor, he is prest,) 

Welcome to his own sweet heaven. 


This is a good specimen of the oc- 
tosyllabycs. The purchasers of the 
Pocket-book, and they ought not to 
be few, will find a dozen bang-up son- 
nets on the months of the year ; and, 
no doubt, if the year had continued 
two dozen of months, the ingenious 
Sonnetteer could have had no difficulty 
in clapping a label round each of their 
throats. We have been at some pains 
to take a census of the Sonnets now in 
London and the suburbs, and we find 
them to amount to the unprecedented 
number of 27,695,780. Last year the 
births and the deaths were about equal. 
So that almost all the Sonnets now 
surviving, must have been born since 
the Ist of January 1821, and we offer 
a bet of a rump and dozen, that before 
the Ist of January 1822, of the 
27,695,780 returned by the late cen- 
sus, not more than five or six thousand 
will be above ground. Of that num- 
ber, however, may perhaps be the six 
following, for they are good strong, 
rough, rumbling Sonnets enough, and 
have a spirit of life in them that may 
perhaps carry them through the winter. 


FEBRUARY. 
The robin now, by hungry wants made 


bo 
Leaves the bare fields of leafless, grainless 
dearth, 
po fat Plenty doth unloose his 
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The wood-ow! hoots from his obscure; lng? 
hold ; 


The cattle moan and tremble in the fos” 
The dog that crouches on the ae, 
hearth, 


Shivers to hear the b i 9 Sa 
git ¥, ear the ellowing winds’ mad_ 


The snows melt gradually; the coy 
San ental: 
Yet soften the stiff ‘soil for wihe: 

plough ; is 
The faint, love-breathing ‘voice of younge’ 


ed Spring 
Calls to the Dryads, who stir in their dak 
now, %. 
At the first woodlark’s wilder warbling; ® 
And February prunes all youngling tress, 
Whether excrescent, rude, or maim’d by 
snow or breeze. } 
MARCH. 7 
Like as that lion through the green woods 
came, tie 
With roar which startled the still solitude, 
Yet, soon as he saw Una, (that phe | 
= to Chasteness,) straight soften’d 
rude . 
Temper to God's gentleness, and melted 
tame ft 
As petted lamb; so March, though his 
first mood 
Was boisterous as Fear, feeling that Shame 
Would follow his fell steps, if Spring's 
young brood ; 
Of 7 and blossoms withered where: he, 
trod, 
Still’d his stern rage ; and now both violets 
Breathe their new lives; the tawny prim- 
Tose sits PO0E 


Like squatted gypsey, on the wayeside 
clod ; ceri thee 


And early bees are all day on the wingyr. 
And work like Labour, yet like Pleasua#’ 
sing. ese 

“a 

MAY. it a 

May, mother of Summer, sister of sweet) 
Spring, ae 
Now votive garlands, woven of infant 
flowers, *uat 
Festoon thy halls ; and some true maiden 
towers i r 
i her peers as queen where Love ‘is 


8 
And, in the midst of lusty youths a ringy 
Largess of smiles and biushful praise 
showers ; r 
And virgins pure and young as thy white 
Hours, 


(To passionate fretting of fast-finger’d 


string, 
And pipy reeds that pastorally play, 
And on the incens’d air profusely pour ~ 
Sounds sweet as scents,) with 
on the floor 
Of primrose plots of green, 


dance fast 
away i 


ee 
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Ti a-ctenere 


Toe fh flush and beauty of thy red 


OCTOBER. 

Few flowers, October, coronal thy head, 
And those are loathed by the love-kissing 
a cold as forced Satiety, 

Now all the honey of their mouths is shed. 
The Woodbine’s tresses, like lured nets, 
To tangle the wind-god; she fain would 

be 


As warmly wooed as she was wont, but he 
(Now her green youth and wanton prime 


are fled, 

And her life’s winter cometh with death’s 

* fleetness) 

Wings the wide air fig the far bowers of 
Inde, 

And the young Cassia’s arms, and warmth, 
and sweetness : 

The Violet, too, like an immortal mind, 

lives yet not breathes; and every nook 
and bower 


The sun and loved, withers,—grass, 
leaf, and "ang 


NOVEMBER. 
Wrapt in dun fogs, which make the day 
seem 


The hoar November treads unseen. We 
iia at rustling through fallen leaves and 
We scent his yellow breath that chokes us 
We know he comes, that rheumy, wheez- 
And look for him with eyes grown dim 
tat poy f for distant things, yet see not 
For blindness stumbles less than doubtful 


Happy are they who in warm domiciles 

Trim Learning’s lamp, and Comfort’s 

List'ning the while the hymning Muse’s 

Or Love’s or Friendship’s talk, which 
lightly wiles 

The tedious and dull time with matters 


sweet, 
That make the leaden hours as feetless 
moments fleet. 


DECEMBER. 
‘Tis dark December now. The early eves 
Are starless, long, and cold; the rain- 


moan 
Like pined spirits ; blind Night seems ne- 
ver gone ; 
Day is delightless;; and grey morning 


most on houschold eaves, 
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Coming the crumbs he sings for from the 


; 
Fhe aie deer screen them from the bitter 
Behind broad trees, couching on fallen 


leaves. 


But, though all things seem sad without 
our doors, 
= sits Christmas at the boatd of 
ecr, ' 
Heaped with large tithings of the months 
and year ; 
And Wit now hath his word, and Laughter 


roars, 
Till Music breathes her voice ; and 
Mensa warm hearth 
Hath its briglit eyes, brave wines, brisk 
fires, dance, song, and mirth. 
W. 


Dee. 31, 1820. 


On looking with a steady and spec. 
tacled eye on these six Sonnets, now 
that they are transferred into the pages 
of immortality, we suspect that in 
bidding them thus live for ever, we 
have been merciful rather than just. 
We suddenly discern that our old 
friend Cornelius Webbe is the man. 
We have been pac. Rees that 
we most irreverently laughed at this 
geanepen some years ago,—calling 

im Corney and Cockney, and other 
naughty names. As some satisfaction 
to his injured feelings, we have now 

rinted his Christian name at full 
fe —Cornelius. Did he ever read 
in Pierce Egan of one Whitaker, a 

ugilist, whose cognomen was the 

aw-breaker ? Now Cornelius Webbe 
is a Jaw-breaker. Let any man who 
desires to have his ivory dislodged, 
read the above Sonnet to March. Or 
shall we call Cornelius, the Grinder ? 
After reading aloud these 14 lines, we 
called in our Odontist, and he found 
that every tooth in our head was 
loosened, and a slight fracture in the 


jaw. ‘ My dearest Christopher,” said 


the Odontist, in his wonted fine clas- 
sical spirit, “ Lig the 9a of 
March.” So saying, he bounced up in 
our faces, and dea peared 
We have a proposal to make to the 
Olliers. Let them earnestly, but re- 
spectfully, request us to compose their 
next little red Literary Pocket-Book. 
We engage to make it out of all sight 
better than it has yet been. In our 
hands it will become a merry and 
ladsome companion; and, a young 
fad will know when she has it in her 
poe thy by the — sort of féeling 
4 








ere 


that tells her, “ that her bosom’s lord 
sits. lightly on his throne”—We say 
boldly, in her pocket, for if she has 
not hitherto worn pockets, she will get 
for our Pocket- 
book. It is too big to secretc like a 
love letter, within the folds that con- 
ceal her balmy bosom. So a pocket- 
book she must get for our sakes, and 
then she can never be without a true 
friend at her side. We shall not pub- 
licly notice the plan of our projected 
Pocket-book, for unless we were pre- 
viously to obtain a patent, no doubt 
there would be a general piracy all 
over the kingdom. 

To conclude. Mr Leigh Hunt de- 
serves considerable credit for the idea, 
which, we believe, originated with 
him, of this little Affair. There is an 


one made on pu 


The Literary Pocket- Book. 












ingenuity of mind and aw 
heart about Mr Hunt  verynni 
our liking. And as he'las'shewny 
cided symptoms of both, in nig Wid 
contributions to the Red Book. wa 
less than their usual alloy of vulgq 
and impertinence, or something won. 
we have been lavish of our praise} 
him on the present and similar | 
sions, and hope that he will not pry 
oo. hes cgi he 

rettily, we give him a sugar-plum: 
often che fs a bad boy, weal 
rod. And we can lay our hand 





our hearts, and declare in’ the fae 
the world, that, much rather woul 
we visit the sho 


of the confectione, 

than that of the dealer in bro 
Ergo, venator benevole, euge et vale, 
baa 
thi 








SINGULAR RECOVERY FROM DEATH. 


Siz, 

I am about to detail the circum- 
stances of an event which some years 
ago plunged me into unutterable hor- 
ror, and of which I cannot even now 
think without a shudder. Unfortu- 
nately I do not those mental 
powers that might present to others a 
clear picture of the agonies I then en- 
dured ; but there is often felt to be 
in the simple truth a power of awa- 
kening emotion beyond what belongs 
to the most skilful fiction,—and there- 
fore it is that I shall attempt to de- 
scribe some of my sufferings during 
that fearful and nearly fatal day, of 
which no portion can ever be oblitera- 
ted from my memory. The incidents 
which I shall now narrate, are well 
known to the kind and sympathizing 
friends of my own pal circle, but 
have never, I believe, been made pub- 
lic. Nor should I now obtrude upon 
the world any narration of an event in 
the life of an individual so perfectly 
obscure as I am, unless there belonged 
to it that which rarely belongs te-sto- 
ries of that kind,—a solemn and mo- 
mentous moral. 

It was on the afternoon of the 14th 
of August, 1811, that two friends 
called upon me whont-I had not seen 
for several years. > a clergy- 
man, alike distingui for his ge- 


nius, learning, and talents, just re- 


turned from India, after an absence of 
seven years from his native country ; 
and the other was an officer, who had 


served with distinguished repoty 
in Spain, and who was now féresd 
return home in consequence of a severe 
wound that wholly disabled re | 
actual service. I had scarcely recovi 
from a fever, which had some ® 
before nearly brought me to the g 
and the effects of which were 













| me, not only in extreme 
of body, but also in a certain 
and wandering of mind. The lea 
noise thrilled through me like 
sound of a gong, and I would fre 
quently burst into tears in cases of the 
most trifling emotion. But I was¢on 
valescent ; and day by day was ¢ 
sible of an improvement in the he 
both of my bodily and mental frame. 
Indeed, an acquaintance, who bad 
heard of my illness, would probs 
not have observed any thing about 
more than ordinary, except a dimimu- 
tion of my usual energy, and a slight 
querulousness foreign to my previd 
habits, and, I believe I may with trath 
say, foreign to the original conforti- 
tion of my character. i. 
The sight of two dear friends, whom 
I had not embraced for Year, operated 
upon me like a charm. We discourse 
of a few important matters, and of fen 
thousand trifles ; and though aid 
three times during dinner, and 1 
the course of the afternoon, I péil- 
fully felt a sudden confusion 
thoughts a moment before di 
and a total forgetfulness of i 
and transactions of which my 
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J 
as not only familiarly knows 
interesting to me; yet, on the 
I was-well and happy, and the 
imperceptibly wore away in 
irth, friendship, and affection. 
had been some conversation 
the Comet that so long glorified 
evening sky during that summer, 
to decide a disputed question re- 
ing its relative position to a par- 
‘star, I went into the little gar- 
before my house, and then, for 
first time, -” an ingoeribebie 
emotion of exity, and 1 might 
say, aesiatiet tarvor. The whole ie 
yens seemed on fire—as if the stars 
were hurrying back and forwards a- 
thwart the sky, with long trains of 
flashing and sparkling light, fiercely 
illuminating the sable background of 
a troubled firmament. The moon 
seemed rolling on with prodigious 
swiftness, dashing all the stars aside, 
we vessel feahen weeay the mere 
never disappearing,—as if a 
pour iles space were before me,—dri- 
ven through by an object in incessant 
motion. It was one undistinguishable 
tumult of sound, colour, and form ; 
while: ever and anon the great Castle 
diff, and all the lofty edifices of the 
City, seemed lifted up among the reel- 
ing clouds, and the fiery stars, and 
that red rushing moon, as if earth and 
heaven were commingled, I shut my 
sin consternation, with a hope that 
it. was but a momentary distraction of 
senses, arising from the effects of 
my late fever, and instinctively re- 
turned into the room where my friends 
were sitting, but aghast and speech- 
less, and seemingly, as they have since 
informed me, struck by some sudden 
and mortal blow. I heard their voices ; 
and, making a convulsive effort to 
pom I at last joined my voice to 
; but I heard its hollow and im- 
perfect sound with a hideous convic- 
tion that it was the voice of death, and 
that I was hurrying into utter insen- 
sibility, struck, as I felt, with apo- 


Prk 
_I fell down, and suddenly one hor- 


rid image possessed my whole spirit, — 
that of a demon, y human. and 


getter = , 


ereeeae 


partly bestial in its shape, that leapt 
upon me, and seemed tocrushand grind 
me in its enormous arms.. It fixed its 

ngs into my heart, with miserable 
awhile a deep growl, as of thun- 
ler, accompanied the mangling and 
maceration of flesh and spirit. A mor- 
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tal sickness came over me—I felt my- 
self becoming pale as ashes ; 
blood seemed ebbing back upon my 


heart, each dro nencning stagnant 
there, while a deep convulsion rend 
ed my inmost frame asunder, and 
filled my being with one continued 
pang of unabating pain. My ears did 
not ring,—that is a. word al in- 
adequate to express the ing, wa- 
yering, sighing sound that oppressed 
my brain. It was like the fluctuating 
sound of trees in a storm. All the 
time a ghastly giddiness whirled me 
round and round, and-then would leave 
me sinking slowly down a shelving 
rock, that. seemed to lead down into a 
fathomless abyss, or suddenly falli 
over a precipice,—from which horrid 
imaginations, strong as realities, I ever 
and anon awoke only to undergo an 
endless and incessant repetition of the 
same dreadful punishment. 

In. this hideous condition I still 
dimly knew where I was, and strove 
to shriek to my family and friends to 
hold me from fallin over that yawn- 
ing abyss. But their faces and 
forms seemed involved in a ghastly 
and glaring gloom,—and then we 
would, as it were, all sink together, 
in one wild shriek, down into that 
gulph of destruction. Then there 
arose in me a thought that I had ex- 
pired, and that this was the world of 
spirits. There was no speech there— 
no smiles—no tears—no care for one 
another—no ate of thought, or of 
motion—no ) that the soul, 
though still a , belonged to an 
ordered world, in which it was fitted 
to dwell; but the countenances seen 
there but for a moment, and then 
abifing, scowled on each other like 
miserable things sent frem a vast dis- 
tance to meet in hatred and fear,—lan- 
guage that was not words, was heard, 
orced unintelligibly from blue and 
livid lips,—our eyes glared upon each 
other, why we knew not, except that 
our Evil Creator had made them so 
to glare; and as we were all borne 
against our wills violently . and 
down tne ovat org ene ering hell, I 
felt that our existence was all 
bound ps rigs by some fiendish fiat, 

inst which we were still all tempt- 

to rebel, and which drove us to 
curse at once our own: hateful selves, 
and our more hateful Tormentor. 

In all this dreadful imagery there 
was a constant alternation of horrors. 





584 
Now, the firmament, with its 
blood-red moon driving along through 
the lurid stars, was all that I beheld, 
—all that tormented mewith terror ;— 
then, that single jer of the demon, 
with eyes and aspect like a tiger, leap- 
ing from a jungle ;—then the intermi- 
le sinking down, down into the 
depth of nothingness ;—then the head- 
long fall over a Laer or upon a shore 
of pointed crags ;—then the wild ro- 
tatory motion, as if the earth were but 
one little spot, spinning round with in- 
visible motion ;—then thatlong-drawn, 
uncertain, wavering forest-roar ;—then 
the pale, silent, glaring countenances ; 
—then the hideous fiendish gabble of 
curses, execration, and blasphemy ;— 
then = wild, hopeless, orate 
st i inst some unconceivable 
deol "Teds and a thousand other 
horrors alternately prevailed over me, 
leaving sometimes dull and deathlike 
instants of consciousiiess, in which 
I felt my own human existence, and 
from which I he hurried away into 
new regions of preternatural agony, 
and fear, and horror. All chee he 
deous trials at last gave way to one. 
A vast fire, crackling and glimmering 
with intensity of hell-heat, suddenly 
burst forth, and drew my very being 
into its devouring entrails. "? felt as 
if scorched into a cinder, though still 
in life,—the fiends, unscathed by the 
ames, kept dancing around me, pour- 
ing flercer heat upon my shrivelled 
bones, and yelling out in mockery,— 
* A salamander !—A salamander !— 
Give him fresh fire !—A salamander ! 
—A salamander!" In a moment all 
the fiends stood still and silent,—gla- 
ring on me, as if waiting for a sig- 
nal,—and then, rushing on’ me, ail 
at once I was driven out by the fiends, 
and the great door of the furnace 
closed. I was half restored to my 
senses, and knew for a moment the 
faces of my wife, my children, and 
my friends. Oh! that this long, lin- 
gering, convulsive, stifling death were 
but at an end! thought I, in my 
speechlessness, as the ghastly visions 
of my burning brain again came for- 
ward tt « feree proséialins 18 thicet the 
familiar realities around me! I strove 
to collect my soul, that the coming 
horror might be repelled from it, as 
from a rock ; but a horrid sympathy 
tot dying spirit, and it longed 
at last to join that troop in their tor- 
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ments, and to mix itself with 
it dreaded and abhorred, ee 
And now my heart was tried 
new agony. All that rueful 
disappeared, and I had no 
It seemed that my suffering 
end ; and that, after these 
matter had blown away, my’ 
was to be released in peace. J 
where I was, and who were hei 
in their affection, and Pye 
on opening my wearied eyelids, gha 
ly, indeed, was the change that 
my affrighted soul. They whom] 
loved, and who once would 
have died for my sake, stood 
me with wrathful countenance, 
eyes flashing fire through the 
staiis of blood. Iknew the 
of my children, in the grinning 
the fiends that lecred upon me°with 
the young cruelty of demons 
the yet novel transport of their 
guilt ; and the dear image of her whom 
I knew to be their mother, stood ove 
me like Sin, beautiful, but 
and pierced my heart with words’ 
wrath, scorn, atid blasphemy, ‘while 
the mingled passion sennt like ke 
va from her coal-black eyes. Cure 
and execrations at one moment, deliv 
vered in scowls of black and ‘sallea 
malignity, arid, at another, in peli 
of fierce and furious laughter, like the 
gabble of an insane Fury, stiote a 
to the heart, while, through the whaly 
of these denunciations seemed to tui 
dark charges of an unintelligible crime 
committed by me, of whith, 
though I knew myself to be, I 
the shame, and the confusion, ands 
morse of some loathsome ai 
able guilt. Before the ae 
this merciless phantom, the images? 
my friends seemed,’ at first, to stand 
shrunken and transfixed, till, 0 
some fell sign, they advanced 
me, and changing into violent but 
shrouded shapes, bore me down, asl 
thought, unto a chill floor of ice, atid 
bound: me to it with fetters, be 
which all my agonizing con 
were in vain. They clutched me round. 
the throat with long boney finger 
while my eyeballs started from that 
sockets, and my tongue forced through 
my jaws, now locked in the last strug 
gle of life, was felt to cover my corpe 
with foam and blood. I had seen pee 
ple in convulsions, 


on the wet rit 
ment of the street, falling downs 
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192. 

wi faces, driving mg the con- 
filling crowd, as if some de- 
become incarnate, to terrify 
the cruel in the moment of their en- 
joyment. I knew that I was now in 
that piteous, hideous, degraded condi- 
tion, and I knew, moreover, that I 
never to escape from that state 
valle time endured ; but that thence- 
; till the day of judgment, I was 
tobe thus rended asunder in torment~ 
ing convulsions. It was my doom ; 
d I came at last to be satisfied that 
[deserved it—that it was the righte- 
qs infliction of torment on a spirit 

deeply polluted with crime. 

In a moment I was drenched in 
blood. It seemed that a sharp weapon 
like a.scythe, at one sweep, from an 
unseen arm, cut off a limb, and mi- 
serably mutilated my body. The agony 

my swoon ; and as I was sen- 
sible for a-single moment of the transi- 
tionfrom one swoon to apother,a whole 
crowd of familjar objects drove by my 
soul, and then I was again pened 
into the haunted darkness. My life 
now seemed to be ebbing away—slight 
glimpses of sense visited my soul—I 
tried to articulate—to reich “e my 
remaining arm to, something alive; 
that seemed to be near me—but speech 
-motion—almost thought and voli- 
tion were gone, and I lay with palpi- 
tations and singultus at my heart, as 
ifall my body were become insensible 
anda mere clod, except. my heart, 
in-whose out-pouring blood, consci- 
ousness and torment were together 


owing fainter and fainter, and fa- 
dg int annihilation. 

teen dane ae place. Themen 
bearing a of my remaining life 
there was motion ne sound, They 
were united. It was I who was borne 
aloig—and a weeping, wailing, la- 
menting voice kept close unto me— 
the voice of love, and of grief. Some- 
thing touched my forehead—it was 
repeated again and again. It felt like 
atéar—and then a kiss seemed to drop 
po my eyelids. But still I was waft- 

unconsciously along and along, and 
down and down interminable windings 
s-and still the tears, and sobs, and 
sighs continued—and. then a small 
hand seemed to touch mine, and I 
thought of my children, Are they li- 
ving still, thought I, or are we ail 

trying down together, by some'mys- 
tetious avenue, and on wings of 
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some mysterious power, into the dark 
bosom of eternity ?. There was then a 
ting as of a iron.door on its 
inges, but louder than any Sipedan, 
gulph, and 


and I was flung down a m 
But from this insensibili 


I pees:hap aoa, anced — em : 
terwards s ; per. less 
hideous and terrific, was yet such as 
even now to make the drops of sweat 
to stand on my brow, and my blood to 
curdle. I seemed to be recovered into 
a sort of delirious stupor, in which I 
had just power of perception sufficient 
to discern the horrors of my situation. 
I beheld a figure clothed in white, 
like a ghost risen in its winding-sheet, 
standing before me, and on its breast 
a wide wound, from which the blood 
had issued in torrents, and stained all 
that part of the shroud from the héart 
to its feet. It fixed its hollow eyes 
upon mine, and when I started with 
horror, the phantom seemed to imitate 
my action with derision, and to bri 
its corpse-like features. into a horri 
likeness of mine. In the meer 
superstitious terror, I staggered ° 
long towards.the object, and while it 
disappeared with ajhideous crash, as if 
the earth, or the hell where I was ime 
prisoned, were falling into pieces, I felt 
myself tr as it were, with @ 
thousand , and recovering my 
voice through the y, shrieked a» 
loud. Then I thought there descends 
ed upon me, as from the hea~ 
vens, a shower of such icy ¢ ess, 
that the little blood left in my exhaust- 
ed veins was entirely frozen, and I 
was conscious of life only by a feeling of 
the uttermost intensity of cold, as if I 
were some insect inclosed in a frozen 
globule of water in some great ice bay 
in the Polar Sea. This feeling gradu- 
ally relaxed into a shivering fit resem~ 
bling an earthly séensation,—my eyes 
opened of themselves, and there stood 
before me, my wife, and the two friends 
in whose presence this calamity had 
fallen upon me. 

The truth is, Mr Editor, that I 
had got as drunk as an owl, and 
that the preceding narrative presents 
the sulle with a very slight and 


imperfect sketch of my feelings after 
falling off my chair, till I came to m 
recollection in my own bed-room, wit 
a Kilmarnock night-cap on my head, 
and my good wifes dressing-gown on, 
to keep me from catching cold, my 


been sent to have a patch 
the sleeve by Mr Nightin- 

aa a-ohens shop; No. 72, Prince’s 
treet, I p it some four years 
I am now nearly about 50 years 
of age—little addicted to the use of 


fermented li of any kind, and no 
member of Dillettanti. During 





thr 

Campbell and Somerville’s choice Ma- 
deira. | After dinner, I had my share 
— bottles 1 nt oe and —< 
Cc .' Now I feel persuaded, that a 
moderate dose, such as this, which is 
a mere fiea-bite to what my excellent 
friend, the late Dr Webster, author of 
the Widow’s Fund, used to take almost 
daily, could never have cut meso con- 
foundedly as it appears I was cut, had 
I not, in an unlucky moment, gone to 
the. door, either to look at the comet, 
asl ehend deaesentiae of: ur- 
pose, when a si mouthful of 
air did the business. Where a man may 
= mouthful of fresh air in 

inburgh, between the hours of ten 
and eleven at night, is not so obvious ; 
nor doI mean to give you either my real 
signature or address. Suffice it to say, 
I took a gulp of that deleterious fluid, 
the fresh air, and to that, like many a 
stronger headed man, have I to attri- 
bute that catastrophe. 

Tam informed, that on returning to 
- — MD oe a goss-hawk, 
ani e a number of personal 
reflections on my clerical and military 
friend—the former of whom talked 
of challenging me. I-then turned up 
my eyes to heaven, as if mimicking the 
Doctor in the pulpit, and fell flat up- 
on the hearth-rug. On this rug was 
worked in worsted an exceedingly good 
portrait of a royal Bengal Tiger—the 
very same that devoured young Mr 
Hector Munro in that country; and 
as my face met his, my mind imme- 
diately commenced dreaming of a de- 
mon, with stripes upon his body, and, 
I presume, a tail. The tiger on the 
rug was scarcely so large as life, mea- 
suring only 5 feet 4 inches from the 
tip of the snout to the tip of the tail. 
But the tiger’fn the dream was much 
larger than life, though I had no means 
of measuring him, and seemed at least 
as large as the Mastodonton seen in 
America by Serjeant Pollock, man-ser- 
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vant to Dr Hodgson of Blantyre: 

Natural Historian to the New 

of the Scots Magazine. ae 
-. shewed that -I-:was" 

sick, and the noise of 5 

brought down Mrs an Shela 

an excellent woman in most'ré 

is less remarkable than G: , 

old, for her patience. ‘She flew) 

seems, into a violent passion, on sey 


; ing me stretched, in‘a state of per. 


fected civilation, on the 
had like to have thrown dene - 
wig into the fire, and the 
captain’s remaining eye out. Drank 
as I was, I saw the storm, ‘it would 
appear, through my’ half- 
daylights, and hence that i 
which I have now tried to’ make‘th 
most,—who might well seem like Min 
Duncan —_—— a) bee name is out 
—it can’t be he being no other 
- — Duncan saibly herself. 
She kept, I am credibly informed; 
yelling in my ear, for several minutes; 
**O Duncan Davison! you drunken 
beast, Duncan Davison! how’ dared 
you to behave thus to our new hearth. 
rug, Duncan Davison?” ‘This ex 
plains the nature of the charge brought 
a me A —s which, at 
the time, was ectly incomprehen- 
sible to me, but for the error invol- 
ved in which, I now beg leave to-€x 
press my most unfeigned contrition 
It seems, however, t Mrs Davis 
son’s wrath was soon converted into 
consternation. For my neckcloth he 
ving been too tight, I had» begun 
to get black in the face, and to foam 
at the mouth, like Mr Ward's pie 
ture of the Hydrophobia, now'@ 
lately exhibiting in Pall-Mall) “She 
therefore, in a quandary, beseeched 
the gentlemen, (neither of whom, by 
the way, was quite steady, and who, 
had they swallowed a whole mouthfal 
of fresh air, as I had done, might have 
fallen under it, as I did,) to untie my 
cravat, and open my vest. This they 
eagerly did—and during that tender 
act of friendship, they appeared to 
me, who was not in complete posse 
sion of my senses at the time, to be 
the fiends mentioned above, as’throt- 
tling, and otherwise maltreating, the 
author of this article. As to the scene 
of the fiery furnace, it was nothing 
more than the blaze from my cwn Tt 
gister grate, which the Doctor hai 
roused by a thump of the poker, tat 
stirred up the Newcastle coals; and 
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198] 
fiends of my dream were merely 
Be ccpasin and my wife, and who, it 
seems, had used the word salamander, 
why I know not. In a fit I miost 
y was, and our maid was des- 
fora doctor. He came ina 
jiffy—having _ wens —_ —— 
cutting off a neig’ ’s thig 
<a socket—and bled me copiously 
in the arm. mpm mg Se a Bp 
of probability over that e pre- 
vious cone in which’ I describe 
myself as having in a trance lost 
an arm from the sweep of a scythe, 
put also throws, unless I greatly err, 
much light on the whole theory and 
ice of dreaming. After I had 
a wash-hand basin with excel- 
lent, warm, pure, ruddy blood, I was 
lifted up on a seat formed of the inter- 
lineation of all the fingers belonging 
tomy wife, the maid, the parson, the 
captain, and the doctor ; and, with one 
arm over the shoulder of the church, 
and the other over the shoulder 
of the profession, I was borne along 
the lobby, and carried up stairs, with 
the view of being deposited in the 
‘stranger's bed-room. But it was not 
made-down ; so I was brought back 
in down stairs to our own room, 
wins I understand the procession met 
our little Tommy, with his finger in 
his mouth, crying lustily, on the sup- 
position that his daddy was dead. 
Grief being catching, Mrs Davison 
had also begun to blubber ; and being 
sensible, J presume, that she had been 
too violent in the dining-room scene, 
during which I had never spoken a 
word, she burst into tears, kissed me 
just as I was, and hid her lovely face 
in her husband’s bosom. The reader, 
referring to that part of the narra- 
tive which describes the impression 
made upon me during my intoxica- 
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tion, by this touching Kittle incident, 
will’ not fail 10 ire the sin 
coincidence between those and 


strange feelings, and the character of 
the cause which produced them. Ha~ 
ving seen me put to bed in my wife's 
night-gown, as aforesaid, (which ha- 
ving been done rather violeutly, seem- 
ed to me like dashing me down on the 
— from a house-top, ) the party 

me, and went down stairs to take 
a check of supper. I had snored away 
for a couple of hours, till finding, I 
presume, from Mrs D. not being at 
my side, that something unusual 
occurred, I reeled out of bed. A can- 
dle of about twenty to the pound had 
or ay mary ea om 
and by its light, a large looking-glass, 
at which my wife admires her person, 
had reflected to me myself, standing 
in my wife’s night-gown, which, I am 
sorry to say, bore testimony,’ by its 
sanguine hue, that I had been sick— 
very sick, after having been put to 

. In my very natural fear of that 
ghost, I brok 


e my wife’s looking- 
into shivers; and cut myself adnan. 
ably in the concussion. The noise 
brought the family up, one of whom 
immediately threw a basin of cold wa- 
ter in my face, which made me think 
of the Polar’ Sea; and after mu- 
tual explanation and reconciliation, I 
marched down stairs, somewhat muz- 


zy, and took my jug of hot punch 
with the rest. I ake slight head- 
ach next day; but the bleeding did 
me great good. I never was. better 


than at the moment of now writing to 
you. As to the Moral, it is too obvi- 
ous to be overlooked ; and therefore TI 
leave the world to profit by it. 
Yours most si Y> 
D .D. 





QUIP MODEST TO MR BARKER. 
In a Letter to Christopher North, Esq. 


Dear Sir, 
Barker has shewn so much good 
temper in his Retort Courteous, that 
it would be unfair if I hit him hard in 
return. I forgive him his little jets of 
spleen, such as his accusing me of 
er, &c. in consideration of his 


having made an effort to laugh, which 
is very commendable in a man situa- 
ted as he is. Besides, I am in a mask, 
and he, with more chivalry than pru- 


dence, comes forth to the fight bare- 
headed, exposing his unhelmeted pate 
to the Andrew Ferrara of a champion 
whose brows are enveloped in the casque 
of Pluto. I shall not abuse his good 
faith ; for whatever dog I may be, I 
am not so ruthless a bloodhound. as 
his alarmed imagination depicts me. 
Nor am I the least angry with his 
quotations from old Caius, (whom I 















and could quote too, if I 
) for I think them 
fun, and quite well 
icographer ; and my 
is perhaps the more un- 
equence of my percei- 
is hits, being all directed 
do me no hurt.* With 
quotation from Persius, 
waxes wroth, all I can 
ama sorry to see he la- 
some unaccountable de- 
ta the common arrangement 
a sentence ; but I freely give up the 
false quantity in the line from Lucan. 
I can only in my defence, that 
it was the will of Messieurs the print- 
ers, to give dits for deis—an accident 
which will happen in spite of us, in 
the best sequel Aeailios ; and I wish 
B. joy of his sharp, press-correcting 
eye. It is no mean qualification in a 
verbal critic. 
I did certainly see the notice to 
— wt 4 but was atvaia 
was tti is promise, an 
ht a a a to his memory 
be no harm. I am glad he ap- 
after Christmas ; till which time 
[ must look a-head for other jaw-re- 
— ae" For, Thing deference 
>’ see no undigni- 
in indulging in that inextinguish- 
able laugh, which was not deemed 
y of the tenants of Olympus, 
and, as Mr B. knows, is held, by the 
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\ Bop, Wstnem 
as Cobbet politely calls him, and the 
much injured knight of Maria The- 
resa, which, (and not any intention of 
connecting their politics with those of 
Barker, who is a loyal and honest 
Tory,) made me pitch on these three 
famous political W’s. as prime butts 
for laughing at; nor is that general 
impression on my mind diminished 
by our friend Thes. comparing me 
most Plutarchically with Waithman, 
and izi the learning of that 
erudite star of Cockaigne. But he 
certainly is too clever in his hit upon 
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the tragedies. For it ig plain, 
dear Christopher, that the 

san were not - doleful far 
Knightsbridge, &c, but 

dramas of these droll the acta 
correspondent, 0, in 

** who, in old Drury, of ~~ 
Garden,” made sport for me 

last season. They were lovely in 
lives, but alas! are clean gone. 


The stroke of death did end their tine’ 
And cut them off just in thelr pein 


as the tombstone poet has it—and me: 
moerial of them remains none, nop. 
any body arisen to supply their plag 
no one in fact, as He put = 
elaim for the vacant situation of 
dyman, which certainly has dimi 
the quantity of “ sportive matter”. 
this f ‘ at ', = . 
As I have a P.S. as long as 
to write, I shall pie rips 
Mr B., that when I again go 
Thetford, I shall call on him. as hé, 
sires it, hoping that he will allow me 
thicker potations than Spa-water—of 
which, or indeed any other kind of 
water, I do not profess myself an ama 
teur. I expect more magnanimous fluid, 
Thetford, I imagine, can supply some 
of that famousix ray xgiBain moyen , 
& wWorv vig weel viv olvoy éEvetlag o xe Acuos Li 
be, of which I take Mr Barker from hi 
honest beer-barrel meta to be s 
patron, and which is, at all events, bei 
ter than gripe-giving mineral wate, 
If I should see his MS. before he cattle 
mits it to the press (0 thing ok 
probable just now,) I ive hin 
in return for his advice to me, a cole 
e of admonitions.—1st. Not to tease 
mself by answering jokes on 
or such mere trifles. He has a 
to use that or any other in 
abbreviation he pleases. If he 
fit to shorten his* own- name-to Mr 
Bark. or even to Mr Ba., I know of no 
act of parliament against it; but an 
xiously justifying such things, and 
quoting learned authorities, and wri 
ting whole pages about them, is ridiew 
lous to the last degree. And, 2dly, 
Not to snarl so wickedly at Dr Blom 
field, for every one sees the reason. We 


aa! 





* I asked, “ What was 2 petulanti splene cachinno to do ?”” and he contends, that I 
should have included sum, as in the original. It would have been neat langue 
had. “ What is a Iam a laugher to do?” Whatever may be the fashion of 
I assure Barker, that such is not our mode in London. 

+ Diod. Sic. 
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from Barker or Burges a 
gord of the Doctor’s plagiarisms or 
other misdemeanours, until he had 
handled Thes. in the Quarter- 

. Hine ille lacryme. 1 have 
wt looked into Burges’s Supplices yet, 
Imust candidly confess, I do not 
much of the article in the Clas~ 
ical Journal, to which he refers me 
laugh at. The most laughable mat- 
about them is, Burges’s having the 
to introduce with a strong pane- 
the following puff direct on him- 
Dobree. ‘‘ Neque silentio pre- 
Georgius Burges, vetus et 
amicus, qui multa e codici- 

it, et alia docte, ut solet, et 
fr edmontuit.”—[C. I. No. 42, p. 
$.] ‘And a little higher up he nx 

imself ‘“ the Editor’s ( Dobree, ‘editor 
ofthe Porsoni Aristophanica) learned 
d; George Burges,” which is droll 

‘beyond doubt. 

Let me, however, borrow a joke 
from'G. B. as it is a good advice to E. 
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Subaptrne [xder”] ivy oriSecary ogyiic 
Mieiquiay Sas yAdooay MA¥-TAAKTAN. 
Mr Barker, drive anger away from your 
Andlet your unfortunate tongue be at rest.* 
uarrels between scholars do 
ow would Mr Barker like 
be retorted on by Mr Bloomfield in 
the words of rare Ben? ““ What hath 
le done more than a base cur? ‘Bark- 
éd and made a noise; had a fool’ or 
two to spit in his mouth ; but they are 
rather enemies of my fanie, than me, 

those Barkers !” 

Wishinghim nevertheless every suc- 
cess in the great work on which he is 
employed,—I_ remain, dear Christo- 

















Mr | Pher, yours sincerely, 

no A Constant READER. 
an- | London, Dec. 2. 

and 





mi. | ?-S.—I wish to say a few words 
ey. | *bout the Classical Journal. B. says I 
was actuated by a peculiar motive, to 
pour out the vials of my wrath on 
that periodical. Not I indeed. I on- 
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ly panegyrized Mr Cecilius Metellus, 
for his ingenuity in authenticati 
your ‘first on widen b 1: 
passages out of Euri , Milton, Job 
and Saint Paul, adding, what was per- 
feetly true, that he was nevertheless a 
very respectable scholar, and ‘possessed’ 
of some fun. The thi 

ly and -hu y taken in the 
Classical Journal, where I was descri- 
bed as one of. “ the minor ysAwroron, 
in that Miscellany of Momus, Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” So far from wish- 
ing to disparage the Journal, Iam a 
regular reader of it, and find always 
much to interest me in its pages. | Sir: 
W. Drummond’s Essays are learned 
and ingenious. What Professor Dun« 
bar writes, is always worth reading, 
in spite of the adverse criticism of your 
friend Hogg in the Tent. The Miscel- 
lanea Classica, and Adversaria Litera- 
ria, are generally amusing ; and there 


are many correspondents who -write 
well on their several subjects. They: 
had, for example, a good series of .ar« 


ticles in the late Numbers, on the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Cornwall. Be- 
sides, itis pleasant to have a place of 
refuge for. exercises of our Uni- 
versities, which ‘are sometimes—not 
often to be sure—worth reading for 
their own merits, but always deserve 
attention, as — indices of the 
progress of classical learning amo 
us. Of -coutin ts'Jourtal hese Ben 
laamitish contributors, ex. gr. ‘Taylor 
the Platonist, ‘and Bellamy the anti- 
Hebraist, who is a tremendous bore. 
How any body can give book-room to 
Taylor, I cannot conceive; but never- 
theless you find him in almost every 
number, talking incredible nonsense. I 
take a random example. One of the 
numbers, containing Burges’s assault 
on C. J. B. is before me, and in it we 
have from Taylor the following p1s- 
COVERY OF A VERSE OF HOMER. ‘ The 
following verse is ascribed by Proclus 
on the Timeus of Plato (p. 334.) to 
Homer, but is not to be found in any 
of the writings of that poet, which are 
now extant. The line is, 












#1 | or in not ado ting the ap 






Vou, X. 





* You see how merciful I am, in not translating wa} % Aaxray literally vain Barker, 
tion conferred on him by é *@odagri¢, and paraphrasing 
these lines of Sappho by the similar passage in Midas :— 
** Pray, Goody, please to moderate the rancour of your tongue.” 
I recommend this parallelism to my friend Cecilius. 
* Words marked * are not to be found in Thes. 
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i.e. “ But Jove was born the first, 
and more he knows.” ‘This verse is 
also alluded to by Proclus, in page 
253 of the same Work. If Proclus 
had not, after ing this verse, im- 
mediately gnaw Opneoc, I should 
have concluded, from the manner of 
it, that it was an hic line.”— 
CG. I. No. 42. p- 361. Sy} ld you in- 
deed ? I shall conclude from the re- 
mark, that a man more ridiculously 
ignorant of Greek literature does not 
exist. The line which he has discover- 
ed, and translated, and Orphicized, you 
will find, if you look for it, quietly re- 

ing in its place, it being the 
355th line of the 13th Book of the 
Iliad. What could have made Valpy 
admit such a betise? And yet this 
Taylor is one of the most arrogant revi- 
lers of real scholars extant. 

I began this mdence in jest, 
but I conclude it quite in earnest, b 
saying, that however I may agree wi 
the Quarterly Review in his remarks 
on Thess I was sorry and vexed to 
find him stigmatizing Valpy, one of 
the most learned, upright, and enter- 
prizing booksellers in the kingdom, 
with the opprobrious title of the Curll 
of the present day. Nothing could be 
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more ungenerous, Or more’ unjust, ] 
do not know any man who: has done 
more for the cause of classical: liter, 


tary treatises—by setting afoot 
literary pr jects, and by giving in 
editions—than Valpy ; and itis 
unfair that he should be 80 abuse 
even although he has let Barker, 
riot “‘ preaching on ayadua,” ag adrall 
poet of your own phrases it—or has 
ublished variousirritated growlingsof 
ill-humoured scholars. This I must 
say, who know nothing of him 
his works. Will you let me add, 
word about politics ?+ Nothing tobe 
sure can be more absurd than to praise 
or abuse any man’s lit produc. 
tions by the test of his political opis 
nions ; yet after all it must be an 
ing enough to Valpy ‘to find him 
attacked by the full weight of the Tory 
press, while he is perfectly conscious 
that had he thefelicity of being a Whig, 
not an instrument of the party, from 
the cracked jewsharp of the Examiner, 
up to the Scottish bagpipe of the Edin. 
burgh, would have breathed any thing 
but notes of gratulation, without*te. 
garding at all whether he was right or 
wrong. Verily, whatever may be Whi 
demerits, they have the merit of 
ing to one another manfully. 





* The Reviewer has misrepresented the nature of Valpy’s edition of the Latin 
Classics. It is not a mere reprint of the Delphin edition, for it contains the best Vari- 
orum notes on each author, and all the necessary subsidia. 1 confess, indeed, that! 
think it would have been much better if the trumpery of the Delphin commentates 
were entirely neglected, as, with few exceptions, they were very incapable people. 

+ Certainly.—C. N. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

’ LONDON. 

y will be published, by command, Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. ‘Written 

Pa d under the especial sanction of his Ma. by himself. Translated from the Italian. 


iesty, the History of the Coronation of his 
Mos Sacred Majesty King George IV. 
Containing a full and authentic Detail of 
the Ceremonies observed at that august 
Solemnity, together with the Proceedings 
and Adjudications of the Court of Claims 
and of the Privy Council, the Names of the 
several Princes of the Blood Royal, Peers, 
Great Officers of State, Members of his 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 

ights of the several Orders, and others 
who attended on this memorable occasion. 
The whole illustrated with Copies of the 
various Documents issued by the several 

ents connected with the Ceremony, 
with ppet Engravings of the Rega- 
lia, as also of the magnificent Royal Robes 
worn by the Sovereign, thesplendid Dresses 
of the Peers, Privy Counsellors, Officers 
of the Royal Household, &c. ; together 
with Plates, from Drawings taken by the 
first Artists, of the Interior of Westminster 
Abbey and Hall, at the most interesting 
periods of the Solemnity. By Sir George 
Nayler, Clarenceux King of Arms, &c. &c. 
A more detailed Prospectus is in prepara- 
om and will very shortly be ready for de- 
ivery, upon application at the principal 
sy coma in London. aoe 
new Poem, by Lord Byron, entitled 
Sardanapalus. - nadie 

Mr Barry Cornwall’s new Poem, The 
Deluge, relates to that event as described 
by classic authors. 

In a few days will appear, The History 
of Lady Jane Grey and her Times. By 
George Howard. It will illustrate the 
Manners and Customs of former Days, 
with numerous Anecdotes of the distin- 
guished Persons and Events of that period, 
and will embrace the earliest Records of 
the Reformation, drawn from sources hi- 
therto unexplored. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana ha- 
ving come into the hands of new Publish- 
ers, the Fifth Part of that Work will ap- 
pear on the Ist of January, 1822. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sci- 
ences, will, in future, be published on the 
Ist of every month, instead of every two 
menths, making two Volumes annually, 
be the price will be 2s. 6d. instead of 3s. 


TheCarnival of Death ; a satirical Poem. 
By Mr Bailey, author of ‘ What is Life 2” 
and other Poems, will soon appear. 

Mr James Townsend is preparing for 
publication a Translation of the Bachelor 
of Salamanca ; a novel. By Le Sage. 


2 vols. 8vo. 

The Highlanders ; a Tale. By the au.~ 
thor of ‘ The Hermit in London.’ In 3 
vols. 

The Hermit in London. A new Edition, 
with Additions. 3 vols. 

Preparing for publication, in 6 vols. 
12mo. The Preacher; consisting of Sketches 
of Original Sermons, from the MSS. of 
two eminent Divines of the last Century ; 
with a Familiar Essay on Pulpit Compo- 
sition, principally intended for young Mi- 
nisters, and Lay Teachers. 

A History of Cultivated Vegetables. By 
Henry Phillips, author of a History of 
Fruits known in Great Britain. In 2 yols. 
8vo. To be published by Subscription. 

The Pleasures of Conversation. In 1 vol. 
small 8vo. 

The Art of employing Time, to the 
greatest Advantage—the True Source of 
Happiness. In1 vol. Small 8vo. , 

Practical Wisdom ; or, the Manual of 
Life. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Dictionary of French Homonymes ; 
or, a New Guide to the Peculiarities of the 
French Language. By D. Boileau. 1 vol. 
Small 8vo. 

Woman; a Poem. By E. S. Barrett, 
Esq. 8vo. new Edition, with Engravings, 
from Designs by Richard Westall, Esq. 
R. A. 1 vol. foolscap. 

Lollardy ; a Tale, founded on the Per- 
secutions which marked the opening of the 
Fifteenth Century. By the author of Mys- 
tery, Calthorpe, &c. 

Professor Monk has. been occupied for 
three or four years, in preparing a Life of 
Doctor Bentley ; a work which, it is ex- 
pected, will be sent to the press early in 
the ensuing spring. The biography of this 
scholar, the most celebrated of all who ever 
established a reputation in the department 
of classical learning, is intimately connect- 
ed with the History of the University of 
Cambridge for above 40 years, a period of 
unusual interest, and with the literary his- 
tory of this country for a still longer time. 
It has been frequently remarked, that such 
a work is a desideratum in English litera- 
ture ; and this it is the author’s endeavour 
to supply. He has industriously sought 
for documents which may throw light upon 
the events of those days, or tend to eluci- 
date the character, the conduct, and the 
writings of Bentley. For this purpose he 
has searched the voluminous manuscript 
collections of Baker, of Cole, and of 
Hearne, as well as other records preserved 
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in the British Museum, the Bodleian, the 
Lambeth Library, &c. He has been in- 
dulged with an unreserved access to all 
the registers and other documents belong- 
ing both to the University and to Trinity 
College ; which, in conjunction with vari- 
ous letters and private , and a full 
assemblage of legal records, have enabled 
him to unravel and explain the curious 
conflicts which Bentley went through in 
the course of his long academical life ; 
and which, no less than his writings, 
t him in contact with many of the 

most illustrious characters who were his 
contemporaries. Professor Monk has also 
availed himself of that very ay 9 = 
respondence between Bentley and the first 
scholars of his age, which has been spoken 
of in p. 403 of the Museum Criticum; as 
well as of a still more extensive assort- 
ment of papers, comprising letters of Bi- 
shop Atterbury, Bishop Sherlock, Bishop 
Greene, Dr Conyers Middleton, Dr An- 
drew Snape, Bishop Hare, Bishop Zacha- 
ry Pearce, and many other highly distin- 
guished who were intimately 
connected with the leading events of Bent- 
ley’s history ; also the whole of the manu- 
scripts left by Dr Colbatch, his principal 
opponent in Trinity College. He has omit- 
no means in his power of obtaining a 
sight of Bentley’s letters, which are in pri- 
vate hands, having made applications to 
all quarters where he thought that such 
deposits were likely to be found. In seve- 
ral of these cases he has been successful : 
still he is persuaded that there exist other 
specinrens of his correspondence in quarters 
to which he has not been able to discover 
any clue. Should this notice meet the eye 


of persons who such papers, or who 
can afford in’ ce respecting them, the 
author will feel highly obliged by a com- 
munication upon the subject. 


Early in January will be published, a 
Series of Engraved Portraits of the Deans 
of Westminster, from Drawings by G. R. 
Harding, to accompany the Memoirs of 
those Prelates in the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Abbey Church of St Peter West- 
minster. Written by E. W. Brayley, and 
Graphically Illustrated by J. P. Neale. 

A new Portion of the World in Minia- 
ture, containing a Description of the Re- 
ligion, Manners, Customs, Arts, Trades, 
&c. of the People of Hindoostan. In 6 
vols.. With upwards of a hundred Coloured 
Plates. Will appear early in the ensuing 


year. 

An Appendix to Orfilas’ General Sys- 
tem of Toxi > 

A Romance, called Roche Blanc; or, 
the Hunters of the Pyrenees. From the 
pen of Miss A. M. Porter. 

Shortly will be published, a Sentimental 


Tour to the South of France, illustrated 
with 18 Coloured Engravings. 
1 
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The Ionian Islands. By Tertius Ken, 
drick, Esq. a ye 
The Filorist’s Manual; or, Hints fe 
the Construction of a gay Flower Garden, 
By the authoress of Botanical Di 
&c. New Edition, considerably im 

The Mother’s Medical Assistant in the 
Diseases of Infants and Children. By g» 
Arthur Clarke. A new and im 
tion. 1 vol. z 

The Art of Preserving the Sight 4 
new Edition, enlarged and imp: lvol 

Miss Benger is preparing for the preg, 
Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots, which will be published inthe coung 
of the winter. 

The Widow’s Tale. By the author of 
Ellen Fitz-Arthur. Also, a new Edition 
of the latter. 

An English Translation of 
Messiah, in verse, is now printing in Ham. 
burgh. The First Part appeared in August 
last. 

Memoirs of Self-educated Persons, who, 
by their own exertions, have arisen to emi. 
nence in Literature and Science. ByDr 
Watkins, author of the Biographical Dic. 
tionary. ; 

Mr Rootsey és about to publish a‘lange 
Map of the World, upon an improved pro. 
jection. 

A new Edition, being the Seventh, of 
Conversations on Chemistry, is 


for the press, with considerable addition. § i 


A new Edition of Baxter’s Practica 
Works. In 16 vols. 8vo. To be Editel 
by Rev. T. Cloutt of Walworth. Anda 
new Edition of Drew on the Resurrection, 

Mr Charles Mills, author of the Histon 
of the Crusades, will shortly publish th 
First Part, comprising Italy, of Travelsin 
various Countries of Europe, at the ‘tim 
of the revival of Letters and Art. 

Preparing for publication, two Voyages 
to New South Wales, and Van Diemen'’s 
Land, including a Description of the pr 
sent condition of those interesting 
By Thomas Reid, surgeon in the Royil 
Navy. 

Practical Wisdom ; or, the Manual of 
Life. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

Professor Lee is preparing, in Persian 
and English, the whole Controversy of Mr 
Martyn with the learned of Persia, #4 
Manuel for Missionaries to establish the 
truth of the Scriptures against the Sophisms 
of the Mahomedans. “ 

Shortly will be published the first two 
Volumes (besides an additional Volume 
containing the Abstracts of the British N 
vy;) of Mr James’s Naval History, cam 
prising the whole of the War from 17% 
to the Peace of Amiens. 

In the press, the Genuine Remains, 

rose and verse, of Samuel Butler, 
ished from the original MSS., late 
session of W. Longueville, Esq 
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, R. Thyer, Keeper of the Public 
Meer Manchester. This work will con- 


b] 
many original pieces never before pub- 
taied, and will be carefully revised, with 
siditional Notes and Illustrations. It will 
pe embellished with a Portrait of Butler, 


graved in line by Worthington, and with 
numerous beautiful Vignettes, from ori- 


Designs. ; ‘ 

Mr Danghson of Prescott is preparing 
for publication, a translation of Baron 
Larrey’s new Work, entitled, *“* A Collec- 
tion of Surgical Observations,”’ with Notes, 
&c. by the Translator. 

‘Pr Wilson Philip has just ready for 
publication, a second edition of his Trea. 
tise on Indigestion, with some additional 
Observations. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A Summary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, with Notes, Explanatory and 

entary. To which is added, a 
Continuation of the Particular History of 
the Church, from the commencement of 
the Eighteenth Century to the year 1819. 
Ry the Rev. Charles Trelawny Collins, 


Works Preparing for Publication. ~< 
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M.A. Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, 
and Lecturer of St — nse oy 

Dr Forbes has just ready, in one volume 
8vo. a Translation of a Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Chest, in which they are descri- 
bed according totheir anatomical characters, 
and their Diagnosis established on a new 
principle, by means of Acoustick Instru- 


ments. With Plates. From the French of 


R. T. Laonnec, to which Dr Forbes has 


added a Preface and Notes. 


Mr R. D. Hamilton has ready for pub- 


lication, in one volume 8vo. The Princi- 


ples of Medicine, on the Plan of the Ba- 
conian Philosophy. Vol. I. On Febrile 
and Inflammatory Di 5 

In the press, Cases illustrative of the 
Treatment of Diseases of the Ear, inclu- 
ding the affections of the Meatus Audito- 
rius, also those of the Tympanum, viz. its 
Puriform Discharge, and the Obstruction 
of the Eustachian Tube, with the Opera- 
tions ; likewise the Diseases of the Laby- 
rinth, whether Constitutional, as Nervous, 
Scrofulous, Syphilitic, &c. or local, as 
Paralysis of the Auditory Nerve, Defective 
Organization, &c. with Practical Remarks 
relative to the Deaf and Dumb. By John 
Harrison Curtis, Esq. Aurist to the King, 
&e. 


EDINBURGH. 


Sir Andrew W ylie will positively appear 
in the course of January. 

A New Edition of Cuvier’s Theory of 

the Barth, with a Notes, and 


an Account of Cuvier’s Discoveries. By 
Professor Jameson. Will be published 
next month. 


We have the pleasure to inform our 
readers, that we have the best authority for 
assuring them, that THE OpDoNTIsT is in 
a state of great forwardness. This work 
will certainly make its appearance early in 
the spring. 

Literature of the Church of England, 
comprising a Sketch of its Character and 
History, from the time of the Reformation ; 


together with ample Notices with regard to 
the Lives and Writings of the most Emi- 
nent Authors that have arisen since that 
Period. 6 vol.. 8vo. 

A New Translation, with Notes, of Te- 
rence’s two first Comedies, The Adrian and 
The Eunuch. By the reverend W. Gardi- 
ner, L.L.D. 12mo. 

Early in January will be published, 
Neil Gow and Sons’ Sixth Collection of 
Reels, Strathspeys, Slow Airs, &c. This 
Number consists almost entirely of Ori- 

inal Tunes; and contains also the last 
ew compositions of Neil Gow, never be- 
fore published. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, 
their Causes ‘and Remedies, with Tables 
and Charts. By William Playfair. 8vo. 


~A Letter addressed to Agriculturists and 
to the Magistrates and Clergy, on the sub- 
ject of Hiring, Service, and Character ; to 
which aré added, Forms of Contract be- 
tween Master and Servant. By a Country 
Magistrate. 4to. 2s. 
Vou. X. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Views of the Cathedrals of England and 
Wales; with Descriptions. ByJ.C. Buck- 
ler. No. VIII. andlast. Royal 4to. 16s. 
Imperial 4to. £1, 3s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Letters on Architecture, comprising the 
History of the Art from the earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By James Elmes, 
Architect. 8vo. 12s. 

A Historical and Critical Inquiry into 

4F 


‘ 
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the Origin and Primitive Use of the Irish 

Pillar Tower, By Colonel de Montmoren- 

cy Morres. Royal 8vo. Plates. 15s. 
ASTROLOGY. 

The Authentic and Intelligible Alma- 
nack 3. or Annual Abstract of Celestial 
Lore, Calculated for the Year 1822, from 
the MS. of Sir William Lilly Brachm, 
R. T. R. A new Prophetic Almanack. 


3s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

John Offor’s Quarterly Catalogue of 
New and Second Hand Books, containing 
some choice Classics. No. VII. 

R. and S. Prowett’s Catalogue of Old 
and New Books for 1822. Part I. 

A Catalogue of Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics, containing the most esteemed Editions, 
in chronological order, that have hitherto 
been published 3 also, the Principal Lexi- 
cographical Works, &c. with their prices. 
By S. Hayes, No. 8, Henrietta-Street, 
Covent-Garden, London. Price Is. 6d. 

An Enigmatical Catalogue of Books cf 
Merit, on an entirely new plan. By John 
Coles. Is. A Key tothe same. 3d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. Part IV. 
2s. Gd. 

BOTANY. 

An Appendix to the Midland Flora. By 
T. Purton, F.L.S. Vol. III. £1, 10s. 

A Natural Arrangementof British Plants, 
according to their relations to. each other, 
as pointed out by Jussieu, Decandolle, &c. 
By L. F. Gray. 2 vols. 8vo. With 21 
Plates. £2, 2s. 

COMMERCE. 

Robson’s London Cemmercial Diree- 
tory, Street Guide, and Carrier’s List for 
1822. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. With the 
Classification of Trades. 13s. 6d. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

The Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells, 
for the use of Students in Conchology and 
Geology. By James Sowerby, F. L. S. 
&e. 6 Plates. No. I. 4s. Plain. 6s. 
Coloured. 

EDUCATION. 

An Analysis of Penmanship, containing 
some fine specimens of writing; with Rules 
and Observations on the Formation of each 
Letter ; together with a projection of the 
Text Alphabet. By J. Hill 5s. 

The Pupil’s Gazetteer. 18mo. Is. 

Arithmetic for Children ; the Scholars’ 
Book. 2s. The Teacher’s Book. 4s. 

The Select Magazine for the Instruc- 
tion and Amusement of Young Persons. 
No. I. Is. 

French Verbs Simplified ; or, a Trea- 
tise on French Verbs, in which the diffi- 
culties of that department of Grammar 
are, by an easy method, simplified, and 

adapted to the meanest capacity. By M. 
Patenostre. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, shewing 





tne tions government, with a table r 
the irregular verbs, &c. By J. le Rg 
8vo. * 6d. ‘ 7 C. Turner, 


The Greek Termination, ey 
Dialects and Poetical Licences, ‘q 
betically arranged, and ; ex. 
plained, on the pian of the Latin Terp 
nations. By John Carey, L.1.D. 12m, 
4s 


Clarke’s New School Maps. 64. each, 
Clarke’s New Skeleton Maps. 4s. each, 
Clavis Homerica ; or, a Lexicon of the 
Words which occur in the Iliad. By J. 
Walker, A.B. 12mo. 8s. ; 

Munuseulum Juventuti; seu Phd 
Fabule versibus hexametris concinnate, 
Auctore Dan. French. 8s. 4 

FINE ARTS. 
m Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature 

y Pinelli, containing 24 plates. 
coloured, £1, 4s. plain. 2 = 

Parisian Costumes, drawn from Nature, 
By J. J. Chalon. Part ITI. Containi 
six coloured plates. Oblong folio. 12s, 

Costume of Persia, drawn from Nature, 
By Orlowski, and Swebach, and engraved’ 
by C. Hullmandel and D. Dighton. Con. 
taining five plates, beautifully coloured, 
Imperial folio. No. IV. 18s. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Sim. 
plon. Drawn from Nature by Major Cock. 
burn, and on Stone by J. Harding. No. X. 
containing five plates. 8s. Royal folio, 

Views Illustrating the Route of Mont’ 
Cenis. By thesame. No. X. 8s. royal 
folio. 

Twenty-five Views on the Thames Scene. 
ry, from Richmond to Oxford. Drawn by 
W. Westall, A.R.A. No. I. super royal 
folio, 9s. eh 

Lithographic Impressions from Sketches 
of British Scenery. By Francis Nicholson, 
Super royal folio. No. 1. containing six 
plates, 10s. 6d. 

Views of the Colyseum. Engraved by 
W. B. Cooke, and J. C. Allen, from draw. 
ings by Major Cockburn. Part I. 
royal folio. £1, 1s. Proofs, £1, 10s. To 
be completed in five Parts, with 15 line 
engravings ; with plans, sections, &c. 

The Holy Bible, embellished with En- 
gravings by Charles Heath, from Designs 
by Richard Westall, Esq. R. A. Part I. 
Imperial 8vo. 12s. Proofs, in 4to. £1, Is 

Memoirs of the celebrated Persons com- 
posing the Kit-Kat-Club, with a Prefato- 
ry Account of the origin of the Association. 
Illustrated by 48 Portraits from the Ori- 
ginal Paintings. By Sir Godfrey Knelle. 
royal 8vo. £4, 4s. 

A Selection of Flowers, Drawn by Bat, 
tholomew ; principally adapted for Stu 
dents. No. Ill. 5s. coloured, 12s. 

Twenty Views, characteristic of the 
Coast and Inland Scenery of E 
Designed and drawn on stone by W. Cdl. 
lins, R.A. 6s. Proofs on India, 10s." ”. 
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unt HISTORY. 

Works of the Honourable Edmund 
Burke. 4to. Vol. VII. Containing Speeches 
in Westminster Hall, on the Impeachment 
of Mr Hastings, with an Introduction, ad- 
dressed to the Lord Viscount Milton. By 
the Bishop of Rochester. £2, 2s. 

LAW- 

ief Display of the Origin and His- 

Pes, 3 Trials by Battle 3; Bouts 
of Chivalry or Honour ; and the Decision 
of Private Quarrels by Single Combat ; 
also, a Chronological Register of the Prin- 
inal Duels fought from the accession of his 
late Majesty to the present time. By J. 
P, Gilchrist. 8vo. 12s. 

Selection of Precedents for Conveyancing. 
PartI. By W. M. Blythwood, Esq. royal 
fvo, 10s. 6d. 

en’s Letters on Estates. 8vo. 6s. 

Bayne’s Practice of Quarter Sessions. 


8vo; 7S. 

Ball’ and Beatty’s Reports of Cases 

Argued and Determined in the Court of 
in Ireland. Vol. I. and Vol. IT. 
Part 1 and 2. £2, 6s. 

Robinson’s Common Law of Kent, with 
additional Notes. Third Edition, By John 
Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Compendious Treatise on the Theory 
and Solution of Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations of the Higher Order. By the 
Rey. B. Bridge, B.D.F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. 

A Course of Mathematics. By Hoene 
Wronski. 4to. No. I. 5s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Chest. 
Translated from the French of R. T. H. 
Iaonnec, M. D. By Dr John Forbes. 8vo. 
14s. 

Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr 
Robert Willan. By Ashly Smith, M.D. 
Svo, 12s. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations 
on Diseases of the Joints. By B. C. Bro- 
die, F.R.S. 8vo. Plates. 16s. 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical As- 
sistant. By T. D. Bromhead. M.D. 12mo. 
4s, 


MILITARY. 

The Royal Military Calendar. 5 vols. 
vo. £2, 10s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Imperial Almanack ; or, Annual 
Compendium of Astronomical, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Interesting Information. 4s. 

Encyclopedia Londinensis. Vol. XVIII. 
with 48 Plates. £2, 6s. 

The Author of Junius Discovered, in 
the person of the celebrated Earl of Ches- 
terfield. 8vo. 5s. 

., The Wit’s Red Book ; or Calendar of 
Gaiety for the Year 1822. A Collection of 


| Me Anecdotes, Epigrams, &c. 18mo. 
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The Pamphleteer. No.XX XVII. 6s..6d. 
The Focus of Philosophy, Science, and 
Art. Published every Saturday. No. I. Is. 
Traits of Enterprize, Exhibited in the 
Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. 
By the Author of the Indian Cabinet, 
with 24 Plates. 6s. 
mm. Beauties of Addison. Foolscap 8vo. 


MUSIC. 

Observations on Vocal Music, and Rules 

for the Accent and Emphasis of Poetry, 

which will insure the Proper Pronuncia- 

tion and Effectual Expression of the words. 
By W. Kitchener, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Natural History of the Crinoidea, or 
Lily-shaped Animals. With Plates. By 


J. S. Miller, A.L.S. 4to. £2, 12s. 6d. 


Generic and Specific Descriptions of 
the Carnivorous Animals. By E. Griffith. 
No. I. 10s. 6d. 

The Order Quadrumaria. With 35 
Plates. £1, 5s. 

Zoological Researches in the Island of 
Java, with Figures of Native Quadrupeds 
and Birds. By Thomas Horsfield, M.D. 
F.L.S. 4to. No. II. £1, 1s. 

POLITICS. 

An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press. By the reverend Robert Hall, A.M. 
Sixth edition. 3s. 6d. 

Howell's State Trials: Vol. XXX. 

‘ NOVELS. 

Puzzled and Pleased ; or, The Two Old 
Soldiers, a Tale. By Francis Lathom. 3 
vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Prudence and Principle; a Tale. By the 
Author of Rachel and The Authoress. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Good Nature and Sensibility ; a Novel: 
By Miss Aimwell. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Sir Heraud of Arden; a Tale. Royal 
8vo. Gs. 

Happiness ; a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

POETRY. — 

Cain ; a Mystery. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 
5s. Gd. 

Echoism ; a Poem. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

The Royal Progress; a Canto. With 
Notes. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Prize Poem of Trinity College, Dublin, 
July, 1821, on the late Coronation. By 
Fielding Morrison, A.B. 8vo. 2s. 

Pleasures of Home. By R. Porter. 4s. 

Gordon ; a Tale; a Poetical Review of 
Don Juan. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Revised by the 
Author. The first eight numbers. 12mo. 
8s. (Power.) 

The Conveyancer’s Guide; a Poem. 
Forming a Companion to Anster’s Pleader’s 
Guide ; and a Familiar Introduction to the 
Principles of Conveyancing. By a Gentle- 
man of Gray’s Inn. Second edition. 6s. 
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THEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy a apy By Tho- 
mas Hartwell Horne, M of St John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Curate of the United 
Parishes of Christ’s Church, Newgate 
Street, and St Leonard, Fetter Lane. In 
aged very large volumes, 8vo. Handsome- 
ye printed, and illustrated with numerous 

similes of Biblical manuscripts, maps, 
7 os vings, a new edition, revi- 
andenlarged. £3, 3s. Also, 
‘or "the accommodation of purchasers of the 
first edition, a Supplementary Volume, 
price 18s. containing upwards of 800 pages, 
and comprising the entire third volume of 
the new edition, besides 250 closely, but 
handsomely printed pages, of such histori- 
¢al, critical, and other matter, as could be 
detached to be useful, together with six 
new plates, besides other en vings incor- 
porated in the letter-press. Of this Supple- 
mentary Volume, a limited number only is 
printed, for which it is requested that early 
application may be made. 

Gilbert’s C of the Episcopacy of 
a and Wales. Mounted on rollers, 

1, Is. 

The Clergyman’s Almanack for 1822. 
By R. Gilbert. 7s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Dramas of the Ancient World. By Da- 
vid Lindsay. 8vo. 

Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in Penn- 
sylvania within the last Sixty Years; with 
occasional Remarks upon the general Oc- 
eurrences, Character, and Spirit of that 
eventful Period. 8vo. 

The Pirate. By the Author of Waver- 
ley. 8vo. 3vols. £1, 11s. 6d. 

The Trial of Peter Heamen and Fran- 
coise Gautiez, before the High Court of 
Admiralty at Edinburgh, on the 26th of 
November, for Piracy and Murder. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Report of a Trial in the Jury Court, 
Edinburgh, on the 25th of June, 1821, 
for a Libel, Scott v. M‘Gavin. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. No. 
CXXXVII. for November. 1s. 6d. 

Scottish Episcopal Review and Maga- 
zine. No. VIII. 3s. 6d. 

Rules for the Construction of the Rela- 
tive Qui, Que, Quod, with the ea 
Mood. By A.R. Carson, A. M. F. R.S. 
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Sermons Selected and illo } 
Works of Ar om ig 


Rector of St ames’s, Colchester, 
8vo. £1. 


Biblical Fr + faa A. Sai 
melpenninck. 8vo. ae. Od. 
Leifchild on the Christian ae 


Lectures on the Beatitudes. 8vo, | oT 
A Course of Sermons for theF 
Fasts of the Church of England, 
H. Pott, D.M. One large volume, x 
12s. 
Annotations on the Four + 
the Acts of the Apostles, chiefly 
for the use of Students in Divinity. 3m, 
8vo. £1, 4s. 1 
Contemplations on the Historical P 
sages of the Old and New T 
the Reverend J. Hall, D.D. ne Hop 
Norwich. 4 vols. 12mo. £1, 4s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, yf 
Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy, wig 
an Additional Preface, and 
of the Latin Quotations. Sixth edition, 4 
vols. 8vo. £3. 
The Tour of Africa. By Catharine Hut. 
ton. Selected from the best Authors, Sy, 
Vol. III. 12s. 





and A. S. and Rector of the H i 
Edinburgh. 12mo. 2s. 6d. a 

Edinburgh New Dispensator 
drew Duncan, M. D. Tenth Edit 

Geometrical Analysis, and Geman 
Curve Lines ; being Volume Second of s 
Course of Mathematics. Py, Shame 
Esq. Professor of Natural P 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 

Review of the Banking System of Bi. 
tain ; with Observations on the Inj 
Effects of the Bank of England 
and the general benefits of Unrestricted 
Banking Companies. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civie Eo 
nomy of Great Towns. No. X. Onthe 
Bearing which a Christian Economy ha 
upon Pauperism. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. 
Series First, Land Birds. By P. J. Selby. 
Esq. Elephant folio. No. II. . With? 
large Plates. £1, 11s. 6d. plain, or £6, 
5s. finely coloured after nature. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, December 12th, 1821. 


” Sugar —The market for sugar has improved a little since our last. The consump- 
sion goes OD, rather increased ; diminished. As the whole supplies for the year are 
now at market, with the certain prospect of a reduced crop in Jamaica, and a late crop 
on the Leeward Islands, for 1822, and that in consequence thereof no great supply of 
ean reach Britain before next summer, there is every prospect of a considerable 
towards the spring. The holders both of raw and refined sugars are more firm, 

and Jess anxious to bring their produce to market. - : 

Cofec.—The coffee market continues very languid, and the prices to decline, nor is 
it likely that there can be any alteration in the coffee market till the spring purchases 
for the continental markets take place, which will be next month and February. The 

uantity of this article, however, which is now introduced into the continent from 
Be nial possessions of foreign powers, both in the western and from the eastern 
world, and also from a trade with powerful countries in the latter, carried on by the 
Americans and others, render any increase of the exportation of coffee from this coun- 
try, and consequently any material improvement in the prices, an event by no means 
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Corn.—The grain market every where continues dull, and the prices on the decline. 
Immense speculations in grain were entered into upon the continent of Europe, and in 
the United States, and in British North America, upon the unfavourable appearances of 
the harvest in England. On these speculations, very large sums of money must be lost, 
gd we fear chiefly on British account. From every quarter of the world we hear of the 


Fi 


tion, 4} same complaints of the cheapness of agricultural produce, and consequent agricultural 
distress. 

1e Hut. RBum.—The rum market has rather been more steady of late. The price is low, that 

8. Oy, —) scarcely any thing can sink to a lower degree. Brandy, after a considerable rise, re- 


mains stationary ; and in Geneva there is no alteration. The immense quantities of this 
article which is daily smuggled into this country, escaping detection, and the very large 
quantities that is detected and daily sold at revenue sales, renders all attempts at impor- 
tation by the regular merchant hopeless and ruinous. We are not aware of any altera- 





School, F tion in the value of other mercantile commodities, so as to require observation. 

The cotton market is dull, but the consumption is undiminished. The quantity im- 
y An. pe is fully equal to the demand. We subjoin a short abstract of the cotton trade of 
» 6m, which may not be uninteresting to our readers. 


COTTON-WOOL AND FOREIGN TRADE. 
_ One of the most valuable articles of commerce in the eastern world is cotton. Indeed 
this article ranks amongst the foremost in the commerce of other parts of the world: 
The quantity raised and consumed is exceedingly great, and the value of the articles in- 
to which it is manufactured beyond what we can accurately calculate. The consump- 
tion of the following countries may serve to give us a general idea of the quantity of the 
aticle annually produced and brought to market. The average weight of the bales may 
be taken at 300ib.—a pecul is 125ib. 
Consumption of Cotton, 1819—20. 
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Total Ibs. 
Great Britain, - - - 520,000 156,000,000 
United States, - - - 75,000 21,500,090 
rance, : ‘ . = 300,000 90,000,000 
Bengal and the Provinces adjacent, about 400,000 120,000,000 
East Indies exported to Eastern Isles, - Rg 1,882,556 
eculs, 

China, imported from East Indies alone, - 323,842 40,460,256 
429,842,812 


exclusive of what is consumed in China, the produce of that country—what is consumed 
and produced in the Levant, and in Africa, in the interior parts of which a very consi- 
detable quantity is produced, manufactured, and worn by the natives. 

The more we consider the evidence taken before the legislature regarding the foreign 
trade of this country, the more we are gratified at the commercial information therem 
given, and the more the country is indebted to the present administration for the very 
proper manner in which they have taken up and investigated this business, The data 
they have obtained cannot fail to lead to the most important and beneficial regulations, 

to secure the immediate extension and future prosperity of our trade. 

_To the Eastern world we ought to look for the accomplishment of our hopes and 
wishes on this head. ‘The new world can only be rendered greatly serviceable when 
connected with the trade to China, India and the Indian Archipelago. The population 
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«© 
in those parts which covet or would covet our manufactures, a6 soon as they 
uainted with them, exceeds 400 millions—nay, a greater number, for, we may say, 
Asia and its Isles eagerly look after them. The field, therefore, is immense, au 
returns are not only articles of the most valuable description, but such as our mann 
tures particularly require. Bi 4 
In the East Indies, the demand for and sale of our cotton manufactures ae 
increase. To the opening of that trade is to be attributed the knowledge which ; 
tions have acquired of them, It is only within the last three years that these: 
come known in China, where they were received from the overstocked markets of 
The moment they arrived they were readily sold at ‘‘ a considerable profit—a pry 
importance.” Cochin China also is a country amazingly populous, and whieh, 
the same manners, have the same wants as the Chinese. At present, however, it 
tle known, and must continue so to Great Britain, because only small vessels of A 
200 tons can approach the coasts with safety, until these become better known, The 
East India Company’s ships are from 1000 to 1400 tons burthen, and no other Britig 
merchant ships are allowed to approach these parts. ae 

The Malay trade, a name given by the Americans to all the trade carried on in the 
seas east of India, is well known to be very lucrative. These countries produce in abun, 
dance the raw materials used in our manufactures, such as silk and cotton, a conside. 
able quantity of which is also consumed in their internal manufactures. For the By 

and American markets, Cochin China produces cotton, raw silk, gold, &. and 
the Eastern Isles supply coffee, pepper, rice, various spices, sugar, tortoise sh 
ther of pearl, various gums, ivory, camphor, cassia, cinnamon, musk, some gold, &e, 
Amongst the articles chiefly wanted in those parts, and which we could readily ; 
are, iron, (there is none in the Indian seas,) crystal, glass ware, iages, te. he 
their cheapness, the British manufactures would supersede those of China in all th 
Eastern world. The Chinese carry on an extensive trade with those parts. Of the er. 
tent thereof some idea may be formed, when we are told that there are 40,000 Chi 
from the maritime provinces of that Empire, resident in Java, all of whom are engaged 
in mercantile affairs. 

The whole trade of China is in the hands of the Hong Merchants. _ This is a body 
consisting of ten merchants, with powers and privileges similar to our East India Com. 
pany. Without their advice the Chinese Government does nothing in mercantile con. 
cerns. Their support might easily be obtained. Interest would prompt them. On 
trade in various branches of the cotton and woollen manufactures might be greatly ex. 
tended in China, because, by means of water conveyance so perors. t 
Empire, all these articles could be carried into the interior and northern Province 
where they are much sought after, at two-thirds less expence than they can be obtained 
through Russia. Thus, at Kiatshka, what cost here 2s. or 2s. 2d. is there sold for’, 
or 9s.—The same could be landed at Canton for 3s. 

Experience has shewn that gold and silver may be too dearly bought, and theseme. 
tals are not the most valuable articles in course of trade. In every country these ber 
a high value. Bartering one commodity for another, particularly the manufactured fot 
the raw material, will, in the — state of commercial relations with the eastern—we 
may say with every quarter of the world—be found the most profitable and eligible ex. 

Thus, in the fur trade carried on by the Americans from the north-west coast to 
Canton, to dispose of these furs for specie, and to barter them for Chinese produce, a 
cording to the evidence of Mr Ellice, ‘makes a difference in China of 25 per cent in & 
vour of the latter mode, besides the profit which would be obtained upon those Chinew 
articles in the European or American market. 

It is to this trade by barter, that we look for the greatest extention of our commerce 
in all those parts of the world, and which can only render South America, particularly 
Lima and Chili, advantageous thereto. Thus, a vessel going round Cape Horn may 
adapt all or part of her cargo to the latter markets, from whence she obtains in retum 
for so much of her cargo as is disposed of, copper and specie, abundant in these placé, 
and the first of which articles is particularly valuable in the Indian and Chinese mat- 
kets. On specie the profit is great, even from the difference of exchange. In Chili, the 
dollar is 4s. to 4s. 6d., but in Calcutta, by the exchange, it is worth 5s. 6d. With 
Specie cargoes can be bought in Canton and in India to suit the British, Europea 
American markets,—nay, even such cargoes as will suit Chili and Lima, should the 
vessél return by these places, though certainly the least profitable route. Besides a 
trade, partly in specie and partly in barter, (the latter the greatest) can be, and is, 
on by vessels going from South America to Calcutta, with all the numerous islands 
lie betwixt these places. From Buenos Ayres and Chili alone, the capital alresdy 
nually employed in this trade to the eastern world, is about £300,000, exclusive of 
proceeds arising from the sales of British goods in the former places, and which may by 
and are, employed in the same trade. The trade from Peru will become much mat 
valuable than that from either, or from both of the viceroyalties mentioned. 
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169-1] Register.—Commercial Report. 601 
Jn this manner British commerce can be, is, and will be, opened u and extended by 
our met om pee + Manns en oy apy 
the winds seasons wn and attended to, may: ‘accomplished 15 or 
pee At present, however, no British ship of less burthen than 350 tons can 
into this trade, except to India direct, without a license from the Board of Control, or 
the East India Company. Till such restrictions are completely removed, the indepen. 
dence of South America, particularly the S.W. coasts thereof, can be of little advantage 
jp out trade, compared to what may be carried on when the East is laid open, T 
East India Company take no share, and wish to take no share, or have any concern with 
the trade we have been contemplating. The absurdity, therefore, by unwise regulations, 
of forcing this trade out of British into foreign hands is self-evident. Nothing can shew 
the absurdity of those r lations, and the loss which the country sustains by them, in a 
point of view t the following fact, drawn from evidence of Captain 
of the Eliza, a vessel formerly employed as a Berwick smack. This vessel 
went from Rio de Janiero to New South Shetland, where she arrived on the 29th No. 
yember, and left it on the 7th January following, during which period the crew caught 
18,000 seals. The skins were brought to the London market, as the master was forced 
to do, where they were sold for 4s. 9d. each skin, while American schooners, which 
were fishing alongside, carried their seal-skins to Canton, where they brought 4 dollars 
each in barter, and from their proceeds a cargo would be obtained, which, in America, 
or in Europe, would yield perhaps 100 per cent. additional profit. Volumes written 
upon this subject could not better shew the necessity of abolishing the restrictions which 
fetter British subjects and British capital in all those parts of the world, than the bare 


mention of this single fact. 
EDINBURGH.—December 12. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,...34s. Od. | Ist,...23s. Od: Ist,......188. 6d. | 18t,......17s. Od. 
2d, .,.30s. Od. | 2d,...20s: Od: | 2d,......16s. Od. | 2d,......16s, Od. 
3d,...27s. 8d. | 3d, ...18s. Od: RS 14s. 6d. | 3d,...... 14s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 8: Od. 7-12ths. per boll. 
Tuesday, December 11. 


Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . . - - Os. 4d. to Qs. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Vel. - - - + Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 3d. to Os. Od. 
Pork. . + - + Os. 5d. to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, stone 16s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. to Is. 2d. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 8d. to 7s. 6d. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. 2d. to Os. Od, 
HADDINGTON.—December 7. 

OLD. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease.* Beans. 
Ist,,..35s. Od. | Ist,.... Os. Od. | Ist,..... Os. Od. | Ist,.....15s. 6d. | Ist, ....15s. 6d.’ 
2d, .... 323. 6d. 2d, eeee 0s. 0d. Blgeccece Os. Od. 2d, soon 4g, 0d. "2d, eecce 14s. ‘Od. 
3d, ....318. 6d. | 3d,..... Os. Od. | 3d,...... Os. Od. | 3d,.....12s. Od. | 3d,...,.12s. Od. 

NEw. 

‘Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

Ist, ....30s. 6d. | Ist, ....21s. Od. | Ist; ...178. Od. | Ist, ... —s. Od. } Ist, ... —s. Od. 
2d, ....29s. Gd. | 2d, ....18s. Od. | 2d;.....15s. Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od.’ 
3d, ....268. 6d. | 3d, ....15s. Od. | 3d, ....13s. Od. | 3d, .... —s. Od. } 3d, ... —s.‘od. 














Average, £1 : 8s. 3d. 9-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended December 1st. 
Wheat, 51s, 11d.—Barley, 24s. 2d.—Oats, 18s. 5d.—Rye, 23s. 7d.—Beans, 268. 4d.—Pease, 28s. 10d. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d November, 1821. 
Is 


















































t. 8th. 15th. 22d. 

Bank stock, antag 239 ‘2393 2394 
Sper cent. reducedyeureemmmnennenennenn} 768 £177 6 |'77 4 a t 
3 per cent. consols, 765 3) 78 7% 783 73 | 783 8 
3} per cent. consols,... per Ee 87h 88 
4 per cent. consols, 959 96% 964 96% 
5 per cent. navy ann 1103 111 111} 1103 
India stock, —— 1940} 242 — 
—— bonds, 68 pr. 69 pr. 72 pr. 68 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 5 pr. 6 pr. 6 pr. 3 pr: 
Consols for acc. 77% 78} 78% 784 
Long Annuities 19, | 199-16 | 199-16 | 19 9-16 

ch 5 per cents. veel 90fr. 25c. | 89fr. 65c. | 89fr. 95c.°| VOfr.  — 
Amer. 7 per cent. Fo2 102 102 102 








602 Register—Commercial Report. a 
Course Cet Dec. 7.—Amsterdam, 12: 13. C. F. Ditto at 12s 19, 
Rotterdam, 12: 14. Antwerp, 12:7. Hamburgh, 37. 6. Altona, 
a alles Ditto 25 : 90. Bourdeaux, 25 : 90. Frankfort on the J 
rble. 9. Us. Vienna, 10:18 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 18 Ef. fo. ; 
ia 36. mn Gane 36. Bilboa, 354. Barcelona, 354. Seville, 364.: Gibraltar.‘ 
Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 434. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 391. Pale 
119. Lisbon, 50. Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 42). Bahia, 50. Dublin, 8} 








cent. Cork, 9 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 10}. Nev 

Dollars, 0s. Od. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. ! 

PRICES CURRENT, December 6. 

SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW.’ LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 57 to 60 54 58 58 57 53 60 
Mid. good, and fine i) 80 58 71 58 68 61 % 
Fine and very fine, . . | 80 80 _ - 75 82 77 83. 

Doub. Loaves, 150 145 _ _ _ = oni a 
Powder ditto, . .- 100 110 - - —_ _ pet 
Single ditto, . . 88 102 | — i? oe pail ate 3 " 
Small Lumps, . . . 88 92 _ _ om pape one z 
Large ditto,.. . . 82 86 — ~ = ons ati « 
Crushed Lume, - - | 4¢ 56 | — —-|— = bas be 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. 25 — 25 26 26 6 27 23 % 6 

— Jamaica, » ewt, 

Ord. good, and fine ord. | 100 110 88 102 95 108 85 107 
Mid. , and fine mid. | 110 120 104 122 110 118 125 198 

Dutch and veryord. | — _ — _ 84 =_ ae 
Ord. » and fine ord. | 120 135 — —_ 98 110 oxen me 
Mid. good, and fine mid.{ 135 140 — _ 112 120 _ os 

St Domingo, ¢ »n oe 126 _ _ 95 100 -_ ne 

Pimento (in Bond,). . .- 7 8 7s 7h > 8 | — = 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. | 2s 2d 28 4d | Is8d 1s 10d is 9d Islld 1s 6d 2s 94 
Brand ane oe ee © 4 3 4 6 —_ — _— _ 40 4 9 
Geneva, ° e 20 23 — mn = pam 14 Pp 
Grain > 8 8 69 79 — -- - — ae 

WINES 

Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. 45 55 _ — — — | £20 £60 
ed, ng 350 42 — _ — — 30 4 
ish White, tt. 34 55 a ~~ = — — ode 
‘eneriffe, pipe. s = ~_ _ - - os a 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton..| £7 i | 8 0 00 810 9 0 £710 8 5 

Honduras, oe. % 8 — — = 810 9 5 715 85 
Y> ans 5 -—-/|-— ~_ 910 10 0 810 10 0 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . e 7 8 6 10 7 0 6 6 610 610 710 
Cuba, . 9 il 8 5 8 10 715 8 5 8 10 0 

INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 7s 6410s 64 | — d= ome — & 9 ll 6 

TIMBER, Amer, Pine, 16 1/8 — _ _ _ _ =~ 
Ditto Oak, . . 29 80 _ -_ _ _ -_ = 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 110 20 _ _ ome ais ones be 
Honduras Mahogany, . 1016 > 28 ol 11 010 10 
St ameteaty i ° : ..6 ¢.4 1 6 5 0 15320 16 10 

TAR, A Pr 7 _ —_ 14 014 6 — - 

aa, *-. _- _ _ _ 20 6 — 
ae oreign, 10 ll _ _ _ _ ll 6 = 
TALLOW, Rus Vel. Cand. 44 cod 48 49 44 45 — = 
Homemelted, ... . 48 os _ _ — _ _ - 
= Riga Rhine, -- _ — _ ~<= = pan £48 - 
 C 44 45 | = a - 4410 £45 

FLAX, 

Riga’ Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 55 56 _- -_ _ -_ £58 _ 
Dstch, Mid ot & 6 ae 9 | — = | ~ 42 46 

MATS) A hangel, " 100. 4 ais as aes ee | pean a 

re 80 — _ — —_ a= - 

BRISTLES 
Petersbu: Firsts, cwt. 13 10 14 _ —_ — = 14 am 

ASHES, wre Pearl,. .| 40 42 | — — | = =~te % 
Montreal, ditto, . . | 38 40 40 41 57 6 38 0 41 = 

Pot, e ° 35 33 34 352 34 52 - 

OIL, Whale, . tun, {L.21 = 22 _ 20 -~ 

Tce ts an a ~ Th 8 1h 4 0 530 8 07d  % 

Middli ings 6 64 53 6} 0405 | — pi 
Inferi 5 54 34 4 0203] 03 O04 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — a 09% i211 0 7 0103} O9 O1 
Sea lsland, fine, . _ _~ 18 110 4 1:4 1% 2 

Gena, +. _ - 1 4 1 6 2113) — - 

iddling, ’ _- _ 14 at 2-@ —_ _ 

Demerara and and Berbice, _ a ee oe 0 10 1 Of 0 103 1 Of 

ee oa onc) eet nl eee el See 

hia - _ 1, 1010 1 1y 

Maranham, . . — -_ | em eS 0 103 1 o ad 14 <a 
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190k]! Register.—Commercial Report. 608 
London, Corn Exchange, Dec, 3. Liverpool, Dec. 5. 
Pa rn i Be de Be & d.\ 8. de 
red, new 35 to 40)Hog 25 to 26||Wheat, per 70 Ib. Ame 196 Ib, 
tno. 42% 26 to 27||Eng. Old 9 01010 6)Sweet,U.S.— 0to— 0 
ditto — to —|White ditto, new 50 to 52|\New' . 6 6to8 6|Do.inbond 25 0to27 0 
- eae 53 to 54||Foreign .. 4 Oto 5 GSourdo,. 35 0t036 0 
White, new « 27 to 29 Waterford 5 Oto 6 Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Fieditto. « to 50 to 52||Limerick 5 Oto 6 6j|Engli 28 0to30 og 
superfine ditto 56 to 58|Tick ditto, new 20 to 25||Drogheda 6 9to 7 3jSeotch.. 24 0t026 9 
Danes - 25 to 28|Dublin 4 10to 6 Olfrish... 22 01025 g 
Foreign, new . . 17 eo wellicte aad , pbc | 5\Bran,p.24)b. 10tol o 
rs 6 ° ris! ° to 9 
Rye ae 9 . 19to 21 Barley, pe 60 Ibs. Butter, Beef, &c. 
Fine eine 18 to 19/|Eng.... 310to 5 »pcwt. s. d. & de 
s ditto 21 to 23)\Scotch.. 3 6to.4 O|Belfast, new 85 0 to 86 0 
ee 25 to 26\\[rish ... 3 Oto 3 3\Newry.. 84 0to 85 0 
Fires 2 2 27 to 28}\Oats, per 45 Ib. - 80 Oto 81 0 
me poms 8to 3 2d,80 0 to 81 0 
Irish dow. 2 8to 21 Ba gaeatee: 
Scotch do. 3 Oto 3: 6\Beef, p. tierce. 
Rye, perqr. 30 to 32 Mess 900to 970 
Malt per b. barrel 60 6 to — 0 
s #8 4, sie & ( ab pa 4 ag PVE 520 
Brown, 8 to 15 0}Hem - —to — 0||/Beans,perq. to ess. 
white » 5 to 10 OLinseed, crush. 44 to 50 OllEnglish 21 0 t0.33 Middl. . 40 Oto 480 
Tares, per gr. — to — 0|New, for Seed, — to — OjjIrish .. 30 0 to 52 ewt. 
52 to 44 O|Rye Grass, . 25 to 30 0||Rapeseed, p. 1. £27 to 29 32 Oto 340 
—Red& green— to — 0jClover, red ewt.30 to 75 0 |[Pease,grey?5 0 to 28 ides . . 300to —O 
-Yelow, —to— 0|— White... —to — 0|—White .38 0to40 -0|Hams, dry, 50 0 to. 56.0 
Caraway, cwt. 64 to 68 O|Coriander . . 10 to 16 0||Flour, English, reen -. 22 0to 280 
Canary, per qr. 45 to 52 O'Trefoil . . . . 12to 24 0 ogy 5 Oto 44 6)Lard,rd.p.c. 47 0 to 50 0 
Seed, per last, . £28 to £30. trish . . 38 0040 O}Tongue,p.fir—~0to — 0 





MergoroLocicaL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 

N.B—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and fout o’clock, after« 

noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 

























































Thermometer. 
FEEL TEEE S aieteteets 
Attach, Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |wina. | 
M.43 [29.134|M.54 H. rain forn M.38 
43 |29.134|M. af 38} |28.583|M.49 
Nov. 1 SW. |fair aftern. Nov.16{ A. 48 "S051. 49} Ww. 
Fair foren. 17 { M.39 998) reed N. 
H.rainafter A. 52 |29.404 A. 44 5S: 
‘air foren. 30 TL 40 
snow night. is{ A.33 | .894 A. 39 
now morn. M.354 4% . 
iiranem. | 1A | Sala aa} 
.- on ° . ' 
pf ogg 20{ A.48 | .153 ~ 
air day M.30 | .271|M.45 
snow on hills aif A.38| .437|A. 43 
Oe le 
.383| .909'M. air, but M.34 |29.991|M.41 
{ A. 40 905, i ee 254 Me asia 10} 
M.38 | .876M.46 ; M.35 |28. P 
of A.46| -930A. is} SE.  [Ditto. 21{ 4.40] .94]]A. oS 
a 
wR) BEE Yee fom | a LY 
M.58 | [365 M.49 Rain morn. M.35 |28.985|M.. 
mln 31 “336A. 49} /S- |R night. 26 {eS | sorta as 5 (We . 
“ { M.39 251 M47} sw, |Dull, but "7 { M.58 “554 Mal } w. [Fait with 
. 252 A.48 9)" ""° (fair. = A, d A. *  |gsunshine. 
M.39}| 1455 M.51 Dull day, M.36 |29.406|M.40 ‘Dull, with 
x A. 52 ‘ts 431} SW. |rain night. 28 { te le sx at} NW. ih. showers 
M.40 -2635 M.49 , |Fair, but M.55 é < ‘air foren. 
M143 | “sor ety SW: lear oof | os et IN'W- Ih. rain after. 
15{ {M58 |, -559 M.52\\ey, [Rain morn. 50 { M55 |z9.28 M41 Wy Fair foren. 
A. 55 |98.922,4.505 1°" land night. A. 38 128,996)4.415|"> — |rain aftern. 





Average of Rain, 4.217 inches. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLtIsH BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th 
of Oct. and the 20th of Nov. 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alexander, J. Old Bailey, coach-master. Bamber, W. and Co. Huyton, near Blackrod, Lan- 
ae Seuleoates, York, blockmaker. cashire, calico printers. 
, E. Worcester, bookseller. Banton, W. Northwich, grocer. 
Arther, T. Neath, Glamorganshire, shopkeeper. Bentley, J. Shoreditch, hardwareman. 
Al , T. Newgate-street, warehouseman. Bingham, R. Gosport, banker. 


Austin, H. Northumberland-street, Mary-le-bone, Binks, J. M. Minories, hay salesman. 
* builder. Blythe, J. Newcastle-under-Lyne, draper. 
Baker, W. Ticehurst, Sussex, blacksmi 


th. Bright, R. sen. Nassau Place, Commercial Road, 
Baker, W. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, insurance broker. haberdasher. 


VoL. X. 4G 
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Register —Commercial Report. 
Bulmer, §- Oxfatvee, wanes _ Kinner, W. and 8. Notting Hill, Stage conch pro. 
, J. Newcastle-upon-T yne, merchant. oe D. Lanna, timber = merchant, 
, W. Aldebergh, Suffolk baker. D. B borough, Lincoln,. 
, J. Prince’s-street, Knight, J. Mile Road, builder, 
C.J. 's Inn Lane; hardwareman. — Lawrenice, G. Svehenty Victualler. prefe 
Card, J. d’s . Lee, G. Bath, bak 
bg Herts, dealer in corn, &c. Lioyd, C. Thetford, bookseller, 
w. , Worcester, miller. Luke, W. Liverpool, 
Chandler, C. East » Inaster ma- . J. Strand, spitit merchant. 
Chubb, W. P, Aldgate Eapees 7. ties 
ubb, W. P, » way, eaminster, butcher. 
by broker. Miller, A. Vauxhall 
oon | coe sy fa bi 
ites, J. , tanner. orris, W. juare, tavern-! 
A —_ T. —- ° 1Dr. 
» ie irmingham, money scrivener. urray, J. Sebirgham, Cum! dealer. 
ten F. Wakefield, liquor merchant. Needham, R. Brompton, silversmith. 
Davies, J. Mitcheldean, Gloucester, draper. Newcomb, F. Gadshill, Kent, dealer, 
Davidson, T. and Co. Liverpool, Newman. J. Clerkenwell, brewer. 
, E. Wi uphols' ; Northcote, H. J. Lime-street, wine merchant, 
J. Londo: Tottenham Court Road, Olding, J. Old Change, stationer. ! 
carpenter. Parsons, T. Castle-street, Holborn, jeweller, 
Dray, J.Great Windmill-street, Haymarket,dealer. Poole, S. G. Chelsea, brewer. 
Embleton, R. South Shields, wine merchant. Pool, W. Smith-street, Clerkenwell, el, coal mene § 
Esden, J. Lambeth, slater. Porter, J. Watlington, Norfolk, dealer. 
—- ur-street, trunk-maker. Powell, J. sen. Windsor, tailor, 
, a Vv vietualler. Railston, J. North Shields, ship-owner, 
Forbes, J. and Co. Oxford-street, chemist. Rawlins, J. and Co. Leicester-square, tailors, 
Forster, > F. coal-merchant. Richardson, T. Cheapside, gate ch dine, 
Francis, R. Newcastle-u; a hatter. Robinson, = Nicholas-lane, ea 
» M. A. Liverpool, Robinson, W. and Co, Worthing, common ¢ar- 
» Je Malppeunatvest. Maryie-bone. riers. 6 
George, W. Haymarket, Saintmare, J. Jaques and Co. City Road, rectifiers, 
Germain, G. Commercial Road, ” Middlesex, mer- Sanders, J. Ipswich, ironmonger. 
t. Savory, C. South Efford, Devon, limeburner. 1D 
a T. jun. and Co. Liverpool, ship-bread 3. Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware manu 
ers, urer. 
Goodman, T. late of Witherley, Leicestershire, Sherwin, J. Burslem, ironmo . 
in cattle. ee Simister, J. and Co. Birminghien: button maken, 
, G. Chesterfield, wine merchant. Smith, W. Plymouth Dock, cabinet maker. 
Gotobed, W. Southam, Isle of Ely, butcher. Smith, R. Howden, tallow chandler. 
Graham, Sir R. and Co. London, merchants. Snelgrove, R. Warningcamp, Sussex. 
Green, G. and Co. id, m ts. Spencer, T. Gray’s Inn-lane, livery stable 4 
Green, G. and Co. , edge tool manufac- Stephenson, R. and Co. Hull, merchants, 
turers. Stirling, J. and Co. Copthall-court, merchants, 6 
Hall, T. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, coach- Streets, W. Aldermanbury, galloon manufacturer, 
maker. Taylor, F. Adlington, Lancaster, shopkeeper. 1 
Handsword, H. Winchester-street, merchant. Teasdale, T. Newington, Surrey, linendraper. 
Hall, C. G. and Co. Grosvenor-street, West Pim- ‘Tills, W. sen. Mistley, Essex, merchants. 
carpenters. Towler, T. and Co. fakefield, or 
Hart, J. Bradford, Wilts, shopkeeper. Tovey, F. R. East-street, Lamb's 8 
Hartley, R. Penrith, hardwareman Trayhorn, R. Portsea, plumber. 
Heppinstall, J. Doncaster, agricultural machine Turner, J. Paddi , chinaman. 
maker. Twigg, J. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
Haydon ond e Welbeck-street, auctioneers. U; gare, I > Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, mer- 9 
How: T. Hartley Wintney, Hants, surgeon. 
Hitt, T. Cis, ‘st Aesroeman, ss seven. butcher. Vincent, W. Stepney, ropemaker. 
Hubble, M. Tunbridge, victuall Ward, J. City, importer of foreign fruits. 10 
H R. Bangor, White, S. A. Edingley Cotton Mill, Notts, cotton 
— ophr em am, silversmith ond spinner. ‘. 
umphries, I. Somerset, inn- itney, W. Ludlow, i innkeeper. 
holder. Wilkinson, J. Wapping, oil merchant. 
— T. Lower Thames-street, fishmonger. Wilson, J. S. and Co. Theobald’s Road, coach 
J , N. Charing Cross, poulterer. makers 
Johnson, J. Sculcoates, York, eornfactor. Wood, J. Birmin ham, bro 
Irving, N. Carlisle, innkeeper. wr ht, J. Mill Wall, hele , anchorsnitts, 
Ketland, T. and Co. Birmingham, gunmakers. erley, W. All berbury, Salop, farmer. 12 
ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcn BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th November, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 
Aitken, Andrew, manufacturer, Glasgow. Galloway, Robert, merchant, Dundee; a firstdi- 15 
Bell and Sword, we and sail makers in Leith. vidend on 19th December. i 
Forman, & Co. merchants in Stirling. Hamilton, John, wright and builder in Lanark, 
Hutchison, John “iedoos formerly iron-mer- and Hamilton, William, wright and builder 
chant in Edinburgh, now spirit-dealer and mer- there ; a dividend 27th Dose 17 
chant in Glasgow. Hardie, James, merchant, Glasgow; a dividend 
Milroy, Adam, china, Blass, and earthen-w: 1st December. 
merchant, Edinbu Maeno, Hamilton, & Co. wine-merchants, 
Sinclair, James, ant, Stromness. Glasgow ; a final dividend 4th December. 
Smith, John, youngest, merchant | ie Aberdeen. Moodie, James, merchant, Dunfermline; a divi- 18 
Sutherland, James, moreno, 0 dend of 6s. 6d. per pound on 10th December. 
Sword, James, jun. of West-thorn, merchant in Paterson, Richard, clothier in Edinburgh; a firt 
Glasgow. dividend on 24th December. 
DIVIDENDS. Turnbull, John, skinner and wool-merchant, Ga 
Crawford, James & Andrew, warehousemen and lashiels : a first dividend 14th 
merchants, Glasgow; a first dividend 23d Dee. Shaw & Fergusson, merchants, Glasgow; ‘a dist 
‘John, architect and builder inOban;  dend on 3ist December to the creditors who 
a dividend 28th December of 3s. have lodged claims under the sequestration, 
Forbes, William, merchant and pay Aberdeen ; no dividend to the creditors of any of the indi 
dividends after 19th December. vidual partners. 
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Gen. in the Army, . 12, 1819 
Capt. Cobbe, R.- M lo. do, 
— Gordon do. do. 
—— Nicholls, 66 F. do. do. 

July 5, 1821 


—— Longden, 53 F do. do. Nov. 1. 
Ga eG, MiCarthy, Brig. Gen. on W. 
Sir " F mn. on W. 
Col of Aftics, “Sept. 6, 1821 
Ww. Cunningham, Cornet by a vice 
Lioyd, ret. Sept. 27. 
eet Alcock, Lt. do. vice Trevillian, 
14D Oct. 24. 
—— Knatehbull, from 1 Dr. Lt. by 
purch. vice Stephenson, Rifle Br. do. 
—— Copland, Lt. by purch. vice Cuff, 
prom. Sept. rin 
T. Unett, Cornet 


net do. 
Lt. Rolland, Capt. do. vice Evans, - 
Oct. 10, 


— Methold, from 19 Dr. Capt. by 
purch. vice St o. 11, 
— & Lt. Hon. PR. ay ea 


—t i= purch. do. 
Gent. Cadet W. Hibbert, from R. Mi. 
Coll. Cornet do. Nov 
Cornet Brymer, Lieut. by purch. oa 
Dunne, 98 F. Oct. 24. 
P. Wiss, Cornet do. do. 
ee Captain, do. vice Hoskins, 


Cornet Keating, Lt: do. os 
Bt. Lt. Col. Hankin, Lt. Col. by pureh. 
vice Clarke, ret. ll 
Capt. G 5 rom 10 Dr. Maj. do. do. 
Cornet C arke, Lt. do. vice Trotter, 

19 Dr. * 
C. S. Smith, Cornet do. 
Lt. N ; fm. 16 Dr. Capt. do. vie 
Norcliffe, ‘prom do. 
t. Randall, from h. Pp a “4 
jas, dead, Ov. 7. 
Cornet G. H. Earl of Belfast, Lt. b 
purch. vice Seymour, 41 F. Oct. 
Hon. E. , fm. 6 Dr. do. 
do. vice Chichester, "wW. I. R. do. 11. 
Hewett, Lt. vice meme -~ 


Cornet & Adj. Stammers, Rank ‘of it 


do. 26. 

Cornet Scarlett, from 18 Dr. Lt. by 
pureh. vice Lord G. Ben pence, & 
Oct. 24. 


lt. — Capt. by purch. vice Grey, 


cornet R. S.C. Vise. Beauchamp, Lt. 

7 . Vice Burdett, 79 F. do. 

Ens. F. G. = Marq. of Carmarthen, 

from 69 F. Lt. by purch. vice Ot- 
way, do 


Lord F. L. Gower, Cornet by pore 


vice Beaucham - 
— Erskine, Major do. vice — 
Lei sof ore do. a 
Cornet Hon. G. Hervey, from 19 Dr. 
Lt. by ons. vice Slade, 2 Cey. R. do. 
—_ 18 Dr. py do. vice 

Pennington, re' do. 
Montgomery, do. do. vn} Ne- 


pean, 4 
Pott. Lt. vice De L’Etang, -_~ 
W. Penn, Cornet by purch. vice Raven, 
prom. Sept. 1. 
Hon. N. H. C, Massey, Cornet, Oct. 7. 
oe Laurd, Maj. by purch, a en 


t. 27. 
Lt. ‘Bact, from 13 Dr, Capt. ae 
Cornet Leslie, Lt. do. vice —— 
A. ay Cornet do. vice a ~ 15 


0. 24. 
G. Lygon, do. do. vce Laing, i AN 














19 


Lt. do. 
Gren. Gas. Eos and Lt. Thess 


Coldst. G. 


1F. 


10 


12 
13 


14 


16 
17 


19 


Lt Gowale, Capt Mo! view Hammete- 


on Nov. 1, 1821. 
S ne one rit ge, Lt, do, vice Methold, 
do. do. 


Oct. 11. 

—— Dashwood, Nov. 1. 

H. ‘A. O'Neill, Gornet do. vice M. Mee- 
ham, Oct. 11, 
~- Sir J. Re Eustace, Maj. do. vice 


Nov.-9. 
_— er Capt. do. do. 


do. 
Lt. and Ca; 
do. vice Powell, ret. Tt 





Ens, Hay, from 43 F, Ens. and Lt. do. 

Nov. l. 
Lt. Col. » from ‘h. p. Lt. Col. 
Oct. 18. 


Ens. Hill, Lt. do. 
oto Cadet W. ostle, opm R. Miu 


Lt. Ameoaeens, Cit. by purch. 
Lp = 
Welsh, ret. 5 P 0. 4. 
a Squire, do. do. vice English, ret. 
do 18. 
Cornet Hon. J. Kennedy, Lt. do. do. 
Lt. Saad Capt. do, vice Thaine, 


do. 24. 

Bas Le Merchant, Lt. do. 
bal Ens. + vie — 

ov. 15. 

lt "Fenton, i ae by purch. — Wil- 


teas, Woot Rothe, it by purch. - 
Cc. L. Wingfield, ~ by purch. do. 
— eowen, Lt. vice Newenham, 


Nov. 11, 1820. 
— Wood, do, viee Akensi 
, 1821. 


Lt. Ware, from 89 F. Lt. vice Jenoar, 
removed from the Service, Oct. 18. 
R. Nayler, Ens. viee Keowen, 
Nov. 11, 1820. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Hamilton, Maj. by purch. 
vice Lt.Col. Vandeleur, ret. Oct. 24, 
Ens. O’Halloran, Lt. vice De a 
dead, Sept. 30. 
—— Carruthers, do. yice Pickering, 
dead, 


R.C, Moffatt, Ens. Sept. 30. 
W. S. Monerieffe, Ens. Bet. 7. 
Gent. Cadet C. Forbes, from R. Mi 
Coll. Ens. Oct. 4, 1821. 
ba tt Forbes, 4 Cay by purch. bey — 


Ens. Rose, “it Fat pl do. 


J.D. C do. 
Col. J. Maitiand land, from h. p. 103 F. to 
ie \Goldtrap, Nov. 

Ens. T. Moore, Lt. do. 

oa dD. Ww. A. , Lt. do. om 


i+* Patience, from h. p. — 
— C. O'Connor, from h. p. 100 F. 

do. do. 
ee ee eee 


—— A. Maclean, fm. h. p.'72 F. do. do. 
——T. H. Hemmans, from h. p. 14 
F. do. do. 


— J. Maclean, fm. h. p. 43 F. do. do. 
—— W. Kidman, eS hoy 


— F. Robinson, fm. 19F. oo > 
— Hon. G. Seeek fon 


do. 
Ens. H. M. St. V. Rose, from 55 F. 
do. . do, 28. 


21 


24 


41 


51 
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¥. Pitta, Ene. vies Moore, Nov. 25, 1821. 
S. Robins, do. vies Douglas, _ do. 26. 
. M. Devitt, ‘M.D. from h. 


a Vet. ——- do. 25. 
wai. Leahy, Lt. Col. vice h, dons 
ug. 24 

Capt. Gordon, Maj. do. 
2d Lt. Deare, ist Lt. by pureh. A 
iel, 2d Lt by purch, Nov. 15. 
~iL Lt. vice Schoof, 67 F. 


t. 1, 1820. 
—— Hartley, do, viee Berwick, 15 Dr. 


aes p 71 F. tha 
w. ep Hopper, Ens, vice Hartley, 


Gent. Cadet W. Buckley, from R. ti 
Coll. Ens. vice Hopper, canc 
Pe Oct. 4 1821. 
Lt. Bridgeman, from a’ 
purch. viee Kidd, ret. To. oh 
Ens. Lee sa Lt. by pureh. wo 


5. Br Boileau, Ens. by purch. do. 
—— Marechaux, Ens. vice Paton, 67 
Dec. 9, 1820. 

Lt Ftraylor, Capt. by gard v vice Ryan, 
on ieee from 18 Dr. Lt. tw: a. 
Te yy purch. 

do. 24. 


Bt. Maj. C. Knight, Major, vice a 
Ens. Stanford, Lt. vice Bower, 14 F- 


1, 1820. 

Gent. Cadet D, Costello, from R. Mil. 
Oct. 4, 1821. 

Lt beg weed from 52 F. Adj. and Lt. 
vice Mathew, res. Adj. only, do. 18. 
Bt. Lt. Col. S, Hall, rom 89 F. Lt. 
Col. Nov. 25. 
Ens. R, Matthew, Lt. do. 
—_ Alex. _ come do. do. 26. 
T. Kerr, Lt. do. 27+ 


Li. A. Taylor, from h. p. 25 Dr. Lt 
4! B. O’Brien, from h. p. Wot 
—z, les Campbell, from h. p. 91 F. 
——— J. Liston, from h. p. 47 F. Lt. do. 


~— J. Buchanan, from 89 F.do. do. 
—T. Armstrong, from h. p. 2 F. 


F. Tudor, do. vice A. Campbell, do. 26. 
i. ¢. aom, do. vice Kerr, do. . 
Surg. J. Jobson, from » >. 9 


Ens. Hon. H. R. Molyneux, from 85 F. 
Lay Fae do. 


It. T aa by purch. vice 
%... Tallon, ret. d Nov. 1. 
+e from 53 F. Lt. vice Mom- 


pesson, rec. diff. Oct. 25. 
beso, be t. by purch. Nov. 1. 
L. Tallon, Ens. by pureh. do. 
Lt. Cochran, Adj. and Lt. vice Smith, 


Qua. Mast. 
—— Smith, Qua. Mast. vice Thrower, 
Gap, Bs Ens. by purch. ag ay, 
Lt. haan Capt. vice Fethesston, 


Nov. 16, 1820. 
Ens. Deverell, Lt. do. 


Gent, Cadet D. Williams, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Brown, res. 


Oct. 5, 1821. 
E. M. Frome, from * 
do. vice do. 4. 


Deverell 
t. Wodehouse, Maj. by er vice 
io. 18. 
Lt. Lord G. Bentinck, from 9 Ds. Capt 


Ems, Mathows, Lt. by purch. vice 
Piepeus, Tet do. 4. 





52 
53 


72 
76 


84 


87 


91 


vidal Le aan 

— dy, vise Poe, 
J. Fosng Ens. by pureh. vice 
ehs. Gra af ign Daven teat, 


Le ie 


Bt, Lt ol. C, Grant, from 83 Fit 
Ens. T’. Fraser, Lt. “yout 
— C. Hill, do. on 
Lt. J. Laslees. te. b- B.O0 PL, Lt. do. 
a G. Foskey, from h. p. 5 W. LR 
otto, 

—— G. Manners, from h, oF. 
—T. L. Mitchell, trom h. ae 
Br. Lt. do, 
— +} ji aes Ge 
Br. Lt. ~ hp - 


—— J. Norman, fm. h. p. 81F. 

G. C. Mundy, Ens. vice : do.do, 

Lt. Fenton, do. vice Hill, 

F. Considine, do. vice i te, 

Ass. Surg. A. Shanks, M. Dato 
56 F. Surg. 

Maj. Skerrett, from 76 F, Lt. o 
purch. vice Frederick, ret. Cal. 

14, Rate Cone 5 purch. viee Daniel, 


Ens.  Poustion, 7 aa F. FL ta 


—— Coventry, Li 
ry ny 12, 1820, 
J. M‘Gregor, Ens. da 
Lt. <n Capt. by pe pureh. vice 
Boxall, ret. Oct. 24, 1821, 
Ens. ‘Stewart, Lt. by da 
P. H. Mitchell, Ens. by purch. ‘do, 
Lt. Schoof, fram 24 FP. Lt. vice Rowan, 
pom Sept. 1, 1821, 
Ens. Paton, from 30 F. do. vice Mar 
riot, dead, Dee. 9, 


Lt. Law, Capt. by purch. 
strong, ret. Oct. 


ze 
a1] 


Ens. Lightbody, Lt. by purch. ‘da 

A. C. Gregory, Ens. by do. 4 

Lt. Torriano, Adj. vice Law, prom, 
do. 18 


—— Maclean, from 77 F. Capt 
vice Fletcher, ret. wt. 

Capt. Coles, Maj. by purch. Ss ef 
rett, 55 F. 

Lt. Ellis, from 9 Dr. Capt. aa. - a 

—— Burdett, from 10 ot De Capt. 
Lang viee Maj. M oe do. 
res. okay. panty, 

Ens. Hon. C. Boyle, Lt. wre? 
Mansell, ret. 

Gent. Cadet I. S. a from t 


= 


Lt Vandeleur, from 14 et be. cae 
purch. vice Beamish, ret. 

J. Wetherall, Ens. by purch. = : 
lyneux, 39 F. 

Capt. Creagh, Maj. by pre. viet 
ston, ret. 

Lt. Bunney, —s by aa) “ 

Ens. Williams, Lt. 

John, _ of itt ee, 
pureh. 

Ass. Surg. Brown, from h. p. 24 i 
Ass. Surg. vice Robson, res. 


Nov. 1, 18% 
Lt. O’Neil, from h, p. 93 F. Lt ve 
Ware, 14 F. Oct. 18, 18%. 


C. Arrow, Ens. vice Norcott, ott, dandy 
Oct. 16, 1621, 
Lt. Naylor, Adj. vice canal 

only, i mf 

Bt. Maj. S. L. Basden, Maj. viee Hal 

Nov. 25, 182. 
Lt. Dunn, from 6 Dr. Gds. Capt. 
purch. vice Gun, ret. 

—— Buchan, Adj. vice Scott, res D4 





Ens. . fister, rw bey ig 1W.Lkee 
Mas. vice Manle Nemes do. 5 

Surg, Ayton, from h, E w.L a 4 
Surg. vice P» 
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yice Lt. Col, Leach, ret. Oct. 24. 1821. ——— Tallon, 41 F. 
Lt. Stephenson, from 1 Dr. Gds. t. ——— Boxall, 63 F. 
by vice N. C, Travers, ret. do. Myilne, 79 F. 
— , Capt. by purch. vice Ful- Marston, 86 F. 
larton, do. Captain Evans. 3 Dr. G. 
94 Lt. Boileau, Ist Lt. by purch. do. Stracy, do, 
G. Townley, 2d Lt. by purch. Nov. 7. Hoskins, 1 Dr. 


hie Br. Bt. Lt Col. Fullarton, Maj. urch. Major Moultrie, 19 Dr. 












































G. Daniell, 2d Lt. by purch. vice Am- ——— Hammersley, 19 Dr. 
' Gren. Oe rvt:'t do. = Aen = Gds. 
, Lt. Chichester, r. Capt. —— Gronow, do. 
2W.LR purch. vice Eysing, ret. Sept. 27. Talbot, Coldst. Gds. 
—- Findlay, Capt. by purch. vice Par- Colclough, 3 F. 
re, ret. Oct. 24. Sutherland, 
‘2Ceyb Re ~— Shade, from 12 Dr. Capt. by purch. Welsh, 5 F. 
vice Hamilton, 16 F. do. English, 7 F. 
, —— Thaine, 10 F. 
Ordnance Department. —— M‘Donald, 19 F. 
é _ ——Kidd,; e3F. 
Royal Ar. 1st Lt. Milnes, from h, p. Ist Lt. vice ——— Ryan, 31 F. 
J. Palmer, h. p. Nov, 6, 1821. Dundas, 39 F. 
, —— Daniell, 55 F. 
Staff. — Armetrong, TL F. 
Maj. F. Russel, from 12 Dr. Insp. Fd. Off. of Mil. ——— feamish, 64 F. 
in Nov. Sco. with rank of Lt. Col. inthe Army, Gun, 91 F. 
viee Raith,\dead, Oct. 4, 1821. 





N. C. Travers, Rifle Brig. 
Staff Surg. W. Hill, Dep. Insp. of Hosp. by Bre- Parsonage, 2 W. rR 
vet, July 19. Lieut. Pennington, 15 Dr. 
Exchanges. Paneet 29 ty » 
—_ i ——— Simpson, 51 F. 
Lt. Col. Sir W. Williams, K.C.B. from 13 F. with Mansell, 84 F. 
Lt. Col. M‘Creagh, h. Portug. Serv. ’ : 
_——Neynoe, from 92 F, with Lt. Col. Wil- Ensign Breen, 47 F 
’ liamson, h. Assistant Surgeon Robson, 87 F. 


p.4F. 
Berrington, from 91 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. 
Be Maj, Tomiie 4 oss 16 Dr. rec. diff. be- Appointments Cancelled. 


tween full pay Cav. and full pay Inf. with Capt. Lieut. Col. Plenderleath, 1 F. 








- Macan, h. p. 24 Dr. Lieut. Leslie, 18 Dr. 
On. White, from 55 F. with Bt. Maj. Prager, 2d Lieut. Moorhead, 1 Ceylon Reg. 
ub. Insp. Mil. Ion. Isl. - Cornet Swinhoe, 22 Dr. 
—— Bray, from 67 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Maj. Ensign Hopper, 24 F. é 
h. p. 24 Dr. Adj. Lieut. Rochfort, Rifle Brig. 

— Alpe, 4 Dr. do. with Capt. Brett, h. Quarter Master Manley, 91 F. 

p- 18 Dr. , Hospital Assistant Christie, from h. p. 
ae a from 6 Dr. with Capt. Which- Memorandum. 

2 " Mr Charles M‘Bean, who resigned his Commis- 

arrange ome 1 tape with Capt. So- sion as Captain in the 2d West India Regiment 

merset, h. p. 7 Dr in 1811, when in astate of mental derangement, 


—— Elliott, from 11 Dr. with Capt. Creighton, has been re-instated in his rank, with a view to 


ITF. rates 
— Schultz, from 4 F. with Capt. Spinks, 12F, is, being placed upon half-pay from 25th June, 
— Campbell, from 12 F. ree. diff. with Capt. ny OF : 

Henderson, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn. Wounded in the Division under Maj. Gen. 


a Emera, from 53 F. do. with Capt. Young, Smith, at the Capture of Beni Boo Ali, 
“Lieut. Newton, from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Anderson, _ i Arabia, 2d Mareh, 1821. 





87 F. Lieut. Cuppage, 65 F. 

— Slocock, from 4 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Lieut. — Madden, (severely,) 65 F. 
— h. p one Ensign Mulkern, 65 F. 

—— Slaney, from . with Lieut. Murph 
hp 2% Dr. seg en ti Deaths. 


—— Allingham, fm. 11 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Lieut. Gen. W. Popham, East India Com. 7: 
White, h. p. 24 Dr. mdon, Feb. 20, 1821. 
—— Baillie, from 16 Dr. do. with Lieut. Sper- Maj. Gen. Baron Honstedt, late Ger. Leg. Oct. 31. 




















ling, h. p. 15 F. Col. Dunlop, Renfrew Mil. Nov. 13. 
—— Proctor, from 2 F. with Lieut. M‘Carthy, —— Tetley, East India Comp. Army, India, 

38 F. Nov. 1820. 
—_— ye from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. —— Griffiths, do. India, June. 
Temple, h. p. 52 F. —— C. Mackenzie, do. do. May 8, 1821. 
—— Ford, from 79 F. do. with Lieut. Brown, Lt. Col. P. Douglas, E. I. Comp. Army, England, 
h. p. 5 W. I. Reg. March 16. 
Adams, from 34 F. with Ensign Belford, Gifford, do. India, April 13. 

10F. ——— Saxon, do. England, do. 22. 
—— Jenour, from 69 F. with Ensign M. of Car- Dalrymple, do. Madras, May 12. 
marthen, h. p. 8 W. I. — Nooth, #1 F. Demarara, Aug. 23. 
Surg. Edon, from 35 F. with Surg. Munro, h. p. De Fragstein, h. p. Bruns. Inf. Sept. 27. 

W. I. Reg. Maj. Don. Mackay, E. I. Comp. Army, India, 

Surg. Bartlett, fram 88 F. with Assist. i May 27, 1820. 

Surg. M‘Iver, h. p. 9 Vet. Bn. — C. Sealy, do. India, June 29. 

z A 4 — Scott, do. do. Aug. 11. 
Resignations and Retirements. — Powell, do. England, do. -. ’ 

— Bond. do. Indi it. 10. 

Lieut. Colonel Clarke, 2 Dr. — Greene, do. my io. 50. 
Bridger, 12 Dr. — Mathews, do. do. Oct. 5. 
Ww , 13 F. —— M‘Dowall, do. do. Nov. 7. 

—————— Vandeleur, 16 F. —— Mason, do. do. Dec. 2. 
———— Campbell, 50 F. —— Hare, do. do. May 4, 1821, 
——————. Frederick, 55 F. — H. W. Sealy, do. do. do. 135, 


———— Leach, Rifle Brig. — Pasley, do. England, June 20, 
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Maj, Petem, of lS Royal Vet. Bn. previously 
of 29 F. 
—— F. Baron Grueber, h. p. 1 Lt. Dr. Ger. Leg. 
—— F. Baron Marschalk, h. p. 4 Line do, do. 
—— Rossi, h. p. Corsican Rang. 
Capt. Hon. S. ias, 6 Dr. 
—— Moorhouse, 65 F. Colabah, Bombay, May 4. 
— Anderson, 1 W. I. R. St Lucie, 

Aug. 19, 1821. 

Sept. 5. 


—— Smith, ret. 3 Vet. Bn. Guernsey, 

— Sinclair. h. p. 50 F. 

—— G. Anderson, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. Lime Grove, 
Lancashire, July 51. 

—— Benet be Pro. Bn. of Mil. Aug. 19. 


Rowlands, 21 F. at 
Crabb, 40 F. Ireland, 
Poyntz, 2 Ceylon Reg. 
—— G. Robinson, Sappers and Miners, Cartiale, 
Oct. 





Nov. 21. 








—— Lemprier, h. p. R. Eng. Alicant, 
Dec. 26, 1820. 
Nov. 21. 


Stinton, h. p. 4 F. London, 
Sept. 22. 


——— Stuart, h. p. 89 F. Aberdeen, 
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Sadler, h. p. 1 Prov. Bn, of Mi, 










aida Oct. 19, 
Lichtenberger, h. p. 4 Line Ger, Leg, 


Von Thieschwitz, h. p. Brutiewick me 
Don. M‘Intosh, (Qua. Master es 

Mil.) at Dumfries, e be 
Cornet Fead, h. p. 22 Dr. 


Ens. Leckey. 75 F, Galla, Trincomalee, 
—— Irvine, h. p. 34 F. Irvine’s Town, : 


a ag Mg P- ae 

—— Pierse, h. p. | Irish Brig. Ireland, 

Paymaster Kerr, 1 Dr. Radipole, yet 2. 

Quarter-Master Sweeny, h. p. 17 Dr. Marys 
rough, Ireland, Sept. 19, 

Inspector Dr. W. Hussey, Cape of Good Hope, 


Staff Surg. Gilder, Africa, oo 16 
Surg. Haskins, 2 W. I. R. Africa, “xk 
Assist. Surg. Gray, 89 F. on march to Poonam. 

lee, Madras, May 7, 
——_———— Thalacker, h. p. 2 L. Dr. Ger Leg, 
Hes. Assist. R. S. Gillespie, in the River Gam. 


Dep. ‘Assist. Com. Gen. Stokes, at Dominga * 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


June 30. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Foulis, Madras cavalry, of a son. 
a 7. At Grenada, the lady of John Ross, Esq. 
of a son. 
26. At Morar-house, the lady of Colonel D. 
M‘Donnel, of a son. 
Nov. 1. At Catharine Bank, Mrs Ireland, of a 


son. 

— At Langley Park, the lady of Captain A. 
Lindsay, of a son. 

2, At Goodwood, Sussex, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, of a son. 

— At Newport, Isle of Wight, the lady of Wm. 
Moncrieff Taylor, Esq. of the 75th Regiment, of 


a son. 

3. At Rothmasie, Mrs Forbes, of a daughter. 

4. In York Place, London, the lady of William 
Wrixon Becher, Esq. M.P. (formerly Miss O’ Neill) 
of a daughter. 

— At Mungall Cottage, Mrs Stainton, of Big- 
garshiells, of a daughter. 

5. At Netherlay, Mrs Silver, of a son. 

— In U wer Street, Bedford Square, 
London, Me John Young. of a daughter. 

— At George’s Street, Newhaven, Mrs James 
Bell, of a son. 

6. At15, Queen’s Street, the lady of Lieutenant 
p mmr om Ross, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, of a 

ter. 
= At the Manse of Arrochar, Mrs Proudfoot, 


ofa hter. 

8. At k Street, Mrs Rymer, of a daughter. 

12. In Picardy Place, the lady of Major James 
a. of Castlesemple, of a daughter. 

— in York Place, Mrs Boyd, of Broad Mea- 
dows, of a still-born child. 

— At Abercromby Place, the lady of William 
Plomer, Esq. of a daughter. 

13. In Coats’ Crescent, Edinburgh, the lady of 
John Horrocks, Esq. of a son. 

— At Cheltenham, the lady of C. G. Wynne, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

14 At his house, in York Place, Portman 
Square, London, the lady of Joseph Hume, Esq. 

. P. of a daughter. 

— At Kelso, Mrs Dr Douglas, of a daughter. 

16. In Forth Street, Mrs Hunt, of Pittencrieff, 
of a son. 

— At the Abbey, Mrs Wemyss, of a da 

17. At7l, Great King Street, Mrs Kenn 
a daughter. 


hter. 
y, of 


19. At Dumfries, the lady of Captain D. 
M‘Kenzie, late of the 42d regiment, Royal High- 
landers, of a son. 

21. Mrs Dove, Patriot Hall, of a son. 

— At Avontoun House, Linlithgowshire, the 
lady of John Robertson, Esq. of Foveran, Aber- 
deenshire, of a son. 


22, At Parson’s Green, Mrs. Smith, ofa 
23. At Peterborough House, Fulham, the 
of Captain W. Cunningham, Dalyell, R. N.ofa 


son. 
24. At Regulas, the lady of Sir 
Lauder, of Fountainhall & Grange, of.a , 
i At Field House, the lady of John 
- younger, of F of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of W. Ls White, Bay, 
advocate, of a daughter. 

15. Mrs Gordon, 78, Queen Street, of a 
daughter. : 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Alexander Hunter, of 


son. 
— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs Wardlaw, of 
a daughter. . 

26. At Woodslee, the lady of G. Scott. Elliot, 

. of Larriston, of a son. 

27. At Exmouth, the lady of the Attorney. 
General, of a son. ip! F 

— At Feddal-house, the lady of John Graham, 
Esq. younger, of Feddal, of a a x ; 

— At Da the lady of 


rsham House, Su 
Major Purvis, of a daughter. 
29. At Falkirk, the lady of Robert Walker, 
— Mumrils, of a son. 
ely.— At 58, Queen Street, Mrs M‘Farlan, af 
a daughter. - 


MARRIAGES, 


Oct. 24. At Thun, Edward Cromwell, 
browe, Esq. his Britannic M Charge d’Af- 
faires to the Swiss Confederation, to Anne, eldest 
daaghter of the Honourable Robert cay 

%6. At the British Ambassador’s house, 
sels, Colonel Berington, to Mrs Dickenson. 

— At the Manse of Bevholm, the Rev. John 
eR rego of Inverbervie, to Ann, 
of Rey. James Scott, Minister of ne 

Nov. 2. At Channelkirk Manse, Mr_ George 
White, brewer, Clock Mill, Dunse, to 
Howard Drummond Mack, only daughter of 
late Thomas Mack, Esq. of Kingston, Ja 

6. At North Wellington Place, Glasgow, Major 
William Steuart, of the 9ist Regiment, to Anpe, 
only daughter of the late Captain John p 
of Springhall. 

— Captain Alexander Gordon, R. N. to Mary 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Sir Ernest 
Gordon, Bart. of Park. 

7.- At Portobello, Mr David Brown, writer in 
Edinburgh, to Ann, daughter of the late Mz Wm 
Hunter, merchant in Edinburgh. . 

— At Bankhead, Mr George Rate Huntlaw, 
Jane, daughter of Mr Thomas Park. 

— At Dublin, John Di Esq. of Ando, 
Aberdeenshire, to Ann, daughter of Captain Geo 
Taylor, of Cambden Street, Dublin. 
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pata Es ae 
Newton, the Rev. John Eadie, Minister 


Hele. of David 
Mr William mer- 


chats 4 Sophia, youngest daughter of 
ae asst Pancras Church, Colonel A. Hogg, of 
the Honourable East India Company's service, to 
s, daughter of William Dinwiddie, Esq. of 
Barton Crescent. 
— At Fasnakyle, Lieut. Colonel Chisholm, of 
Artillery, to Miss Chisholm, daughter 
boy Captain asnakyle. 
In Westphal 


Chisholm, F 
ye de Coy, Prince of the Empire, Peer of 















ia, his Serene ness the 

of Spain, to Maria, daugh- 
the Honourable Colonel H Dillon, and 
tt of resent Viscount Dillon. 7 


in of the 
fos Co Craigend, Mr William Lees, farmer, of 


16, At 
to Agnes, second daughter of Mr 
Narhal vesieag ae | a 

aa , George Russel, ounger, 
of - , to Mary, youngest daughier of the 
late Mr Walker, Colessie. 
=~ At Crai , the Rev. Archibald Bruce, 
one of the ministers of Stirling, to Georgina, 
of Robert Banks, Esq. of Craigh: 

At St John’s, Hackney, Middlesex, Alex. 
Hutchison, Esq. .of Peterhead, to Anne, eldest 
of Alexander Hutchison, Esq. Lowe, 
















— Captain John Hobbs, of the Ro: En- 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. 

(re Garlies Maitland, of Fairgirth. 
= At St Andrews, Mark Sprot, of Garnkirk, 
advocate, to Hurriet, youngest daughter of 

rincipal Hi.l. 

Mellerstain, John, Viscount Glenorchy, 
of the Earl of Breadalbane, to Eliza, 
daughter of George Baillie, Esq. of Jerris- 


In Mary-la-Bonne Church, London, Wm. 
Keith Douglas, Esq. M. P. youngest bro- 
the Marquis of Queensberry, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Irvine, Esq. Ludding- 
ton-house, Surrey. ’ 

%. At London, Captain Donald, late Royal 
West India Rangers, to Jemima, second daughter 
of the Rev. T. Baxter, formerly officiating minis- 
ter of Stow, St Mary’s, Essex. 

2%. At Largs, Robert Baine, - Greenock, to 
Mrs Morris, widow of the late Hugh Morris, Esq. 


. At Edinburgh, Thomas Johnstone, jeweller 
in Edinburgh, to Isabella, only daughter of the 
la Malcolm M‘Bean, Esq. Master Conductor of 
Ordnance, Madras Establishment. 

%. The Earl of Wilton, second son of the Earl 
and Countess Grosvenor, to Lady Mary Stanley, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Derby. 

3. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr Geo. Dickson, 
North Sunderland, to Miss Cecilia, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr William Stark, builder. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Cassie, baker, to 
Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late James 
Hunter, merchant, Edi ‘gh. 


DEATHS. 


April 16. In camp, at Severndroog, India, of 
ashort illness, yy James Balfour Watson, then 
im command of the Ist Battalion 4th Regiment 
native infantry, Bombay Establishment. 

— At St Ann’s, Jamaica, Thomas, youngest 
son of Mr William Armstrong, Niddry Street. 

May 18. At Loodonah, Captain George Rodne 
Blane, of the Bengal Engineers, aged 50, secon 
son of Sir George Blane, Bart. 

29. At Serampore, near Calcutta, Mrs Carey, 
wife of the Rev. Dr Carey, the excellent and high- 
yy missionary there. 

June7. At Calcutta, Alex. Campbell, Esq. of 
the firm of Goold and Campbell, son of the late 
John fompbel, Esq. Cashier of the Royal Bank. 

9 At as, P. Crawfurd, Esq. M. D. son of 
the late Major Crawfurd, of Newfield, Ayrshire. 

» 7. On Plantation Garden of Eden, Deme- 


HEr}itet 





ee 





Andrew Sim, planter, a native of Ellon. 
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19. At Demerara, of the yellow fever, Mr Geo. 


Stoe aged 24, 
oath veer? rt Ed an tetas ont Oe 
> son 

author of “ Letters to a Young Man,” 

27. by ey ee gma hd 

— sea, on to Italy, 
for the benefit of his health, Henry’ Davidsou, 
Esq. advocate, second son of H. Davidson, Esq. 


29. At Cork, William Chalmer, Esq. son of 
the late William Chalmer, Esq. of Dalry, surgeon 
in Edinburgh. 

— At Auchin Stir hire, in the 88th 
year of his age, Wil M lan, Esq. Lieut. 
on the ree | of the 25th Regiment. 

30. At Tullamore, the Hon. Sholto Scott 
Douglas, third son of the late Hon. Lord Douglas, 
and Captain in the Enniskillen Dragoons. 

31. At her house, Richmond Court, Janet Fer- 

jeceased And: Melliss, 


rier, relict of the d Trew 

— At Ea Park, Warwickshire, after a 
short illness, in the 21st year of her ae Lady 
Elizabeth Stanhope, sister of the Earl of Chester- 


and, on the 5th November, John, son of John 
Wright, merchant in Edinburgh. 

Nov. 1. At the Leys, near Dollar, James Brown, 
late of Killin, surgeon, R. N. 

— Suddenly, aged about 49, William t, 
of Ednam, well known in that neighbour’ as 
the author of various peony pieces, some of 
which were recently collected and published 
aoe under the title of ‘* Cottage Poems. 
Though born in a state of helpless and pitiable de- 
formity, his assiduous perseverance early enabled 
him to overcome the combined disadvantages of 
nature and poverty, and, unassisted, to enrich his 
mind with Knowledge and cultivation. But his li- 
terar soquitements were his least praise. It was 
his blameless life, his uniform practice of eee | 
virtue Ane oe sphere, his unaffe 
piety, his clieerful resignation, his unrepining pa- 
tience, his warm affection and qyatinnae towards 
those whose benevolence alleviated the evils of his 
lot—evils such as are rarely the portion of huma- 
nity—that gained him universal sympathy and ap- 
probation, and raised up for him friends in various 
parts of the kingdom, distinguished bse: more by 
tiie character and talents, by their station 
in life. 

2. At Bellfield, Miss St Leger Duncan. — 

4. At Bechill, East Lothian, Martha Carmichael, 
only child of Mr James Hume. 

— At Edinburgh, the infant daughter of Mr 
Alexander Manners, W. S. 

- At Corfhouse, Bunawan, Thos. Stevenson, 

87. 
= A Baronald, William Lockhart, Esq. of 
ar 
— At Lochee, near Dundee, the Rev. James 
Kopi, Minister of Fettercairn, 
At Greenbank, Lasswade, Mr William Smith, 
in the 92d year beg 

— At his house, West Register Street, Mr 
Robert Norrie, painter. 

— At Longforgan, the Rev. Adam Cairns, 
Minister of that parish. 

7. At Peebles, Mrs Janet Tod, widow of the 
deceased Robert Scott, formerly tenant in Bellan- 
rig, ua the 86th year of her age. 

8. At Edinburgh, Jane, eldest ter of 
Cathcart Boyd, ney bored Examiner and Account- 
ant of the Salt and Fisheries in his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms for Scotland. 

— At Spa Villas, Gloucester, Jessie Hunter, 
wife of the Rev. John Hunter, and second daugh- 
ter of the late John Young, Esq. of Bellwood. 

— At Ayr, Robert Robertson, Esq. of Duncan. 


ziemer. 

9. At Edinburgh, Charles Murray, Esq. many 
years a distinguished favourite on the Covent- 
Garden boards. This gentleman was the son of 
Sir John Murray, Bart. of Broughton, secretary 
to Charles Edward, the Pretender, in the rebellion 
of 1745, who, after the final ruin of the cause of 


6 





designed by his friends for the medical profession, 
he was, on his return to England, placed as a pu- 
Paving Obtained vr E inowlodes of phas 
ving 0) a com nowledge = 
ae and » entered into the sea service 
as a surgeon, . Prey ty he = tome 
voyages. Being ti of this service, he enter 
into yh ent with Mr od year os 
made hi t al on e at York, 
in 1775, in the PRaracter of Carlos, ta the Fop’s 
Fortune, under the assumed name of Raymur. 
Thence he went to Norwich, and afterwards to 
Bath. At the death of the late Mr Farren, he en- 


tered into an t with Mr Harris, at Co- 
-vent-Garden Theatre, where he appeared in 1797, 
it of Venice. 


in the part of Shylock, in the Mi 
In characters of sensibility and deep pathos, Mr 
Murray has been unrivalled ; and in such parts as 
Old Norval, Lu » and Adam, “‘ we shall ne- 
ver look upon his like ” Mr Murray has 
left a son and a jones: the profession. The 
latter (Mrs Henry Siddons) is highly distinguish- 
ed as an actress, both in tragedy and in genteel 
comedy, and is the present | 46 gma of the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. Her brother, Mr 
William Murray, the acting manager of that re- 

D theatre, is also a great favourite in this 


0. At Restalrig, Alex. Duncan, Esq. W. S. 

— Mrs Margaret Parlane, spouse of Dr Chas. 
Stuart, of Dunearn. 

11. While travelling, within six posts of Flo- 
rence, the Countess of Besborough, sister of Earl 
Spencer and the late Duchess of i 

— In Newhall Street, Liverpool, Edward Si- 
mon, aged 104 years and 22 days. He had been 
employed as a labourer in the Docks near 70 
a. His mother died aged 103 years, his father 

04 years, and his brother 104 years. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Wilde, relict of 


12. In Cumberland Place, New Road, London, 
aged 70, the Hon. Mrs Mill, widow of the late 
John Mill, Esq. of Noranside, Forfarshire. 

13. At Ayr, Major John Chalmers. 

— At Broughton Place, Christopher Moubray, 
late Cashier of the Friendly Insurance Office. 

— At Greenock, after a | ing illness, John 
Lawmont, Esq, surgeon, R. N. He was surgeon 
of the Vincejo at the period of her capture, and 
the confidant of the lamented Captain Wright in 
the Tower of the Temple in Paris, and the last 
friend who had access to his dungeon. 

— At Perth, John, the eldest son of Laurence 
Craigie, Esq. of Glendoick. 

— James Dunlop, of Househill, Colonel of the 
Renfrewshire Militia. 

14. At West Wells, Wilts, aged 71, Lieut. Ge- 
neral Kerr, formerly of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At her house, Writer’s Court, Mrs Mary 
Hunter, in the 7> ear of her age. 

— At his house, Robert Bruce, Esq. of Pitteadie. 

15. At Dublin, at an advanced period of life, 
Dr John Barrett, Vice-Provost of Frinity College 
in that city. 

i6. Of an apoplexy, in London, Rear-Admiral 
Burney, F. R. S. in his 72d year, eldest son of the 
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learned and elegant Historian of te 
ther to Madame d’Arblay, the-celaty Peeks 
and the late Dr Charles di Wer 


atav 


early period of his life, 
man, t, 


wards as lieutenant, acco nce 


tain Cook —— two last of those rn, 

rilous, and important v: which have 
Rected so much honour on the late reign, 
— beneficial to the general interests of 
mankin 


17. At Edinburgh, aged 52, Miss Grace s 
— of the inte r Willis Seller, Paes 
'— At Weymouth, Charles Kerr 
Tk rit ‘ len, third deat 

— At Kenleith, Helen, third daughter 
William Watson, farmer there. ot Mer 
— At Ormsary, Alexander Campbell, Eaq.of 


. 20. ht St James’s Square, Isabella, Youngat 
Linen 


daughter of Mr James Wilson, Bri 






Company. Y 

21. At Halloway Head, near Ni at the 
ere age of 121 years, Mr John Medion 
He retained his faculties to the last. 

— At Castlecraig, Joanna pee ag 
of Sir Thomas Gi Carmichael, san 
Bart. 

22. At Mary’s Place, Stockbridge, in the 
= of her age, Mrs Susan Si are what fie 
ev. en late Minister of Stenton, 

—- At Lebanon, near Cupar Fife, Mr Geom 
Smith, late farmer Kinnaird . 

— At London, James Wilson, Esq: Fi Rj, 
Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Collegeof 
Surgeons. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Lilias Hoorn 
of the late Mr John Carmichael, merchant'in. 
Glasgow. ° 

— In Russel Square, London, aged 88, the 
Right Hon. Sir James Mansfield, late Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. ae 

24. At Stockbridge, Mrs Elizabeth Currie; we 
dow of the late Lieut. Colonel Irving, of the 
Regiment of Foot. vite 

— At his house, Canonmils, Mr Jas. Thomsda, 
dasask weaver, Leith Wynd. . 

— At New Rattray, Robert Birrell, Esq. late 
Provost of Kirkaldy. 

— At Alnmouth, after a short but severe'il- 





ness, Eleanor Mary, eldest daughter of Mr 

of that place; and on the 15th April last, on 

the Kent East Indiaman, on her passage to Bom 
bay, Elizabeth Fenwick, yore ter of Mr 
Annett, and wife of Andrew Gi » M. D. civil 
surgeon at the Court of Sattarah. 

25. At Bedford Place, Alloa, Mar, eldest 
“<p of Alexander Macfarlane, 

26. At Kennington, near London, while on 4 
visit to his friends, Mr Andrew Lawrie, late of 
Buccleugh Street, Edinburgh. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Luke Fraser, late oneof 
the Masters of the High School of this city, aged 
85 years. 

28. At Woolwich, Lieut. Colonel James West, 
Royal Artillery. 4 

. At Craighouse, Miss Colquhoun, eldet 
daughter of the ate Humphrey Colquhoun, Baq_ 

— At Bankfoot, Mrs Jean Hay, relict of Ales/ 
Robertson, Esq. one of the Principal Clerks of 
Session. 

Lately. The Widow Crooks, of Fineshade, neat 
Doncaster. This poor woman was so im} 
with what she considered an evil omen, (an owls 
flying three times across her on her way from 
church), that she actually became ill in come 
quence, and died. 





Printed by James Ballantyne § Co. Edinburgh. 
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IRISH MELODIES, ‘NO. I. 


Dear Nortn, 

Tr has often struck me with asto- 
fishment, that the people of Ireland 
should have so tamely submitted to 
Mr Thomas Moore’s audacity, in pre- 
fixing the title of Irish to his melo- 
dies. That the tunes are Irish, I ad- 
mit ; but as for the songs, they in ge- 
peral have as much to do with Ire- 
land, as with Nova Scotia. What an 
Irish affair for example—‘“‘ Go where 

waits thee,” &c. Might not it 

been sung by a cheesemonger’s 
daughter of High Holborn when her 
master’s apprentice was going in a fit 
of valour to list himself in the third 
Buffs, or by any other such amato 
person, as well as a Hibernian Virgin 
And if so, where is the Irishism of the 
thing at all? Again, 


When in death I shall calm recline, 
Bear my heart to my mistress dear ; ® 
Tell her it fed upon smiles and wine-—— 


Tell her it fed upon fiddlesticks ! Pret- 
ty food for an Irishman’s heart for the 
ladies! Not a man of us from Carn- 
sore Point to Bloody Forland would 
give a penny a pound for smiles ; and 
as for wine, in the name of decency, is 
that a Milesian beverage ? Far from it 
indeed ; it is not to be imagined that 
I should give five or six shillings for a 
bottle of grape-juice, which would not 
be within five quarts of relieving me 
from the horrors of sobriety, when for 

self-same sum I could stow under 
my belt a full gallon of Roscrea, drink 
beyond comparison superior. The idea 
isin fact absurd. But there would be 
no end were I to point out all the un- 
Irish points of Moore’s poetry. Allu- 
flons to our localities, it is true, we 
sometimes meet with, as thinly scat~ 


tered as plumbs in the holiday pud- 
dings of a Yorkshire boarding-school, 
and scattered, for the same reason, just 
to save appearances, and give a title to 
the assumed name. There’s the Vale 
of Ovoca, for instance, a song upon a 
valley in Wicklow, but which would 
suit any other valley in the world, 
provided always it had three syllables, 
and the middle one of due length. 
Were I in a savage mood, I could 
cut him up with as much ease as a 
butcher in Ormond market dissects an 
ox from the county of Tipperary ; but 
I shall spare him for this time, in- 
tending, if I have leisure, to devote 
an entire paper to prove his utter in- 
competence ; at present I shall onl 
ask, whether, in these pseudo-Iri 
Melodies, there is one song about our 
saints, fairs, wakes, rows, patrons, or 
any other diversion among us? Is 
there one drinking song which decent 
individuals would willingly roar forth 
after dinner in soul-subduing soloes, or 
give to the winds in the full swell of a 
thirty-man chorus? Not one—no— 
not oo Here am He - M. Mulli- 
gan—who, any night these twent 
ears, might have Seen discovered by 
im whom it concerned, discussin 
my four-and-twentieth tumbler, a 
giving the side of the festive board, or 
the chair presiding o’er the sons of 
light, with songs fit to draw nine souls 
out of one weaver, and, of course, hear- 
ing others in my turn—ready to declare 
that never was song of Moore’s sung 
in my company ; and that is decisive. 
If any one should appeal from my long 
experience—let such unbelieving per 
son leave the case to any independent 
jury, selected indifferently from all dis~ 
tricts,—from the honest Inishowen 





* This expression, I own, is Irish; but it is lost by the common 


tion, mistress dear, which is 


just as bald an epithet as any man would wish to meet with on a day’s journey. 
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consumers of the north, down to the 
— devourers of Tommy 
Walker in the south, and he will be 
convinced. In fact, my dear North, 
read over his ‘ Fill the bumper fair,” 
and you will find, that instead of gi- 
ving us a real hearty chanson-a-boire, 
as we say in Dunkirk, you have a par- 
cel of my. ical bo ion about 
Prometheus, and other stale person- 
ages, which, in the days of heathen- 
ism, would be laughed at for its igno- 
rance, as if is now, in thedays of Chris- 
tianity, voted a bore for its imperti- 
nence. And is this the national song- 
writer for this much-injured and hard- 
drinking island ?—Perish the idea !— 
oo an oratorical friend of mine oe 

id at an aggregate mecting in Fish- 
amble Street, such a thought is a stig- 
ma upon humanity, and a taint upon 
the finer feelings of man ! 

A fair sort of young man, the Hon. 
Mr O'Callaghan, of the White Knight’s 
family, has been so struck with this 
deficiency of Mr T. Moore, that he is 

ing to give usa number of melodies 
ition to those of our little bard. 
- ‘enn at » but I am afraid 
that, though he is an ingenious per- 
son, he is not possessed of that ideal 
faculty which is requisite for the task. 
For fear he should fail, I have deter- 
mined to start, and shew the world a 
real specimen of true Irish melody, 
in a series of songs symphonious to 
the feelings of my countrymen. Nei- 
ther Moore nor O'Callaghan will, I 
flatter myself, be much read after this 
series of mine. I hate boasting ; but, 
—pocas polabras—as Christopher Sly 
observes. 

We were talking about the business 
last Thursday, at the Cock in Mary- 
street, while Talbot was playing most 
divinely on the Union pipes. There 
were present Terence Flanagan, Pat. 
Moriarty, Jerry O’Geogheghan, Phe- 
lim Macgillicuddy, Callaghan 0O’- 
Shenghnessy, and some other equally 
well-known and respected characters, 
who are toa man good judges of punch, 

, and poetry ; and they agreed 
it would be a sin if I did not publish 
a half-dozen of melodies, four of which 
I wrote in the tap-room the night be- 
fore, just to get rid of a quarter of an 
hour or so, while I was finishing a few 
pints in solitary reflection. No mau 


co 


Irish Melodies. 


No. I. 

can resist pressing of this kind 

yielded. ‘Talbot, in the hang 
manner, volunteered to set the 


for which, though I offered him "4 


stant payment, he would not suffer im 
to a gy him in any other map. 
ner than b itting me to trem 
him toa hot glass, ‘When it iad 
ed what would be the best ve 
giving them to the public, we 
that the only Irish Magazine, as x 
truly styled your great work last) 
vember, was the fit soil for the ' 
of Irish melodies ; and it was 
unanimously coor they should be in, 
stantly transmitted to your Mr 
North. If you publish them, myfi 
and that of my country, will be mate. 
rially extended. I think you will and 
them superior to the mere milk-and. 
water affairs which you see in’ your 
every-day reading. a 

I have not aimed, or rather Talbot 
has not aimed, at bothering the 
and simple melody by any adven 
airs and graces. You have them, am 
adorned, adorned the most—that is 
stark-naked. The piano trashery has 
bedevilled the tunes given by Moore; 
and this is another instance of the 
man’s insufficiency. Just think of the 

iano being chosen as the instrument 
for Irish airs, when ry had, as a south. 
ern correspondent of yours sings, 
The hana bagpipe, Thich you 
to melodize with ! Moore ret hed Se 
John Stevenson as his composer, who 
now is at work for Mr O Callous 
and then he took up Bish 
friends of mine, with whom I often 
have cleaned out a bottle, and there 
fore I shall not say any thing 
tory of either. In short, let the 
lic judge between Moore, Mulligaa, 
and O’Callaghan—Bishop, Talbot, and 
Stevenson—and God defend the ri 
I shall make a few remarks on 
melodies I send, and then conelute 
Indeed I had not an idea of writing 
half so much when I began, 

Melody the first is theological, ete 
taining the principal acts of our 
tional Saint—his coming to I ! 
a stone—his never-emptying can, Com 
monly called St Patrick’s 
changing a leg of mutton into a! 
mon in Lent time—and his 
ment of the snakes. Consult J 
or his translator, E. L. Swift, 


— 





(1) The tune to which Mr Mulligan has put these words is a great favourite init 
land. It is said the original words (“‘ The night before Lary was stretched”’) were 
ten by a yery learned gentleman, who is now a dignitary of the established a! 
Ireland. It is a first-rate slang song. C. N. J 
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y the second is pathetic, be- 
e Lamentation of a Connaught 
ger, discharged. had eleven 

ns. in that regiment. 
well give it as my opinion, that the 
y cure for our ent difficulties, 
go to war without delay ; and I 
wre to say, if an aggregate meet- 
ing of the seven millions of us could 
pevealled any where, a war would be 
nem. con. I don’t much care 


_with whom, that being an after- 


thought, but I certainly would prefer 
eter a hakiniy of dow ugly-looking 
garlic-eaters, Spaniards, who are 
now so impudent as to imagine they 
could have fought the French without 
us. I heard one Pedro Apodaca say 
as much, and I just knocked him 
down, to shew him I did not agree 
with him in opinion. I would en- 

, that 200,000 men would be rai- 
ot in a day in this country, and if we 
would not batter the Dons 1 
leave it to the reader. 

The third is amatory. Compare this 
with the best of Tom Moore’s ditties. 
But to be sure it is absurd to think of 
aman of his inches yp! of making 
Jove to half the girls of the country, 
as he does in Little’s s. 

The fourth is warlike—somethin 
in the manner of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Gatherings. It relates to a feud in 


Kerry. (2 

The Oh, is convivial, and was ex- 
tempore. I did not write it with the 
other four, but actually chaunted it 
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on the of the occasion this morn 
ing, at the time noted. It is to the 
famous tune of Lillebullero—my uncle 
Toby's favourite; .and the tune, as 
you may-see, by Burnet, with which 
Lord Wharton whistled King James, 
of the unsavoufy surname, out of 
three kingdoms. It is among us a 
arty air, and called the Protestant 
oys ; but honest men of all parties 
must approve of my words. They 
come home to every man’s feelings. 

The last is sentimental. I wrote it 
merely to prove I could write fine if 
I liked ; but it cost me’a lot of trouble. © 
I actually had to go to the Commers 
cial Buildings, and swallow seven cu 
of the most sloppish Bohea I d 
get, and eat a quartern loaf cut into 
thin slices before I was in a fit mood to 
write such stuff. IfI were to continue 
that diet, I should be the first of your 

retty song writers in the empire ; but 
it would be the death of me in a week. 
I am not quite recovered from that 
breakfast yet—and I do not wonder at 
the unfortunate figure the poor Cock- 
neys cut who are everlastingly suffer- 
ing under the deleterious effects of 
tea-drinking. 

I have scribbled to the end of my 
paper, so must conclude. Believe me 
i be! my dear North, 

Your’s truly, 

Morty Macwamara Mutticay. 

4 . S, Why don’t you come to Dub- 
n 
9, Suffolk Street, Nov. 16, 1820. 





Sone I. 


SAINT PATRICK. 
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of France, He’s a trumpery fellow to 


> 
brag on; A fig for St George and his lance, Which spitted a 





(2) The tune of this (¢ The Groves of the Pool’’) is indigenous 
There is a capital song to this tane, by R. Millikin of Cork, 
“ Now the war, dearest Nancy, is ended, and 


of the South of Ire- 
; ith 


wi 
és ‘come over from France.” Mil- 


likin is the author of the Groves of Blarney, which Mathews sings with.so much effect. 
The Standard-Bearer has supplied us with some lines on that unknown poet. See 


No. LVII. p. 382. 


There is a sort of sketch of his life in Ryan’s Worthies of Ireland. We should 


make room for a fuller account, with s 


i eS Pe If it is good—as 


we are sure it must—its locality will be of little consequence. 
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pared with the pa-tron of swipers, St Patrick of Ireland, my dear. 


I. 
A fig for St Dennis of France, 
He’s a trumpery fellow to brag on ; 

A fig for St George and his lance, 
Which spitted a heathenish dragon ; 
And the Saints of the Welshman or Scot 

Area couple of pitiful pipers, 
Both of whom may just travel to pot, 
Compared with that patron of swipers, 
Patrick of Ireland, my dear ! 


2. 

He came to the Emerald Isle 

On a lump of a paving-stone mounted ; 
The steam-boat he beat by a mile, 
- Which mighty iling was counted ; 
Says he, “ The salt water, I think, 

as made me most bloodily thirsty, 

So bring me a flagon of drink, 

To keep down the mulligrubs, burst ye, 

Of drink that is fit for a saint.” 


3. 
He — then with wonderful force, 
The ignorant natives a-teaching ; 

With a pint he wash’d down his discourse, 


“ For,” says he, “‘ I detest your dry preaching.” 


The people, with wonderment struck, 
At a pastor so pious and civil, 
Exclaimed, “‘ We're for you, my old buck, 
And we pitch our blind gods to the devil, 
Who dwells in hot water below.” 


4. 

This ended, our worshipful s 

Went to visit an elegant fellow, 
Whose practice each cool afternoon 

Was to get most delightfully mellow. 
That day, with a black jack of beer, 

It chanced he was treating a party ; 
Says the saint, “‘ This good day, do you hear, 

drank nothing to speak of, m hearty, 
So give me a pull at the pot. 
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5. 

The pewter he lifted in sport, 

(Believe me I tell you no fable, ) 
A gallon he drank from the quart, 

And then planted it full on the table. 
“« A miracle !” every one said, 

And they all took a hawl at the stingo, 
They were capital hands at the trade, 

And drank till they fell ; yet, by jingo! 

The pot still frothed over the brim. 


6. 

Next day, quoth his host, “ "Tis a fast, 

But I’ve nought in my larder but mutton, 
And on Fridays who'd make such repast, 

Except an unchristian-like glutton.” 
Says Pat, “‘ Cease your nonsense, I beg, 

What you tell me is nothing but gammon ; 
Take my compliments down to the leg, 

And bid it come hither a salmon!” 

And the leg most politely complied. 


7. 

You’ve heard, I suppose, long ago, 

How the snakes, in a manner most antic, 
He march’d to the County Mayo, 

And trundled them into th’ Atlantic. 
Hence not to use water for drink 

The people of Ireland determine ; 
With mighty good reason, I think, 

Since St Patrick has fill’d it with vermin, 

And vipers, and other such stuff. 


8. 

O! he was an elegant blade, 

As you'd meet from Fair Head to Kilcrumper, 
And though under the sod he is laid, 

Yet here goes his health in a bumper! 
I wish he was here, that my glass 

He might by art magic replenish ; 
But as he is not, why, alas ! 

My ditty must come to a finish— 

Because all the liquor is out ! 





Sone II. 
LAMENT OF A CONNAUGHT RANGER. 
Air.—Lamentation over Sir Dan. 
fit the melancholy expression of days gone by. 
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I wis to St Patrick we had a new war, I'd not care who ‘twas 
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with, nor what it was for ; With the French, or the Yankees, or, 
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better again, With the yellow mulattoes of Lisbon or Spain. 
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With uproarious jollity. 
— 
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I. 
I wisn to St Patrick we had a new war, 


I'd not care who ’twas with, no, nor what it Was for: °° 


With the French or the Yankees—or better again, 


_ , With-the yellow Mulattoes of Lisbon or Spain ! 


> % 2. 
My heart is half broke when I think of the fun 
We had before Boney, poor fellow, was done ; 
Oh ! twas I who was sore when I heard he was dead, 
For I thought on the days when he got me good bread. 


3. 
When he, who, God rest him ! was never afraid, 
Sir Thomas, * commanded the Fientine Bricanps ; 
And the Rangers of Connaught—to see them was life— 
Made game of the Frenchmen, and} gave ‘em the knife. 


4. 
When abroad and at home we had sport and content— 
Who cared then a damn for tythe, taxes, or rent ? 
When each dashing fine fellow, who wish’d to enlist, 
Might be off to the wars with his gun in his fist. 


5. 
Now the landlord is bother’d, and tenant bereft— 
The soldier’s discharged,—and the sailor adrift— 
Half-pays to our captains poor living afford, 
And } Duke is no more than a Government Lord ! 


6. 
And our active light-bobs, and our bold grenadiers, 
Must dirty their fingers with plough, loom, or sheers ; 
Or if just out of fun, we should venture a snap 
At no more than a proctor, we’re thrown into trap. 


7. 
So bad luck to the minute that brought us the peace, 
For it almost has ground the nose out of our face ; 
And I wish to St Patrick we had a new war, 
Och! no matter with whom, no, nor what it was for! 





Sone III. 
RAFFERTY'S ADVICE. 
Arr,—Limerick Glove. 



























: who commanded the 4th division in the Peninsular War. Itm 
y composed of Irishmen, and was called the “‘ fighting division,” from its const 


in . The Connaught Rangers, (the 88th, gi a 
rot dating brie and n sayi of Sic T's. in treasured up by thea 
a great a 
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* 
rogue, you rapperee, Arrah, have at her like Paddy O’Raf-fer-ty. 
1, 
When courting a neat or ¢ dain 
Don’t on pea ready to faint, we 
Little she’d care for such pluckless philandering, 
And to Old Nick she would send a wandering. 


Petre Ril rename res epee 


2. 
Tip her the wink, and take hold of the fist of her ; 
Kiss her before she’d have time to say Christopher ;* 
She may cry out, ‘‘ You’re an impudent fellow, sir !” 
But her eye will unsay what her tongue it may tell you, sir. 
Oh you thief, you rogue, you rapparee, 
You're a devil of a fellow, Paddy O’ Rafferty. 


Give her another, or rather a score of ’em, 

Still you will find her ready for more of ’em ; 

Press her, caress her, my dear, like a stylish man, 

For that is the way to go court like an Irishman. 
Oh you, &c. 


4. 
Pitch to the devil sighings and “‘ well-a-days,” 
Oglings and singing of piperly melodies ; 
When in your arms you fairly have got her, sir, 
Her heart it will melt like a lump of fresh butter, sir ! 
Oh you, &c. 


5. 
Oh the dear creatures—sure I am kill’d with ’em! 
My heart, was-it. big as the sea, would. be fill’d with ‘em ; 
Far have I truff’d it, and surely where’er I went, 
Twas with the girls I had fun and merriment. 
Oh you, &c. 





No. IV. 


THE GATHERING OF THE MAHONYS. 
Tune.—Groves of the Pool. 
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* fair, For the Donovans, all-in their glory, Most certainly mean to be 





""s'No allusion here to C. N. Esq. 
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bulla - boo words to maintain. 
, ; 1. 
Jerry Mauony,” arrah, my jewel, come, let us be off to the fair, 
For the Donovans all in their glory most certainly mean to be there; 
Says they, “‘ The whole Mahony faction we'll banish ‘em out clear and clean” 
But it never was yet in their breeches, their bullaboo words to maintain, 


2. 
There’s Darby to head us, and Barney, as civil a man as yet spoke, 
*T would make your mouth water to see him, just giving a bit of a stroke; 
There’s Corney, the bandy-legg’d tailor,.a boy of the true sort of stuff, 
Who'd fight though the black blood was flowing like butter-milk out of his buf 


= 
E 


2 
* 


; 
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3. 
There’s broken-nosed Bat from the mountain—last week he burst out of the jail, 
And Murty the beautifult Tory, who'd scorn in a row to turn tail ; 
Bloody Bill will be there like a darling, and Jerry, och ! let him alone, 
For giving his blackthorn a flourish, or lifting a lump of a stone. 


4, 
And Tim, who served in the militia, his bayonet has stuck on a pole ; 
Foxy Dick has his scythe in good order, a neat sort of tool on the whole; 
A cudgel, I see, is your weapon, and never I knew it to fail, 
But I think that a man is more handy, who fights as I do with a flail. 


5. 
We muster a hundred shillelahs, all handled by elegant men, 
Who batter’d the Donovans often, and now will go do it again ; 
To-day we will teach them some manners, and shew that, in spite of their talk, 
We still, like our fathers before us, are surely the cocks of the walk. 


6. 
After cutting out work for the sexton, by smashing a dozen or so, 
We'll quit in the utmost of splendour, and down to Peg Slattery’s go; 
In gallons we'll wash down the battle, and drink to the next merry day, 
When must’ring again in a body, we all shall go leathering away. 





Sone V. 


A real Irish “ Fly not yet.” 
['Tune,—Lillibullero. Time, four o’clock in the morning, or thereabouts.] 














wre ’ 


Hark! hark! from be-low, The ras-cal-ly row Of watchmen in cho-ns 





* De voce aga Videndi Valck. ad Eurip. Hipp. p. 306. Herm. ad Vig. p. 708. Heind 
ad Plat. Crat. p. 19. Gracique Grammatici passim. C.1.B. a 
+ Tory, in Ireland, is a kind of pet name. ‘‘ Oh! you Tory,” is the same as, Oh! 
ou rogue,” used sportively. If a man wishes to call another a rogue seriously, he call 
im, Whig—the terms being convertible. 
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Granp Cuorvs. 

‘a With practical accompaniments. 
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word about walking, Out of the window at once with him. 



















1. 
Hark! hark! from below, 
; The rascally row 
Of watchmen, in chorus, bawling “ Four !” 
is buf But spite of their noise, 
My rollocking boys ! 
he jail,f We'll stay till we’ve emptied * one bottle more. 
Cuorus.t 
Bumpers—bumpers—flowing bumpers ! 
Bumper your glasses high up to the brim ! 
And he who is talking 
A word about walking, 
Out of the window at once with him ! 





2. 
Our whisky is good, ° 
As ever yet stood, 
Steaming on table, from glass or pot : 
It came from a still, 
tall, Snug under a hill, 
Where the eye of the gauger saw it not. 
Bumpers, &c. 


3. 
Then why should we run 
Away from the sun— 
Here’s to his health, my own elegant men ! 
We drank to his rest 
Last night in the west, 
And we'll welcome him now that he wakes again 
Bumpers, &c. 


4. 
* And here we shall stop, 
Until every drop, 
That charges our bottles, is gone, clean gone ; 
And then, sallying out, 
We'll leather the rout, 
Who've dared to remind us how time has run. 
Bumpers, &c. 





a 


* Of whisky, viz. about thirteen tumblers. 

We pronounce the word gencrally in Ireland as we sound the ch in church— 
Tehorus—I think it is a prettier way. 
_ ¢ Beating the watch, is a pleasant and usual finale to a social party in this metropo- 
lis. I am compelled myself now and then to castigate them, merely for the impertinent 
clamour they make at night about the hours. Our ancestors must have been in the 
. of _—— when they established this a custom. 
OL. ° 
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Soxe VI. 


THE IMPASSIONED WAVE. 
[Tuns.—“ Thomon um Though.”*} 


feeling and pensive expression. 


& 


"Tis sweet up-on th’ im-pas-sion’d wave To hear the voice. a. 























catch the genuine soul of feeling; While, all around, the e-ther blue Its” 
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dim magnetic beam is shedding, And rosy tints of heav’nly hue 4 
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ed . 
thro’ the midnight darkness spreading. 
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*T1s sweet upon th’ impassion *d wave 
To hear the voice of music stealing, 
And while the dark winds wildly rave, 
To catch the genuine soul of feeling ! 
While all around, the ether blue 
Its dim, majestic beam is shedding, 
And roseate tints of heavenly hue 
Are through the midnight darkness spreading ! 


2. 

So is it, when the thrill of love 

Through every burning pulse is flowing ; 
And like the foliage of the grove, 

A holy light on all bestowing ! 
O! never from this fever’d heart 

Shall dreams on wi old be flying ; 
But even when life i <f23 

I'll think on thee, no maid, EP though dying! 


36 
*T was thus upon the mountain’s height 
Young Dermod sung his plaint of sorrow, 
of the evening light, 
That ushers in the gay to-morrow ! 
For love had of his cheek bereft 
That smile—that glow—of # joyous gladness, 
And A hr er s cold 
sympathy sa tng hal and ~ sadness ! 
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Tue Hor Grounp. 


Introductory lelter from Mt Jacon Asuroie, Hopgrower, to the Editor.* 


Sir, sure he called them sonnets, though 
I hand you (1) four sonnets about Thomson and Bloomfield, who divide 
by desire of Mr —— (rabbit it, their poems " the four quarters of the 
| almos out his name,) but you year,don’t call theirsby any such name) 
s¢ call him R. or Mr R. orelse no- but, bless my heart! to call them a 
thing at all, just as you like to take full account of all that is done with us 
your They were writ to plea- from spring to winter is a fine take-in. 
gare me, for I was tired to death of J civilly pointed out to him, that there 
fing your authors of poems, and was a world of hop-work left out, but 
and ballads, and cantos, and got nothing buta flea in the ear by it, 
serostics, and sketches, and operas,and for he mumbled something, that “ a 
,andothersortsof verses,ofwhich few discriminating marks were suffi- 
] don’t know one from t’other, not I, eient for the purposes of poetry.” A 
though-my daughters read a mort of word in your. ear,—friend R. has a 
themtome. I was tired, I say, of find- very good opinion:of himself; try to 
ing the ee always harping upon the make him hear reason, and he'll turn 
same old story. Hundreds and hun- as stunt asa mule, and you may as 
dreds constantly go sowing and mow- well endeavour to make a hop-plant 
ing, and reaping, and threshing into curl round the pole, from right to left, 
verse ; but not a soul, as I ever heard (which, you know, it never. will do) 
tell, (2)evercameintoourhop-grounds as get him to alter a word in his ver~ 
tosing a song about them—and why ses, when he draws up and says, it’s 
should’nt they, just as well? Mygirls all right as it is. Now you'll see that 
have got a good many poems and pock- he ha’n’t said a syllable about putting 
et-books,and among’emthere’sThom- plenty of compost on the land, thoug 
son's Seasons, and Burns the Plough- 1! should like to know what sort of 
man’s poems, (which are very badly plants he’d get without it. Not a word 
spelt,) and Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy; #bout becking the earth well—not a 
s0 I made “em look ’em all well over, direction about the time for fixing the 
tose if there was anything about hop- poles; for, d’ye think we set on our 
planting anywhere in them, but nota fellows to work, when we first see a 
word about it turned up. Indeed, I Cloud and a rain-bow in spring-time, 
don’t remember hearing a hist on the 8 he seems to reckon that we do? ‘ 
subject when the girls have been read- ‘Then who'd guess that in summer we 
ing their books out loud to me of an pay women to tie fast the runners to 
evening ; but then at those times I am the poles at three different heights? 
to take a nap, for the regular sound ‘Ad whip it, now I know what a sons 
poetry is very composing. So I net is, if I didn’t think his poetship, 
plucked ‘up spirit one day, and asked Mr R., would be offended, I would 
acertain person (never mind who— ‘try if I couldn’t make something of 
he is a shy cock—set down, R.—that this ‘ discriminating mark” myself. 
must serve instead of a name)—well, Is this anything in the right style ? 
I asked him once, when I saw him At first they stoop, and those who can’t 
loitering by my strip of land in the well bend 


Parkside grounds, whether he couldn’t @*t r — o’ the back. But at mid- 
neig 


make a rhyme or two on the hop-pick- cig ; 
ing. He rather caught at the hint, and The ght easier made, they stand up- 
said he'd give it a thought, and at last p.; for the third, ’tis needful to a 

brought (3) these four sonnets (I am 4 pair of steps, the bines so high exte 4 


3°HHH 


Lil 











* We subjoin some VaRriaTi0ns in the M.S. letter, noticed by a critical printer’s 
a with a few woTEs, by the same claw. ls 
(1) Originally, ‘* I hand you four pockets of hops, per order of”—the words in ita- 
lics. Blotted, and corrected, as above. : 

(2) Mr A. is wrong.—Chr. Smart wrote a didactic poem, entitled the Hop-garden. 

(3) Here the words ‘* Nos, 1—4, as per bill of parcels,” were dashed out. 








624 
And this (if there be wind) reveals to 
sight 
Whether their ancles be in decent plight, 
Or be the props of pounders—— 
not but that a good thumping pound- 
er of a leg is main useful in treading 
the hops into the pockets ; though, to 
be sure, that is not the women-folks’ 
business, but the men’s, and yellow 
enough they come forth from the bags ; 
but o' e, that incident too is pass- 
ed over entirely by R. Now -real- 
ly this here attempt of mine is more 
than half a sonnet ; and if I get en- 
couragement from you, I do think I 
might venture to supply the descrip- 
tions which R. is so positive in refu- 
sing to try his hand at. xf Betsey, 
who is quite a dab at dumb crambo 
of a winter ing, found some of the 
rhymes for me; and with herhelp Idon’t 
see why I shouldn’t work away. For 
instance, I should have to report that 
hop-tops, early in the year, make al- 
most as good a dish as grass.§ To 
autumn would be added the arrival of 
the hoppers, who are fetched in wag- 
gons from all parts of the country,— 
sailorsfrom Portsmouth,—gypsiesfrom 
every patch of green in our Surrey 
lanes,— paupers from poorhouses,— 
riff-raff ont Saint Giles’s, living from 
hand to mouth by a hundred nameless 
employments,—and beggars from all 
uarters, for the work is easy ; any- 
thing, indeed, that has got a pair of 
hands will do to stand by a basket and 
strip the branches. Then there’s the 
taking them to be dried at the kilns, 
and afterwards the pocketting. Not 
a tittle is there in R.’s verses from 
which one would guess that the pole- 
tters have a piece of stuff for a shirt 
fought for them by a subscription 
among the company of —. 
whom they tear up the leafy poles, 
—which bit of holland is folded like 
a scarf at a funeral, only that it has 
a gay thingumbob as big as a plat- 
ter, twiddled all about with ribbon, 
and sewed to the shoulder, and the 
whole is worn by the pole-puller, or 
his favourite lass, about the streets af- 
ter all is over. Who'd have thought 


for 


The Hop Ground. 





that a poet could have ‘been mom 
about the coming in of the last load? 
Why, it is all drest up with flags» 
ay To men shout Be 
they are not too drunk)—the.wome, 
prate and giggle,—boys huzga,’ gd 
toss up their hats wreathed with; 
leaves,—dogs bark,—cats van 
cows scamper tail on end, ‘the worl 
comes out-o’-doors to see what’ethe 
fun,—and Farnham is in a y 
roar. For certain, there was not. 

so much of this mad-cap rejoicing thi 
last hop time, and whether this wy 
from the weather being wettish, an 
the crop not over promising, I don't 
know,—or whether it was not, that 
the racketting of the Radicals. with 
their banners, rather put some of a, 
who are true King and Constitation 
men, out of sorts with that sort of ti. 
umphing.- However, when their 
are forgotten, ours no doubt will be 
hoisted again, for I don’t like to leave 
off good old customs. If I wrote hop 
sonnets, I’m sure I wouldn’t pass over 
the stamps upon our bags;—they are 
so prettily done in red and blue-and 
black, and in a different pattern e 
year. ‘This year’s mark is a bel, 
(though, that we almost always have, 
for you know, Farnham hops do realh 
bear the bell,) and a stag : a shield, 
and a couple of dogs for supporters 
Then I would describe our going to 
Weyhill Fair, to sell our pockets, 
where, as you no doubt know, we 
Farnham folks have our own acre, in 
which none but Farnham hops can ke 
pitched,—no, not if it were ever 
much wished for, nay, if the King him. 
self, (God bless him, I dare say he 
loves his ale properly hopped,) 
hops in the garden, at Carlton P, 

or in Windsor Park (which would be 
nearer Weyhill,) he could not send 
them to The Acre for sale. Nothing 
is admitted there, but what was ac 
tually produced within the bounds o 
our parish. So here again would bk 


enough to say ; booths, and what not, § 
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all painted as natural as life ; and Al 
dover, where we sleep, as thick.as thre 
in a bed at the time. The more I com 





§ I applied to Adam M‘Ingan, who is an honorary member of the Horticultital $- 
ciety, for an explanation of this passage, and he laid it before the meeting at theirs 
derunt. It appears from their benevolent communication to my friend A 
of the gramina, or species of grasses, are cultivated for human food as yet, but thatthe 
word grass is here used (as is common in England) in che way of abbreviation for spar- 
rowgrass, which itself is a corruption of asparagus. 


said to resemble, is a. officinalis. 


dam, that nove 


The species which hop-tops st 
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has he neglected. He couldn’t 
fave had his eyes about him, one 
would imagine, and yet he is a prying 
gort of a chap too, and likes to see 
what's going forward, and to know the 

ights of things.. Nevertheless, as he 


ie The Hop Ground. 

Tum sider it, the more I am brought to to, so if you have, she mustn’t be an- 

load? | think there is no knowing what R. has Bry. I I don’t overmuch know 
left out, so short. has he » and so who you yourself be, but! I suppose 


you're a ‘cute printer of ballads, and 
such like.(5)) Only Fee aR a 
way off to send to get a little job of 
this kind done. However, that’s no 
business of mine. So no more at pre- 
sent from your humble servant to com- 


? 
ne me, if I chose to see the verses he mand, 
ve me, in print, that I might send Jacos AsuPo.z, Hopgrower. 

rae to Mr Christopher North, care 

igthis | of Mr Blackwood, I here pack them Furnham, Surrey, 19th October, 1821. 
is’ was | off.(4) I can tell you this, though, 

and | that you had best print them exactly § P.S. Don’t mind the scratchy ap- 
dot | as they are set down for you, or I pearance of this letter. I was forced 
» that shall have a fine hollabaloo, for he is to blot out here and there ; for, being 
with | mighty precise, and will perhaps ac- mostly used to write to my customers, 
of ‘as, cuse me of having a finger in the pie, I can't at once forget I have nothing 
bation as I have already recommended a lit- in this to do with an invoice, or bill of 
of trie tle addition, and got no good byit. parcels. You don’t want a pocket or 
flags So don’t alter them, though you'll two of prime last year’s growth, do ye? 
ill be most likely grieve, like rfe, at their I can promise you they'd make pre- 
leave incompleteness ; but let him have his cious stingo, with some of your Low- 
> hop way this once, he maybe will come lant malt. I could serve you cheap if 
; Over round in time, and do things like other you did ; for though there is a baddish 
y are folks. I don’t know whether you have crop to-year, ‘we've got so much on 

and awife or no for me to send my respects hand, that prices are moderate. 


= 





THE HOP GROUND; 


IN FOUR SONNETS. 


Spring. 


Tuts balmy air, and yonder brimming cloud, 
Which darkening as the sun-light grows intense, 
Sets off its rainbow’s bland magnificence, 

Resuscitate within its silent shroud 

The vegetative power, no longer bow’d 


Beneath chill winter’s sway. 
An irrepressible intelligence 


A stirring sense, 


Of gladsome times advancing, thaws the blood 


Of nature’s leafy tribes. 


Among their peers 


The sprouting hop-plants lift their purple heads, 
And warn the hinds, deep in the soil beneath 
To drive the poles ;—this wither’d forest spreads, 


Till all the plot, as if with ported spears 


Stands brist 


> 
ng, waiting each its verdant wreath. 


Summer. 


BeavutTirvt plant, sample of natural grace! 


Whose bines, untrained, garland with gay festoon 
The overbrowing hedge ; or by the boor 
Of dipping branch uplifted, fair repays 





a 


oe (4) “* And hope they will prove fine, and request your future orders,’’—erased with 
e pen. 

(5) I am not in the actual employ of Mr North, (who indecd is not a printer.) although 
1 frequently attend him for copy, ot with proofs ; nor is my name ‘+ Tipsy Thammus,”” 
as he in joke reported it, (vol. V, p. 328,) reversing the order of the two names, and 
spelling them designedly amiss. Tnomas TIBBSON. ; 
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The Hop Ground. 


The help, by weaving o’er it with its sprays 
A sylvan roof, an awning from the sun 
For way-worn traveller, who, with heart foredone, 

Casts himself prostrate on the grass, and stays. 

A thankful hour. Yet here, blithe pliant thing ! 

Man does his worst thy mazy flight to stop, 

And links thee to a formal sapless prop, 

Which thou obedient climb’st—in many a ring 

Grappling the staff—then fall thy shoots dewn trailing, 

uncouth tools of Art with beauty veiling. 





Autumn. 


Our vintage-time is come ; the merry bands 
Of old and young attend the annual call ; 
With foliage wound; the hop’s supporters fall, 
And yield its fruitage to their ready hands— 
Clusters devoid of juice—not such as bands 
Of sunnier features nurse, where one and all 
To the gathering flock, as to a festival, 
When the plump grape in luscious ripeness stands. 
Yet here the rustic gibe, the heart’s light laugh, 
The carol from untutor’d throat is heard, 
While nimble fingers cull the husky store, 
In baskets traversed by a wreathed staff,! 
Than which, a nobler thyrsus ne’er was rear’d 
By reeling Bacchanal in days of yore. 


Winter. 


Tue grounds are cleared ; the uprooted poles are piled 
In files of pyramids, a dreary show, 
Indicative of coming frost and snow ; 
And of the hop, which lately cheer’d the wild, 
Nought now is extant, but a mass defiled 
blackening strings, trampled in scorn below. 
England no Bacchus boasts, yet we can go 
To the grange’s low-brow’d hall, where never smiled 
His riotous cups, and where we circulate 
A nutbrown beverage, flavour’d by the hop, 
Drawn bright, and foaming high, for wassail glee, 
While Christmas logs are blazing in the grate, 
And to old songs and tales, no sullen stop 
Is put, but tongues are loud by the good ale set free, 





R. 





MOONLIGHT MEDITATIONS. 


The rich and balmy eve ;— 
And hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued, and cherish’d long. 





COLERIDGE. ' 


Tue Moon is rising from the ebon tuft 
Of stately firs, that wreathe the mountain top 
With natural garland ; like a deity, 
Forth from her shrine majestical she peers, 
In silver glory, — the deep blue sky 
Ascending ; and, with melancholy ray, 


Smiles down upon the green autumnal world. 











Moonlight Medilations. 


Like children at the approach of one they love, 
Rejoicing in-her light, the forests spread _ 
Their wide umbrageous canopies, and cast 
Behind a black intensity of shade : 

The mountains rear their everlasting heads 
Soften’d, ‘and ov: ad with silver haze, 

Far in the depth of night ; and gur ling down, 
Between its osiered banks, and diner rocks, 
Here silvery bright, there bough-o’ercanopied, 
Prone from its native hills toward the sea 

The river gushes onward. Not a sound 
Except its stilly murmur meets the ear, 
Lulling to peace the woodland solitudes, 

Or fitfully, mayhap, the distant bay 

Of watch-dog, from the far abodes of men! 


Oh Queen! that rulest the nocturnal heaven, 
Peace dwells for ever with thee !—Tempests roll 
Their darkness o’er thy countenance serene, 
And blot thee from the wistful gaze of men,— 
*Tis for a moment only, and the eve 
Again returning in quotidian round, 

Restores thee—like a phoenix from its tomb— 
In unextinguish’d glory to our sight. 

Thou art a thing that passest not away ; 

Thou art a thing that, looking, smil’st on Time, 
And on the changes of this lower world! 

But we are frail and fragile—we are men, 
Children of clay, and creatures of the dust ; 

We are but for a moment, and no more ; 

We are but flowers of a season! now thy face 
Beams on us, and to-morrow on our graves ! 


Yet are we not without our bliss below, 
Nor is our span, all narrow though it be, 
Devoid of wild diversity and change :— 

Ah! not the same in features or in thought 
Am I, as when, a few swift years ago, 

Resting upon this individual bank, 

On eves how like to this! from out that shrine 
Of forests, and of everlasting hills, 

I saw thee, bursting from a ring of clouds, 
Deluge, with holy light, the eastern sky. 


Where are the visions, that, with ardent mind, 
And dreams of high romance, I cherish’d then ? 
The pleasures I pursued,—the friends I loved >— 
Time, like a wizard, hath transform’d them all, 
Or, like the rainbow, melted into nought. 

It is in vain we would pursue, would sigh 
For forms that still elude ; it is in vain 
We build on hopes, that, like the summer tower, 
Rear’d on the thirsty sands,. beside the sea, 
Foundationless must fall ! 

Year follows year 
To curb the dark rebellion of our souls, 
And break our haughty spirits to the yoke, 
Until tame beasts of n we become, 
With degradation satisfied and pleased !— 
Thus hath it been, and thus it still must be ; 
And where the marvel? Can we think to mix 
Amid the yeasty turmoil of the werld,— 
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Amid the tribes of guilty and unclean,— 

Amid the herd of knaves and hypocrites,— 

Of smiling faces,—and deceitful hearts,— 

. And hope that, by miraculous inte ) 
Contamination, like a frighted fiend, 

Should fly before our steps, and touch us not ? 

Or, that the blackening tide which swallows all, 
Should, like the Red Sea waves, when Israel’s host 
Came onward, part its conscious deeps, and bid 
Our path lead on in safety ’mid mankind? . 


We must not look for miracles, and ah! 
It is a mighty struggle to subdue 
The unwilling spirit to the arts of men, 
So selfish and debasing ; but, when once 
The wheels are set in motion of that car 
Which only drives to obloquy, more faint, 
Day following day, our opposition wanes, 
Till, like the captive to his cell inured, 
Our souls become enamour’d of their chains, 
And like the Pontic King, we learn to feed 
On mortal poisons, and to perish not ! 


But still, when gazing from this pastoral mount 
Upon thy face, so glorious, and so fair, 
Methinks, celestial Moon, although my soul 
Knows well the windings, and the labyrinths, 
The fatal quicksands and obliquities 
Of this most unintelligible world ; 
Although too well my spirit is aware 
Of what it must encounter—must endure— 
What strong temptations must be overcome— 
What syren sounds and scenes avoided all— 
What dangers shared, and barriers clamber’d o’er— 
Although endued with consciousness of these, 
I feel no faultering of the heart, and yet, 
Methinks the glorious projects of my youth, 
Did Fate allow, might still be all fulfill’d, 
And are not mere chimnehia of the brain. 


We know not that the trembling sword o’erhangs, 
Nor that the yawning precipice is near, 
And so we follow on—and so we fall— 
The victims of our inexperience ! 
But, were it otherwise, and could we know 
The dangers that surround us ; could we fecl 
The perils that encompass—'tis in vain, 
‘The doom is fixed—the seal impress’d—the waves 
Of tumult have pass’d over, and no more 
Can we retrace our steps ; the past is past, 
For ever gone and perish'd ; hope alone 
Lives in the regions of Futurity ; 
And if we can amend, ’tis then and there ! 


Oh for a lonely cottage, far away 
From city noise and tumult, far remote 
From strife and dark contagion, from the stir 
And feverish perturbation of mankind !— 
Know ye the site of this my Paradise ? 
Over the whitened sash, and slated roof, 
The woedbine, wreathing its luxuriant boughs, 
Would form a verdant net-work ; dark green leaves, 
12 
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And silver flowers superbly intertwined ; 

The weedless plot before would shew its bright 
And regular diversity of bloom,— 

From virgin snow-drop, and the crocus blue, 

The earliest daughters of the vernal year, 

(What time the wandering cuckoo note is heard,) 
To Autumn’s latest lingerers, gilly-flowers, 

Such as bestrew.the Celtie Paradise,— 

And lavender, that with its breath perfumes 

The saddening, sickening beauties of the year ! 


Behind, the mountains rearing high their cones, 
Would be my neighbours, with their woods and rocks 
Precipitous, and ever-foaming streams ; 

Now, when the heavens are , my gaze would mark 
Their pastoral green, o’erspread with snowy flocks, 
Their undulations, and their shadows deep, 

Making a night. of noonday ; now mine eye 

Would mark what time the clouds are dark, and dew 
Like diamonds glisten’d on the summer grass. 

The lowering piles break heavy on their tops 
Meeting them, and arresting on their flight ; 

As, in far foreign climes, the albatross, 

Deeming itself above terrestrial things, 

High in etherial slumber, shrieking wakes 

Far, far above the storms, when sudden dash’d 

By veering gales, on Cimborazo’s peak ! 


Before, the level champaign far and wide 
Would spread its map of forests, and of fields 
Of intervening hedge-rows, and green farms 
In glorious cultivation ; here would stand - 
The proud steed grazing “neath a shadowy elm, 
And there the mottled kine, amid the grass 
With drowsy eye, and ruminating mouths, 
Listless reposing.—At far distance seen, 

The everlasting sea would bluely spread 

Its breast, and shew its islands faintly green, 
While, casually mark’d at cloudless noon, 
With breeze-expanded wing the vessels pass’d 
Like giant sea-birds sailing beautiful 

Upon the waters. 


‘What my tasks would be 
I may not tell ; perhaps the busy world 
Would deem them frivolous, and I would not, 
So much our tastes and tempers disagree.— 


But where would stray my fancy ? Where would roam 
My unsubstantial visions? Mid the Ae gx 
things that may not be! Of no avai 
Are these our speculations, and our hopes, 
Are these our wishes ; dark reality 
Comes like a cloud, and with its ebon hues, 
Blots out the land of promise from my sight ! 


But thou art with me still, all ats Moon, 
Ploughing the azure depths, and looking down 
In sanctified benignity on man ; 

Down from thy at thou gazest, and the trees 
Bend asin love towards thee, and their leaves 


Quiver as with.a feeling of delight ; en 
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Down from thy throne thou gazest—and the hills 


Claim kindred with thee, and, in hoariness, . 
Tell that their years as numerous are as thine, 


Their winters and their springs ; thou gazest down 


Upon the waters, that with calm 

Glisten and glow, then reel and rush beneath 
The overhanging banks, and then emerge, 
Still singing, as they flow, a choral song ! 


Then come what may, be this my solace still 
That nought can rob me of thy countenance 
By night ; nor of the glorious sun by day ; 
Nor of the beauty of the stars, when thou 
Art resting in the interlunar cave, 
And midnight rules in darkness. Add to this— 
That from the consciousness of right proceeds 
All inward satisfaction ; and, that nought 
External can destroy the peace within : 
Then let the tempest beat, and let the world 
Revel and riot in its foolishness ; 
Henceforth all murmurs, and ——- cease— 
Queen of the starry heaven ! awhile farewell ! 
Not from my heart but tongue ; amid the noise 
Of cities, and the bustle of mankind, 
Often my musing soul will journey hence 































To this green landsca 


, to these waters blue, 
To these grey mountains, and to thee, their Queen ! 
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I spent the whole of last summer, and 
a part of the ensuing winter, on the 
Hampshire coast, visiting successively 
most of its sea-ports and bathing-pla- 
ces, and enjoying its beautiful diversi- 
ty of sea and wood scenery, often so 
intermingled, that the forest-trees dip 
down their flexile branches into the 
salt waters of the Solon sea ; and green 
lawns and healthy glades slope down 
to the edge of the silver sands, and 
not unfrequently to the very brink of 
the water. In no part of Hampshire 
is this characteristic beauty more stri- 
kingly exemplified than at the back of 
the Isle of Wight, that miniature ab- 
stract of all that is grand and lovely 
throughout England. Early in Au- 
gust, I crossed over from Portsmouth 
to Ryde, Pee ag g to fix my head- 
quarters there, and from thence to 
make excursions to allsuch places as are 
accounted meme | the tourist’s notice, 
But a guide-book is at best an unsym- 


pathizing companion, cold and formal 
as the human Teschine that leads you 
over some old abbey, or venerable ca- 
thedral, pointing out indeed the prin- 
cipal monuments and chapels, but 
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passing by, unnoticed, a hundred les 
outwardly distinguished spots, where 
feeling would love to linger, and sem 
timent find inexhaustible sources of 
interest and contemplation. 

For want of a better, however, Iset 
out with my silent guide, but soon 
strayed wile of its directions, rams 
bling away, and often tarrying hours 
and days in places suhennaal y be: 
notice, and perversely deviating 
the beaten road, that would have com 
ducted a more docile tourist, and om 
of less independent tastes, ¢o such oF 
such a nobleman’s or gentleman's seat, 
or summer-house, or pavilion, built 
on p to be and admired, 
But I did not shape my course thu 
designedly in a spirit of ition to 
the mute director, whose (not unset 
viceable) clue led me at last amongst 
the romantic rocks and of 
Shanklin, Niton, and U: iff. It 
led me to those enchanting spots and. 
to their lovely vicinity ; but to entice 
me thence, oe — = 
promises coul: ect ; finally 
took up my abode for an indefinite 
time in a cottage of grey native st0mty 
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by the solid rocks, and tapes- 

tied in front with such an interwoven 

ion of rose and myrtle, as half 

the little casements, and aspired 

far over the thatched roof and project- 
ing eaves. Days, weeks, months, sli 

a away imperceptibly in this deli- 


cious retreat, and in all the luxury of 


ing felicity. Mine was idleness, 

jtis true, the sensation ef perfect ex- 
emption from all existing necessity of 
‘ental or corporeal exertion ;—not 
ion of ideas, but rather a sea~ 

son of unbounded li 


for the wild 
t thought to in, to ram- 

ble at will beyond the narrew bound- 
aries assi by the claims of business 
or society, to her natural excursiveness. 
Summer passed away—the harvest was 
ered in—autumn verged upon 
winter, and I still tenanted the rock 
cottage. No where are we so little 
sensivle of the changes of season as in 
the sea’s immediate vicinity ; and the 
‘beck of the Isle of Wight is peculiarly 
illustrative of this remark. Complete- 
ly screened from the north by a con- 
tinued wall of high rocky cliff, its 
shores ate exposed only to the south- 
emn-and westerly winds, and those are 
tempered by the peculiar softness al- 
ways perceptible in sea-breezes. On a 
onal day, or bright winter’s 
morning, when the sun sparkles on the 
white sands and scintillating waves, 
othe sails of the little fishing-boats 
that steal ae the te with their 
ings spread open, like large butter- 
ice on. the tall grey cliffs, tinted 
with many-coloured lichens, a luun- 
geron the beach will hardly perceive 
that the year is in its ‘sere and yel- 
low leaf,” or already fallen into the 
decrepitude of winter. And when the 
unchained elements proclaim aloud 
that the hoary tyrant hath commenced 
his reign, when the windsare let loose 
eir caverns, and the agitated 

sea rolls its waves in mountainous 
tidges ‘on the rocky coast, when the 
sea-fowl’s scream is heard mingling 
in harsh concord with the howling 
blast; then, oh! then,—who can tear 
himself from the contemplation of a 
ene more sublimely interesting than 
all the calm loveliness of a summer 
? To me its attractions were 
irresistible ; and besides those of ina- 
Rimate nature, I found other sources 
of interest in studying the character 
and habits of the almost amphibious 
dwellers on that coast, Generally 


631 
speaking, there is something peculi- 
atly interesting in the character of sea~ 
faring men, even of those whose voy~ 
ages have extended little beyond their 
own shores. The ’s life in-~ 
deed may be accounted one of the most 
constant peril. For daily bread, he 
must brave daily dangers. In that 
season when the tillers of the ground 
rest from their labours—when the ar- 
tisan and mechanic are sheltered with- 
in their dwellings—when the dormouse 
and the squirrel hide in their woolly 
nests, and the little birds find shelter 
in hollow banks and trees, or resort to 
wilder regions, the — 


must encownter all the ys 
combined elements—for his children’s 
bread is scattered on the waters. 


It is this re y enforced in- 
tercourse wi that interests 
our feelings so powerfully in their be~ 
half, together with its concomitant 
effects on their character—undaunted 


- hardihood—~insurmeuntable perseve- 


rance—almost heroic daring ; and, ge~ 
nerally speaking, a simplicity of heart, 
and a tenderness of — to- 
wards the females and little ones of 
their families, finely contrasting their 
rugged exterior. But, unfortunately, 
it is not only in their ostensible cal. 
ing of fishermen, that these men are 
forward in effronting peril. The 
ation of contraband ‘trade too often 
allures them from their honest and 
peaceable avocations, to brave the laws 
of their country, and encounter’ the 
most fearful risks, in pursuit of 
carious, though ae opatte 
able gains. Of late, this « ; 
sali bes extended almost to an or- 
ganized system ; and, in spite of all 
the preventive measures adopted by 
government, it is too obvious that the 
numbers of these “ a ow 
early increasing, and that their ha- 
pedis commerce is more daringly 
and vigorously carried on. Along the 
Hampshire coast, and more particu- 
larly in the Isle of Wight, almost 
every seafaring man is engaged in it, 
toa less or greater extent. For the 
most part, they are connected in secret 
associationg, both for co-operation and 
defence; and there is yon of os 
masonry among them, the signs a 
tokens of which are soon apparent to 
an attentive observer. “ ‘The Custom~' 
House sharks,” as they term them, are 
not their most formidable foes, for they 
wage a more desperate warfare, (as re- 
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cent circumstances have too fatally 
testified,) with that part of our naval 
force employed by government on 
the preventive service. Some of the 


vessels on the station are perpetually 
hovering along on the. coast ; but in 
spite of their utmost vigilance, im- 
mense quantities of contraband goods 
are almost nightly landed, and no 
where with more daring frequency 
than in the Isle of Wight. 
In my rambles along its shores, 
the inhabitants of almost every cot- 
and fisherman’s cabin, for many 
miles round, became known to me. 
I have always a peculiar pleasure in 
peste 4 with these people, in lis- 
tening with familiar interest (to which 
they are never insensible) to the de- 
tails of their feelings and opinions, 
and of their family concerns. With 
some of my new acquaintances I had 
ventured to expostulate on the ini- 
quitous, as well as hazardous na- 
ture of their secret traffic, and man 
wives and mothers sanctioned, wit 
approving looks and. half-constrain- 
expressions, my remonstrances 
to their husbands and sons. These 
heard for the most part in sullen 
down-looking silence, (not however 
expressive of ill-will towards me,) 
or sometimes answered my arguments 
with the remark, that “‘ Poor folks 
must live ;” that “ half of them, du- 
ring the war, had earned an honest 
livelihood in other ways ; but now they 
were turned adrift, and must do some- 
thing to get bread for their little ones ; 
and, after all, while the rich and great 
folks were pleased to encourage their 
trade, it was plain they could not think 
much harm of those who carried it on.” 
This last was a stinging observation, 
one of those with which babes and 
sucklings so often confound the so- 
phietry of worldly wisdom. Amongst 
these humble families there was one, 
at whose cabin I stopped oftenest, and 
lingered longest, in my evening ram- 
bles. The little dwelling was wedged 
in a,manner into a cleft of the grey 
rock, up which, on every slanting 
ledge, the hand of industry had accu- 


baa garden mould, and fostered a 


beautiful vegetation; and immedi- 
ately before it, a patch of the loveliest 
green sward sloped down to the edge 
of the sea-sand, enamelled with aro- 
matic wild thyme, and dotted, next 
the ocean, with tufts of thrift, centau- 
ry, and eringo, and with the gold-co.~ 


loured blossoms of the horn pop 


The peculiar neatness of thei . 


bin had early attracted my 
which was further interested by 
singular appearance of its owner.’ 
was a large tall man, of about 
distinguished in his person by an air 
of uncommon dignity, and by a ‘die 
the peculiarity of which, together 
his commanding carriage, and counts: 
nance of bold daring, always suggestai), 
the buccaneer of romantic legends 
my fancy. He wore large loose trows 
sers of shaggy dark-blue eloth, aso 
of woollen vest, broadly striped’ 
grey, for the most part open’ at 
throat and bosom, and buckled ing 
the waist with a broad leathern 
in which two pistols were re 
stuck, and not unfrequently’ an‘ 
cutlass ; and over his shoulder wa 
slung a second belt of broad whit 
knitting, to which a powder-flask;s 
leathern pouch, and often a thick short 
duck-gun, were suspended. A dark fir 
eap was the usual covering of his 
and his thick black hair was not % 
much intermingled with grey,’ % 
streaked with locks of perfect whited 
ness. Notwithstanding this formid- 
able equipment, the harmless avocs 
tion of a fisherman was his ostensible 
employment, though, to all 
ance, not very zealously pursued $'for, 
in the day-time, he was oftener tobe 
seen lying along the shore in the broait 
sun, or strolling by the water's bee 
or cleaning the lock of his gun, 
the shadow of a projecting crag, that 
busied with the hook and line iw hig 
little boat, er mending his nets by the 
cabin door. At almost all hours ofthe 
night, a light was seen burning‘at the 
cottage window, and the master of tle 
family, with his son, was an 
absent, if (as was sometimes my 
tom) I looked in on them after datk, 
on my retnrn from some distant spot 
towards my own habitation. 
At such an hour I was sure to find 
the female inmates, (the wife and we 
dowed daughter of the man T hate 
been deseribing,) in a state of visible 
perturbation, for which it was easy 
assign a cause; but I had remonstr 
ted in vain with the infatuated hut 
band, and it was still more fruitlesste 
argue with the helpless women, “Rk 
chard Campbell was not a native-d 
the Isle of Wight, nor one trained 
from his youth up to “ go down 
the sea in ships, and occupy his buslv 
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Hl ain erent waters.” For many ge- longings, and would not control those 
A, hs family had owned and of his child, especially as hé ad another 
a small farm in the North son, a fine promising lad, who took 

of d; himself had been bred willingly to the business of the farm, 
#tiller of the ground, contrary to and gar lightened his father’s la- 
ee wishes, for they had pointed bours. Thé mother grieved sore at 
from his very cradle to a seafaring parting from her first-born, (what feel- 
je; and all his hours of boyish pas- ings are like those ofa mother to- 
















er wit time and youthful leisure, were spent ward her first-born?) and the young 
‘Ounte. § inthe briny element, close to which, Maurice was her most loving and du- 
west) Bf ithe head of a small bay, or inlet, tiful child, and she had reared ‘him 
nds ff stood his paternal farm. Just as he with such anxious tenderness as only 
trows Bf jsdeattained his twentieth year, his mothersfeel, through the perilous years 
#'sor Bt ftherdied, leaving him(anonly child) of a sickly infancy. But the father 
Ywitt &f the inheritor of ali his little property, jested with her fears, and entered with 
at the ff and at liberty to follow the bent of his the ardour of a boyish heart into his 
lint § own inclination. The temptation was son’s enterprizing hopes ; and at last 
bel ff strong: ——‘T'umultuous wishes, and the youth won from her an unwillin 
mt powerful yearnings, were busy in his consent. And when she shook her head 
n Cart but. he was “ the only son of mournfully to'his promises of bring. 
"was Hf his mother, and she was a widow.” ing rare and beautiful things from 
whitg — Heistaid to comfort her old age, and foreign parts for her and his little 
sk; § to cultivate his little inheritance, part- sister, coaxed a half smile into her 






lyinfluenced perhaps in his decision tearful looks, by concluding with, 
by his attachment to a pretty blue- “ And then I will stay quiet with 
eyed girl, whose sweeter smiles re- you and father, and never want to 
warded his filial piety, and whose hand leave you again.” —‘ My Maurice left 
was very shortly its richer recompense. us,” said the mother, ‘and from that 
The ‘widowed mother continued to time every thing went wrong. Before 
dwell under her son’s roof, tended, like he had been gone a month, we buried 
Naomi, by a daughter-in-law as loving my husband’s mother; but God called 
as Ruth, but happier than the Hebrew her away in a good old age, so we had 
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matron in the possession of both her 
children. 
Many children were born to the 





no right to take on heavily at her loss, 
though we felt it sorely.” In addition 
to his own land, Campbell rented some 





young couple, “‘ as likely boys and acres of a neighbouring gentleman, 
gil as ever the sunshone upon,” said whose disposition was restlessly liti- 
wife of Campbell, from whom, at gious, and Campbell being unhappily 
different times, I gleaned “ the sim- fiery and impetuous, disputes arose 
ple annals” I am relating. “‘ But God between them, and proceeded to such 
was very good to them. He increased lengths, that both parties finally re- 
their store with their increasing fami- ferred their differences to legal arbi- 
ly and provided bread for the little trement. After many tedious, and a 
mouths that were sent toclaimit. She parently frivolous delays, particularly 
never grudged her labour, and a bet- irritating to Campbell’s impatient spi- 
ter nor a kinder husband than she was rit, the cause was given in favour of 
blessed with, never woman had. ‘To his opponent; and from that hour he 
besure, he had his fancies an‘ parti- adopted the firm persuasion that im- 
cular ways, and when he could steal a er justice was banished from the 
holiday, all his delight was to spend land of his fathers. This fatal preju- 
it on the bay that was near their farm, dice turned all his thoughts to bitter- 
(the worse luck) for many an anxious ness,—haunted him like a phantom in 
hour had she known even then, when his fields, by his cheerful hearth, in 
he was out in his little boat shooting his once-peaceful bed, in the very em- 

















wild-fowl in the dark winter’s nights. 
But no harm ever came to him, only 






braces of his children, “ who, were 
born,” he would tell them, in the 
midst of their innocent caresses,— 


their eldest boy, their dear Maurice, 
(the mother never named him without “slaves in the land where their fathers 
& glistening’ eye) ‘ took after his fa- had been free men.” 

ther’s fancy for the sea, and set his _In this state of mind he eagerly 
heart on being a sailor.” And the fa- listened to the speculative visions of 
ther called to mind his own youthful a few agricultural adventurers, whe 
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had embarked their small capital on 

an American project, and were on 

the point of quitting their native 
country to seek wealth, liberty, and 
independence, in the back settle- 
ments of the United States. In an 

evil hour, Campbell was persuaded to 
embark his fortunes with those of the 
self-expatriated emigrants. The tears 

and entreaties of his wife and children 
were unavailing to deter him from his 

rash purpose ; aad the unhappy mo- 
ther was torn from the beloved home, 
where her heart lingered with a thou- 
sand tender reminiscences, and most 
tenaciously in the persuasion, that if 

her lost child was ever restored to his 
native country, to the once-happy a- 
bode of his ts his first steps would 

be dir . The ship in which the 
Campbells were embarked, with their 

five remaining children, and all their 
worldly ions, performed two- 
thirds of her course with prosperous 
arity 5 but as she approached her 
destined haven, the wind, which had 
hitherto favoured her, became contra- 
ry, and she lost sea-way for many days. 
At last, a storm, which had been ga- 
thering with awfully yradual prepa- 
ration, burst over her with tremend- 
ous fury. Three days and nights she 
drove before it, but on the fourth her 
masts and rigging went overboard, and 
before the wreck could be cut away, a 
mk in the ship’s side was stove in 

y the floating timbers. In the con- 
fusion which had assembled every soul 
on deck, the leak was not ¢ ered 
till the water in the hold hadFRined 
toa depth of many feet ; and though 
the pump was set to work immediate- 
ly, and a time kept going by the 
almost superhuman exertions of crew 
and passengers, all was unavailing ; 
and to betake themselves to the boats 
was the last hurried and desperate re- 
source. Campbell had succeeded in 
lowering his three youngest children 
into one of them, already crowded 
with their fellow-sharers in calamity, 
and was preparing to send down his 
eldest son and daughter, and to de- 
scend himself with their mother in his 
arms, when a woman pressing before 
him with despairing haste, leapt down 
into the crowded boat, which upset in 
an instant, and the perishing cry of 
twenty drowning creatures mingled 
with the agonizing shrick of parents, 
husbands, and children, from the deck 
of the sinking ship. The other boat 
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was yet alongside, and Camph 
at last seated in her with his 4 
viving children, and their 
mother, who had sunk into 
blessed insensibility, when the 
ing screams of her lost little 
in her ears. Five-and-twent 
were wedged in this frail bar 
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cask of water, and a small. bag< 'e 
cuit. An old sail had been ioe he 
with these scanty stores, whi doudec 
contrived to hoist on the. subgj The 
of the storm, towards the eveni babes f 
their first day’s commitment in cabin 
* forlorn hope,” to the wide son Te 
waters. Their compass had beep tions | 
in the large boat, and faint were | 
were their hopes of ever reaching mily b 
from whence they had no 

computing their distance. But *. 
sleeping eye of Providence hol 
over them, and on the fourth po 





their melancholy pengprm a sail. mgs 
king towards them was i 


the verge of the horizon. It 
and the ship proved to bea homeward, 
bound West India trader, into whig) 
the perishing adventurers were recep 
ved with prompt humanity ; and.op 
her reaching her appointed 
(Portsmouth) Campbell, . with...bis 
companions in misfortune, and the 
remnant of his once-flourishing fami. 
ly, once more set foot on British 

He had saved about his persona 

part of his little property ; but.the 
whole residue was insufficient to.equip 
them for a second attempt, had-be 
even been so obstinately bent onthe 
prosecution of histrans-Atlanticscheme 
as to persist im it against (what ap 
peared to him) the declared willef 
the Almighty. Once, in his ; 
days, he had visited the Isle of Wiaht, 
and the remembrance of its stone.edl, 
tages, and beautiful bays, was yet fresh 
in his mind. He crossed over oe 
family, and a few weeks put himd 
easeanion of a néat cabin and eal 
fishing-boat ; and fora time the litte 
family was subsisted in frugal comfort 
by the united industry of the father 
and son. Soon after their set 

in the island, their daughter ( 
to lovely womanhood) married 16. 
spectable and enterprizing young malaj 
the owner of a pilot vessel. In tigy 
course of three years, she brought. het: 
husband as many children, and during’ 
that time all went well with them 
but her William’s occupation, a] 
tive one in time of war, exposed him 
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me Recfeequent and fearful dangers, and 

> aoa winter’s night, ha- 

ws venvured out to the assistance of 

é + yessel, his own little ves- 

in the attempt, and the 

tide floated her husband’s 

we to the feet of his distracted wife, 

whe stood on the sea-beach watch- 

ing every white sail that became vi- 

through the haze of the grey- 
dawn. 

The forlorn widow and her orphan 
pabes'found a refuge in the humble 
atin of her father, and he and his 
sn redoubled their laborious exer- 
tims for their support. But these 
were heavy claims, and the little fa- 
nily but just contrived to live, barely 

with the coarsest necessaries. 
ebeiapiation assails the man 
holding out to his grasp the means 
poate the hardships and priva- 
tions of those dear to him as his own 
soul, is it to be wondered at that he 
s0 often fails, when others, without 
thesame excuses to plead, set him the 
yo ad yielding ? Campbell (ha- 
ving first been seduced into casual and 
inconsiderable ventures) was at last 
enrolled in the gang of smugglers, who 
carried on their perilous trade along 
the coast ; and from that time, though 
comparative sew revisited his cot- 
tage, the careless smile of innocent se- 
curity no longer beamed on the fea- 
tures of its inmates. Margaret strug- 
gled long with well-principled firm- 
ness against the infatuation of her hus- 
band and son ; but, flushed with suc- 
cess, and emboldened by association 
with numbers, they resisted her anxi- 
ous remonstrances ; and at last, heart- 
sick of fruitless opposition, and shrink- 
ing from the angry frown of him who 
had been for so many years the affec- 
tionate sharer of her joys and sorrows, 
she first passively acquiesced in their 
gs, and in the end was per- 
suaded to contribute her share towards 
furthering them, by secretly disposi 
of the unlawfully obtained articles. 
During my abode in the Isle of 
Wight, I had become acquainted with 
two or three families resident within 
afew miles of the spot where I had 
taken up my habitation. With one of 
these (consisting of a widow lady of 
rank and her two grown-up daughters) 
Thad been previously acquainted in 
) London, and at other places. They had 
been recommended by the medical ad- 
vser of the youngest daughter, who 


was threatened by a pulmo 
tion, to try the-elihets of ag =e at. 
the ~_ of the island, 
agreeably § 
bitants + a beautiful villa, “a cot- 
tage of humility,” about three miles 
from my own cabin at the Under« 
cliff, ey were agreeable and ac~) 
complished women ; and a few hours. 
spent in their company formed a plea 
sing and not unfrequent variety in my 
solitary life; and in the dearth of so- 
ciety incident to their insulated re~ 
treat, my fair friends condescended to 
tolerate, and even to welcome the ec~. 
centric old bachelor with their most 
gracious smiles. One November even= 
ing my ramble had terminated at their 
abode, and I had just drawn my chair 
into the cheerful circle round K Se 
table, when a powdered footman en~ 
tered, and spoke a few words in am 
terious half whisper to the elder lady, 
who smiled and replied, “ Oh, tell 
her to come in ; there is no one here 
of whom she need be apprehensive.” 
The communication of which assu« 
rance quickly ushered into the room 
my new acquaintance M t Cam 
bell. An old rusty black sl “se 
drawn down lower than usual over her 
face, and her dingy red cloak (under 
which she carried some bulky parcel) 
was wrapped closely round a figure 
that seemed endeavouring to shrink 
itself into the least ible compass. 
At sight of me she started, and 
dropt her eyes with a fearful curtsey. 
** Ah, Margaret !” I exclaimed, too 
well divining the object of her dark- 
lingembassy. But the lady of the house 
encouraged her to advance, laughing 
ly saying, “Oh, never mind Mr ——, 
he will not inform against us, though 
he shakes his head so awfully— We: 
have you brought the tea ?”—*‘ 
the lace, and the silk scarfs?” chimed 
in the younger ladies, with eager cu- 
tn rkling Biel their eyes, as they 
ost dragged the important . 
with their own fair hands, Han es 
neath the woman’s cloak. “‘ Have 
you brought our scarfs at last? what 
a time we have been expecting them !” 
—* Yes, indeed,” echoed Lady Mary; 
“and, depending on your of 
rocuring me some, I have quite 
is for tea—There is really no 
dependance on your word, Mrs Camp-~ 
3 and yet I have. been at some 


pains to impress you with a just sense 
of your Christian duties, amongst 
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which you have often heard me re- 
mark, (and I am sure the tracts I have 
iven you inculcate the same lesson, ) 
t a strict attention to truth is one 

of the most essential—Well ! where’s 
the tea?”—“ Oh ! my lady,” answer- 
ed the poor woman, with a humbly 
ting tone and look, “ if you 

id but know what risks we run to 
get these things, and how uncertain 
our trade is, you would not wonder 
that we cannot always oblige our cus- 
tomers so punctually as we would 
wish—I have brought the silks_and 
scarfs for the young ladies, but the 
tea———” “ What ! no tea yet? Real- 
ly it is too bad, Mrs Campbell; I 
must try if other people are not more 
to be depended on.”—‘ Indeed, my 
lady, we have tried hard to get it for 
your ladyship ; but there’s such a 
wy ey -out now, and the Ranger 
has been lying off the island for this 
week past, our people haven’t been able 
to get nothing ashore, and yet I am 
sure my husband and son have been 
upon the watch along the beach, and 
in the boat these three nights in all 
this dreadful weather ; and to-night, 
though it blows a gale, they’re out 
again ;” and the poor woman cast a 
tearful shuddering glance towards the 
window, against which the wind beat 
dismally, accompanied with thick dri- 
ving sleet, that half obscured the 
glimpses of a sickly moon. 

The lady was pacified by these as- 
surances, that the foreign luxury 
should be procured for her that night, 
if human exertions, made at the peril 
of human life, could succeed in land- 
ing it. The silks, &c. were examined 
and approved of by the young ladies, 
and finally taken and paid for, after 
some haggling about “the price of 
blood,” as the purchase-money might 
too justly have been denominated. 
Mrs Cambell received it with a deep 
sigh, and, humbly curtseying, with- 
drew from the presence, not without 
(involuntarily, as it were) stealing an 
abashed. glance towards my counte- 
nance as she me. She was no 
sooner out of the room than her fair 
‘customers began to expatiate, with 
rapturous volubility, on the beauty 
-and cheapness of their purchases—an 
inconsistency of remark that puzzled 
me exceedingly, as, not five minutes 
before, while bargaining with the sel- 
ler, they had averred her goods to be 
of very inferior manufacture, and 
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exorbitantly dear. ‘ Ay, but,” 
served the prudent par ng x! - 
were in such a hurry, or you 

have made better bargains; but it's 
always the way—and yet I winked 
and winked at you both. I should 
have got those things half as cheap 
again.” deg 

Indulgently tender as I am inclined 
to be to the little whims and foibles of 
the sex, I could not, on the present 
occasion, refrain from hinting to 
fair friends a part of what was passit 
in my mind. At first they laughel 
at my quizzical scruples, and replied 
to them with the common-place. re. 
mark, that ‘‘ the few things they ox. 
casionally purchased could make no 
difference ; for that the people would 
smuggle all the same, and find e. 
couragement from others, if not from 
them.” And when I pressed the ques 
tion a little further, suggesting to their 
consciences whether al/ whoencouraged 
the trade were not, in a great measure, 
answerable for the guilt incurred, and 
the lives lost in the prosecution of it, 
they bade me not talk of such horrid 
things, and huddled away their recent 

urchases in a sort of disconcerted si- 
ence, that spoke any thing rather than 
remorse of conscience and purposed 
reformation. My ‘ sermonizing,” as 
it was termed, seemed to have thrown 
a spell over the frank sociability that 
usually enlivened our evening coteri¢s 
Conversation languished—the piane 
was out of tune—and the young la 
dies not in a singing m el 
mamma _ broke her netting-thread 
every three minutes, and, from a dis 
sertation on the degenerate rottenness 
of modern cotton, digressed insensibly 
into a train of serious observations on 
the dangers impending over Church 
and State, from the machinations.of 
evangelical reformers—ever and anon, 
when the storm waxed louder and 
louder, interspersing her remarks with 
pathetic complaints of the perverse 
ness with which the very elements 
seemed to conspire with Government 
‘against the safe landing of the pre 
cious bales. 

The storm did rage fearfully, and 
its eorensing, violence warned me t 
retrace my homeward way, Dek 
the disappearance of a yet glimmering 
moon should leave me to pursue It 
in total darkness. Flapping my bat 
over my eyes, and wrapping myse 


snugly round in the thick folds of 3 
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hage boat-cloak, I issued forth from 
the cheerful brightness of the cot- 
- ote into the darkness visi- 
pa the wild scene i —— 
magnificent it was! My path lay 
ong the shore, against —o ] —_— 
tdinous waves came rolling Im jong 
, with a sound like thunder. 
Sleet, falling at intervals, mingled 
with the sea surf, ‘and both were dri- 
yen into my face by the south-east 
, with a ms pe Bored a = 
uently to pause an r breath. 
en tnkaien of loude were hurried 
in sublime disorder across the dim 
struggling moon, whose pale light 
gleamed at intervals, with ghastly in- 
distinetness, along the white sands, 
and on the frothy summits of the ad- 
vancing billows. As I pursued my 
way, buffetting the conflicting ele- 
ments, other sounds, methought, ap- 
to mingle in their uproar. The 

deep and shrill intonation of human 
voices seemed blended with the wail- 
ing and sobbing of the storm; the 
creaking and labouring of planks, the 
lash of oars was distinguishable, I 
ought, in the pause of the receding 
waves. I was not deceived. A mo- 
mentary gleam of moonlight glanced 
on the y hie sails of a vessel at some 
distance from the land, and one of her 
boats (a-black speck on the billows) 
was digeernible, making her way to- 
wards the shore. At that moment, 
another boat close in shore shot by 
with the velocity of lightning, and at 
the same instant a man rushed quick- 
ly by me, whose tall remarkable figure 
recognized for Campbell’s, in that 
dim momentary glance. He darted 
on with the rapidity of an arrow, and 
immediately I hearda long shrill whistle 
re-echoed by another and another from 
the cliffs, from the shore, and from 
the sea. The moon had almost with- 
drawn her feeble light, and I could 
no longer discern any object but the 
white sands under my feet, and the 
sea foam that frothed over them. 
More than two miles of my home- 
ward path was yet before me; and in 
their progress I should have to cross 
two gullies furrowed through the sand 
by land-springs from the adjacent 


cliffs, Intermingled and bedded in 

these were several rocky crags, and 

portions of the foundered cliff, amongst 

which it was easy to pick one’s day- 

light way ; but the impenetrable gloom 
Vor. X. 
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that now enveloped every object, made 
me pause for a moment to consider 
how far it might be safe.to continue 
onward in my wave-washed path. A 
light streaming ‘from one of the win- 
dows of Campbell’s cottage, a few fur- 
longs up the , decided the result 
of my deliberation, and I turned to- 
wards the little dwelling, purposing to 
apply there for a lantern and a guide, 
should the younger Campbell chance 
to be at home. 

I had no nee to tap for admit- 
tance at the humble door. It was open, 
and on the threshold stood the mother 
of the family. ‘The light from within 
gleamed across her face and figure, and 
I could perceive that she was listening 
with intent breathlessness, and with 
eyes rivetted, as if they could pierce 

e darkness, towards the quarter from 
whence I was approaching. My steps 
on the loose shingle at length reached 
the ear, and she darted forward, ex« 
claiming, “ Oh, Amy! thank God! 
here’s your father.” “The young wo- 
man sprang to the door with a ficht, 
and its beams revealed my then une 
welcome features, instead of those of 
the husband and father. “ Oh, sir! 
I thought”’——was poor Margaret's 
eloquentlyunfinished ejaculation, when 
she discovered her mistake ; ‘ but you 
are kindly welcome,” she quickly add- 
ed, “ for this is no night for any 
Christian soul to be out in, though my 
husband and son ——Oh, sir! they are 
both, both tossing in one little boat on 
that dreadful sea ; and that is not all, 
the Ranger’s boats are on the look out 
for the lugger they are gone to meet, 
and God knows what may happen—I 
prayed and beseeched them for this 
night only to stay peaceably at home, 
such a night of weather as was work- 
ing up; but all in vain; we had pro- 
mised my lady, and the cargo was to 
be landed to-night—Oh, sir ! my lady, 
and the like of she,’ little think” —— 
And the poor woman burst into tears. 
This was no time for admonition and 
reproof, or for the consolatory remarks 
so often addressed to the un apPy of 
“<1 told you it would come to this,” 
or “‘ This would not have happened if 
you had listened to me,” or, “‘ Well, 
you have brought it all upon yourself.” 
The consequences of their illicit traffic 
were now brought more forcibly home _ 
to the minds of these poor people, by 

the agonizing suspense they were en- 
4L 
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during, than they could have been by 
any arguments I t have labour- 
ed to enforce. I did my best to calm 
their terrors. To dispel, them was im- 
possible, while the tempest raged loud- 
er and louder ; and independentof that, 
there wereother too reasonable grounds 
of apprehension. .I suggested the pro» 
bability of Campbell not’ being in the 
boat, as he had passed me on the beach 
so recently ; but at all events, he was 
abroad in a tremendous night; and 
with a desperate gang, expecting and 
armed against resistance. Forgetting 
Toy own purpose of borrowing a lan- 
tern to continue my homeward path, 
{ entered the cabin with the distress- 
ed females, whose looks thanked me 
for abiding with them im this their 
hour of need. A cheerful fire bright- 
ened the interior of the little dwelling, 
where neatness and order still bore 
testimony that the habits of its inmates 
had at least been these of peaceful in- 
dustry. ‘The fire-light gleamed ruddy 
red on the cleat brick floor ; a catved 
oak table, and a few clumsy old chairs 
of the same fashion, were bright with 
the polish of age and housewifery ; and 
one, distinguished by capacious arms, 
a high stuffed back, and red cushion, 
was placed close beside the ingle nook, 
the accustomed seat of the father of 
the family. His pipe lay close at hand, 
on the high mantle shelf, where # pair 
of brass candlesticks, a few china cups, 
some long-shanked drinking glasses, 
and sundry tobaceo stoppers, of fan- 
tastical figure, were ranged in symme- 
trical order. The dresser was elabo- 
rately set out with its rows of yellow 
ware ; its mugs of various shape and 
quaint diversity of motto and device, 
its japanned tray, and mahogany tea- 
ehest, proudly conspicuous in the mid- 
dle. The walls were hung round with 
nets, baskets, and fishing apparatus, 
and to the rafter various articles of the 
same description were appended ; but 
Campbell’s« mene istwoclum- 
sy pistols, rested not on the hooks he 
was wont to call his armoury. An un- 
finished net was suspended by the 
chimney corner, at which the youth- 
ful widow had apparently been em- 
ployed. She resumed her seat and 
shuttle, but the hand that held it 
rested idly on her lap, while her eyes 
were rivetted in mournful solicitude on 
the anxious countenance of her mo- 
ther. There was something peculiar- 
ly interesting in this young woman ; 





not beauty of feature, for exe 
pair ef fine dark eyes, shared by lagh 
of unusual length, there’ was, nothi 
uneommon in her “and 
her naturally datk and m 
pane was tinged with the ‘sali 
ue of sickness ;—her lips were t 
than her cheek, and her uncom ’ 
tall figure, slender and_fragile’as the 
reed, bowed down with the languor 
of weakness and sorrow. But when she 
lifted up those dark eyes, their melans 
choly light was touchingly expressive, 
and in unison with the general cha. 
racter of the slight shadowy frame, 
that seemed almost transparent to. the 
workings of the wounded spirit within, 
Amy’s young heart had never recovered 
the shock of her William’s untim 
death, and her timid tender natun 
was weighed down ander a perpetual 
load of conscious self-reproach, that 
for her sake, and that of her infants, 
her father and her brother had enga- 
ged in the perilous unlawfulness of 
their present courses. As she sat looks 
ing on her mother’s face, I could per. 
ceive what thoughts were pas&i 4 
her mind. At last a large tear, that bad 
been some time collecting, swelledover 
the quivering lid, and trickled. slowly 
down her cheek, and rising epee” 
and letting fall the netting and shuttle, 
she eame and edged herself on. the 
corner of her mother’s chair, and 
ing one arm roundsher neck, and hi 
her face on her shoulder, sobbed ov 
** Mother !”—“ My Amy! my deat 
child!” whispered the fond paretit, 






‘ 


tenderly caressing her, “ why should — 


you always reproach yourself so? You 
who have been a good dutiful child, 
and a comfort to us ever since you were 
born. Before your poor father fell into 
evil company, and listened to, theit 
temptations, did we not contrive to 
maintain ourselves, and you and your 


dear fatherless babies, by honest indus. - 


try ; and where should you have taken 
refuge, my precious Amy, but 

your parents roof ?” A lookof eloquent 
gratitude and a tender kiss was Amy's 
reply to these fond assurances. For® 
few moments this touching intercourse 
of hearts, beguiled them from the in- 
tense anxiousness with which they had 
been listening to every sound from 
without ; but the redoubled violence 
of the storm fearfully roused them 
from that momentary abstraction, 
they started and looked in each other's 
faces, and then in mine, as if 
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»éouifort; when, alas! I had only 
pd y to bestow.’ The conflict of 
and waves was indeed | tremen- 
dous, and I felt, too forcibly convinced, 
thatiiftthe poor Campbells were indeed 
exposed. to it; im their little fishing 
boat, nothing short of amiracle could 
save them froma watery grave. ‘There 
are apo wieodaiate Sector 
contra soight have 
See fected by the crew of the lug- 
without help ‘from:shore, and, in 
e. case, the prolonged. absence of 
the-father and erste arise from 
théit having p ‘with them. to 
some inland place of concealment. ‘he 
ility of this suggestion was ea- 
gerly caught at by the conscious. pair, 
but the ray of hope gleamed with tran- 
sient brightness : A gust of wind, more 
awful than any which had preceded 
it, rushed past with deafening uproar, 
and,as it died away, low sobs, and 
shrill. moaning lamentations, seemed 
mingled with its deep bass. .We were 
all alent, now straining our sight from 
the'cabin door into the murky gloom 
without, — now gathering together 
round the late blazing hearth, where 
the neglected embers emitted only a 
fitful glimmer. The wind rushing 
a every chink and cranny, wa- 
ved to and fro the flame of the small 
candle, declining in its socket, and at 
last the hour of twelve was struck by 
the old clock that “ ticked behind the 
door” in its dark heavy case. At that 
momenta large venerable looking book, 
that lay with a few others on a hang- 
ing shelf, near the chimney, slipped 
from the edge on which it rested, and 
fell with a dull heavy sound at Marga- 
ret’s feet. It was the Bible that had 
belonged to her husband's mother, and 
as she stooped to pick it up, and re- 
Place it, she perceived that it had fallen 
openat the leaf, where,twenty-two years 
back from that very day, the venerable 
parent had recorded, with pious grati- 
tude, the birth of her son’s first born. 
“Ah, my dear son! my good Mau- 
rice !”” ejaculated the heartstruck n-o- 
ther; “I was not: used to forget the 
day God gave thee to me—Thou wert 
the first to leave me, and now’ ——~ 
She was interrupted by the low inar- 
ticulate murmur of a human voice, 
that sounded near us. We all started, 
but Amy's ear was familiarized to the 
tone—it was that.of one of her little 
ones talking and moaning in its sleep. 
The small chamber where they lay 
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opened from. that we were in, and the 
young mother crept softly towards the 
of her ing infants... She was 
still bending over 
door. was mee Ry + open, and 
Campbell—Campbell - himself, burst 
into the cottage. Oh! with what a 
shriek of ecstacy was he, welcomed ! 
With what.a rapture of, inarticulate 
words, clinging ¢mbraces, aiid tearful 
smiles !. But thejoy, was:ttansient, and 
succeeded by asudden chill. of mame, 
less apprehensions 5! for, disengaging 
himself almost tougbly-from the arms 
of his wife and daughtet, he staggered 
towards his own old: chair, and flinging 
himself back in‘ it,.covered his face 
with his, clasped hands. One: only 
cause for this tearful agitation suggest- 
ed itself to his trembling wife. .“‘My 
son! my son!’ she. shricked out, 
ing her husband's arms, “ what 
ve you done withhim? He is dead! 
he: is murdered! Oh ! I'knew it would 
come to this,””—*< ‘Peace; : woman !'’ 
shouted Campbell, in:a voice.of thun- 
der, uncovering his. face.as he started 
up wildly froma his chair, with a look 
ot appalling fierceness—‘‘ Peace, wo- 
man ! your son is safe ;” then his/tone 
suddenly dropping to a low hoarse 
murmur, he added,..‘‘ ‘his is not his 
blood,” and he flung on: the table his 
broad white belt, on which the tokens 
of a deadly fray were frightfully ap- 
mt. ‘* Campbell,!’’'I cried, ‘* un- 
ppy man! what have you done? to 
what have you brought your wretched 
family? For their sakes, escape, escape 
for your life, while the darkness favours 
you.” He trembled, and looked itre- 
solute for a moment, but immediately 
resuming the voice and aspect of des- 
perate sternness, replied, “‘ Itis too late 
—they are at my heels—they tracked 
me home ;” while he. yet:spoke, 
the trampling of feet, and the shout of 
loud voices was heard ; the door burst 
open, and several rough looking men, 
in the garb of'sailors, rushed into: the 
cottagé. ‘‘f Ah! we have you, my 
-man,” they vociferated—‘‘we have you 
at last, though the: young villain 
given us the slip.”—~“ Villain!” shout- 
ed Campbell; “ who dares call ~ son 
a villain?” But checking himself in- 
stantaneously, he added, in a subdued 
quiet tone, “ but I am in your power 
now, you may do what you will ;” and 
‘ once More he seated himself’ in sullen 
submissiveness. The women clung 
weeping round him, his unhappy wife 
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take.” He neither spoke nor moved, 
nor lifted up his eyes from the ground 
on which were fixed. “‘ No mis- 
take at all, m »” said one of the 
men, “ he has only shot one of our 
poe, that’s all, and we must just fit 
im with a couple of these new brace- 
lets.” And so saying, he began fasten- 
ing a pair of round Camp- 
belt's wrists. He offered no resistance, 
and seemed indeed almost unconscious 
of what rtm ing, when a re a 
Amy’s children, 4 pretty little girl o 
four ears old, who ieee been awa- 
kened by the noise, had crept softly 
from her bed, and made her way un- 
ived towards her grandfather, 
burst into a fit 7 a sobbing, and 
climbing up upon his knees, and clasp- 
ing her Tittle arms about his neck, and 
laying her soft cheek to his dark rough 
eu, Maped out, * Send away naughty 
men, grandad—naughty men fright- 
en Amy.” re 
The springs of sensibility that seem- 
ed frozen up in Campbell’s bosom were 
touched electrically by the loving tones 
and caresses of his little darling. He 
h her to his bosom, which began 
to heave with d congalsive sobs, 
and for a moment the tears of the old 
man and the child mingled in touch- 
ing silence. As he clasped her thus, 
the handcuff that was already fastened 
tohis left wrist, pressed painfully on her 
tender arms, and as she shrunk from 
it, he seemed first to perceive the igno- 
minious fetter. His brow was wrung 
with a sudden convulsion, but its dis- 
tortion was momentary, and turning 
to his weeping daughter, he said quiet- 
- ly, “ Amy, my dear child! take the 
poor baby ; I little thought, deat lamb ! 
) she would ever find hurt or harm in 
her old grandfather’s arms.” It was a 
touching seene—even the rough sail- 
ors seemed affected by it, and ve | 
were more gently [ cevguers their 
of fitting on the other manacle, when 
again steps and voices-approached ; a- 
in the door opened, and a second 
nd appeared at it, a group.of sailors 
likewise, bearing amongst® them a 
ghastly burthen, the lifeless y of 





ean 





the unfortunate young man who had 
been shot in the execution of his duty, 
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‘Epeg fist: 
by the rash hand of the wretthed ext 
| matey us, whose aim was note 
fatal, for having been almostiane 
consciously taken in ‘the bustle. 
te conflict. ‘ We've nn 
our boat, and we could not ‘let ‘hi 
bleeding on the beach,” said ong 
the new comers, in reply to an ‘exdy 
mation of surprise from those who 
fore occupied the cottage. Camy 
itation was dreadful—He ‘ty 
uddering, from:the sight of his 
tim. The women stood petrified with 
horror. I alone retaining some’ 
possession, advanced to examine if Iw. 
man aid might yet avail to caves 
poor youth, who was laid (. i 
corpse) on three chairs, near the door, 
Comprehending my purpose,’ the hi 
mane tenderness of poor Mi 
nature surmounted her agonizing feel. 
ings, and she came trembling to assist 
in the painful examination, The y: 
man’s face was turned from us tows 
the wall, and almost covered by'the 
luxuriant hair, (a sailor's pride) whith, 
escaping from the confining tibbot, 
had fallen in dark wet masses over his 
cheek and brow. His right hand hung 
down from his side, and on taking it 
into mine, I found that it was 
cold as marble, and that no pulse was 
—— in the artery. Margaret 
ad, as expeditiously as her agitation 
would permit, unclosed his sailor's 
jacket, and checked shirt, and though 
she started and shuddered at the si 
of blood thickly congealed over his 
som, she persisted’ heroically in’ her 
trying task. His neck handkerchief 
hat been previously untied, and stuff- 
ed downas a temporary pledget into the 
wounded breast. In removing it, Mar- 
garet’s finger became entangled bya 
black string passed round the ’s 
neck, to which a small locket wassus- 
pended. She was hastily moving itaside, 
when the light held by one of the sailors 
oe pe the or EN (a perforated 
ket piece) and here e glancing 
en it at 5 goes ioe a 
choaked exclamation burst from her 
lips, and, looking up, I saw her stand- 
ing moti: :less, Soomhion, her hands 
clasped together with convulsive enet- 
gy, and her eyes almost wr 
their sockets, in the stare of im 
bable horror with which they were 
rivetted on the suspended token. “At 
last, a shriek (such a one as my ears 
never before heard, the recollection of 
which still curdles the blood in my 
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ai burst from her lips, and brought. spair. Once more she repeated, in the 
ales hee hter and banhend (even the same calm, del itaue, “ Who is 
; man roth: the py that, Richard ?”. and. suddenly leaning 
Pry , she stood. in forward, dashed aside from the face of 
ssa | earful contemplation. She looked up the corpse the dark ‘that had hi- 
‘ ag husband (on. Wire now pees concealed! ‘2 ‘thang there!” 
Bt drops of agony were thickly ga- shrieked—‘f, I) knew it was m 
ae Fd whose white dips..quivered son!” and bursting into a frenzied 
with the workings of a. tortured spirit) laugh, she called out, f Amy! Amy! 
dhe gazed up in his face.with sucha your brother iscome home! come 
ook as I shall never forget. It was home on his birth-day !—Will nobody 
ne of horrid calmness, more.fearful to bid him welcome ?. Richard, wont you 
iol than the wildest expressions of to, your son, to.our dear Mau- 
self | passionate agony, and grasping his fet- rice! wont you bléess him on his birth- 
Tu: | tered band y in one of her’s,.and day?” And snatching her husband’s 
‘de | with the other pointing to the perfoe hand, she endeavoured to drag him 
lyn nted gold piece, as it lay on the man- towards the ele face of the dead. He 
00% m of the dead youth, she to whom this heart-rending appeal was 
hy | aid in a slow steady voice, ‘ Look addressed, replied only by one deep 
ets there! what is that?-—Who is that, groan, which seemed ‘to burst up the 
bel, | Richard?” His eyes rivetted them- very fountams of feeling and of life. 
sist | elves with a ghastly stare on the ob- He staggered back afew paces—his 
jet to which she pointed, then wan- eyes cloged—the conyylsion of a mo- 
“t ea wildly over the lifeless form be- ment passed oyer his features, and he 
the | fore him ; but thetremulous agitation of fell back as inanimate as the pale corpse 
ich, his frame ceased, the convulsive work- that was still clasped with frantic rap- 
ott, | ing of the muscles of his face changed ture to the heart of the brainstruek 
this | into rigid fixedness, and he stood like mother. 
ing oe petrified in the very burst of de- nie eie C. 
it 
ly NOVEMBER, 7.) fie; 
was - In Six Sonnets. - aes 
— “ No. I. 1 | 
; Stow y the glittering morning star ines, 
at As, from if toate Pm eastern skies, ' 
4 ‘The sun comes forth with a forlorn uprise, 
og And on the grass a pearly hoar-frost shines ; 
| Athwart the bosom of the waveless lake, 
of In volumed mass, a thin blue vapour broods ; 
f. Still, and immotioned are the leafless woods, 
And not one bill to music is awake : 
Where, oh! ye minstrels of the pry mom 
a Where are ye fled, that thus the wn of day 
Me Ts silent, and the hills, in -bare array, 
! Look down on fields of all their honours shorn— 
7" No marvel that the heart should feel forlorn, 
. When even the silence tells us of decay ! 
No. IL. 
; How chill and cheerless is this barren scene! 
if With haze and cloud the pale sky ever glooms, 
er And the shorn sun, with powerless ray, illumes 
i. Forest and field, where beauty erst hath been. 
ds The golden grain, and honied clover flowers 
te Fabgb-s  sie and, on the breezes borne, 
m Sere bier leaves from the dark branches torn 
je Dance diazily among the faded bowers ;— 
te Prone o’er the stece ies seen and. muddy tide, Aver 
it From bleak and barren hills, the river pours,“ 
£3 And, downward to the ocean as it roars, =, 
of Washes lone perish’d flowers on either sidé ;“ 
y Above—beneath—the wandering eye deplores 
Ravage and ruin, everywhere descried ! ! 
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November. In. Six Sonnets. 


Hos 90M) yf No. EE 
Waar art thou, Beauty, but a baseless dream ? 


A gilded halo that beguilés the eye; 
A glorious rambow, spanhing eartl and sky, 
To fail'and fade—a momen alee | 
Te seems but lay, When these bure walks t: 
| With of every tint‘gnd hue were spread; 
When, from a thousand bra overh 


The ripening fruitage hung—now tangled stalks, 1g 3) 


leafless boughs that, to'the wintry air, 


Lift ap their heads, all sheltetless and bare, 


alone are left of summer's gaudy store ; 


 Pouts forth his melancholy minstrelsy, 

' A funeral > for pride that is-no more !! 
‘ act ' No. IV. ° 

A pr blue haziness o’erhangs the sea, 
wae here and there, upon the surgy tide, 
Mas eedidon tad tien 

Against the opposing toil heavily : 

On sullen wing the sea-gull wheels nl 
‘To isles remote, in crevice dank to dwell 

Be bleakest fasting beyond Pst utmost swell 

Wy i igh, its di ray :— 

The wild waves curl their ble: ina toiny heads ; 
From the.cold north the wind impatient raves ; 
Tumultuous murmurs through the ocean caves 

Ring dismal ; while the gloomy tempest spreads 
Athwart the joyless deep ; the showers down pour, 
Toss the rough main, and drench the sandy shore. 


No. V. 

Tue sun descends, his long and feeble ray 
Lies on the waters ; the forsaken glades, 

The cottages, and trees long heavy shades 

Behind them cust, as sinks the lingering day ; 

The labourer’ leaves his toil, and homeward wends ; 
The oxen low "mid pastures brown and bare; 
4 fitful, ae the re il! and biting air, . 

A tive cry the widow’d partridge sends. 

Séhion of deepest thought! what eye can turn 
Untouch’d to gaze thy fading ‘scenes ? what heart, 

As to the past memory strays, 


regretful 
Struck with a change so’ mournful, would not start ;— 


Dread lessons to us, who are few of days, 
November ! thou art fitted to impart !! 


No. VI. 
Now when the shortening day its crimson eye 

Closes iu haste, a calm delight it yields --.; 

To wander lonely through the twilight fields, 
And mark the evening star gleam out on high ! 
While, mournfully, a twilight mantle lowers 

On hill and vale, dim forest, and blue stream ; 

And cottage windows, with a casual Gleam, 

Spek of Senate potas Os ling, bowers ee hos 
. shortning s! and nights of dreary L. 
How emblematic of. the fate of man 

Are ye, and of his fast declining strength, 

His chequered lot, frail life, and fleeting ? 


Thousands have fall’n since joyous spring 
the next be ours ! 


A 


Tts smiling course,—say, 
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possessed a 
though melancholy, somewhat 


Tuxre are a few fine days, which 

y occur about the end of Oc- 
ber or beginning of November, and 
immediately before the setting in of 
winter, which, as far back asI can re- 
collect, have r, and 
plea. 
dnginfluence, over my feelings. ‘There 


-[igan enfeebled but soothing mildness 


ia the light of day, nearly allied to the 
TP oan-take A ind of Sab- 
ath pause, interrupted only at inter- 
vals by the-eall of the cow-herd, or the 
thud of the fowling-piece, prevails. 
The fields and inclosures are just clear- 
ed of their harvest treasure, and the 
web of the gossamer extends in unbro- 


| ken and floating pathway over stubble 


and lea. Vegetation is every where 
passing rapidly into decay; and the 
brown-breast, and solitary chirp of the 
“Robin,” accord well with the wither- 
ed fern and seared leaf,—with that 
sombre aspect of colouring, which tree 
and forest every where put on. In the 
appropriate wii picturesque language 








of Seripture—‘‘ The earth mourneth 
and languisheth——Lebanon is asham- 
ed, and withereth away—Sharon is 
like a wilderness—and Bashan and 
Carmel shake off their fruits.”’ There 
are a great many reflections, which not 
only spontaneously, but as it were ur- 
gently, offer themselves to one’s con- 
sideration at this season, ‘all closely 
associated with the appearance of ex- 
ternal nature. A few of these which 
occurred to me, or which, upon reflec- 
tion, I can now imagine: actually did. 
occur, when I was a few days ago en- 
gaged in a solitary, and somewhat of 
4 protracted ramble, I shall endea- 
vour to recal. It is in fact by such si- 
lent and occasional communings with 
one’s self, that the heart is quieted and 
made better ; and it is in the hope 
that some of your readers may happen 
to be of the same opinion, that I have 
thus presumed on your attention. 
on is now that the Labourer'is about 
enjoy a temporary mitigation of 
the Season’s toil His little store of 
winter provision, having been hardly 
earned, and safely 1 » his counte- 
nance brightens, and his heart warms 
with theanticipationof winter comforts. 
As the day shortens, and the hoars of: 


November Breathings. 


€ NOVEMBEB BRRATHINGS. 


«i Whe leafiées trees my fancy pleabes. |} 6; ) 
Their fate resembles mine.”--Bunws, ),! 


darkness increase, korea the’ aenpetic affec. 
tions are. awakened anew by a closer 
and more lengthened, Revetn The 
father is now oneé more in the midst 
of his family ;~the child is now once 
more on the knee of its parent ;—and., 
She, in whose happiness his. heart is 
principally interested, is again permit- 
ted, by the blessed privi of the 
season, to indredse, and to participate 
his enjoyment. 

It is now that the Husbandman is 
repaid for his former risk and anxiety, 
that having waited patiently for Kae 
former, and the latter rain, “ Ae builds 
up his sheaves, loads his waggons, 
steeks his stiles,” and-replenishes his 
barns,~—-that he is prepared, or at least 
authorized to exclaim, in the fulness 
of a grateful’ heart-—** ‘Soul, take thy 
rest, for the work of the season is ac-, 
complished, and the year hath been 
crowned: with the: Great Creator's 
bounty.” 

It is: mow. thats the ‘Moon begins 
again to renew her claims to the gra- 
titude of the rustic Lover, as he tra- 
vels fearlessly, on,,threugh glen and 
over heath, up to the very window, 
and ‘clese to. the very,secret corner, 
where the fair object.of his Travel is 
waiting to acknowledge the long-ex- 
pected signal. 

It is now that men of study and li- 
terary pursuit are admonished of the 
season best suited: for the acquisition 
of knowledge.; Learning is opening 
her gates, and night. is fast advancing 
her claims to the renewed labours of 
the Student—to those evening hours 
of watching and reflection, and inves- 
tigation, which will so amply repay- 
the trouble. To those individuals 
whom @ love of knowledge has re- 
deemed: from a world sunk in sen- 
suality, and in thepursuit of gain, 
this season is heard te address herself 
in the words cf sacred inspiration— 
“ If thou criest after know , and 
liftest up thy voice for understanding, 


‘if thou scekest her as for silver, and 


searchest for her as for hidden treasure, 
she shall undoubtedly promote thee— 
yea, she shall sring thee to honour— 
she shall give to thine head an orna- 
ment of ¢race—a crown of glory shall 
she deliver to thee.” ©". 
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sions are borne home w 
and that “ the man,” 


‘the heart ; 


of “ the moralist ;” for what: season 
reminds us so directly as the present, 
of the ** hoary )” and yed 
energies of age? 

Weare craddled on the knee of age— 
our earliest recollections, and our most 


sincere and genuine affections, are as- 
sociated with the cmap eer 7 and 
the wrinkled brow—with venera- 


ted Individual, it may be, who took 
an interest in our infancy ; and who, 
amidst the infirmities and languish- 
thent of declining years, found, it is 
probable, some degree 4 refreshment 
in our very ignorance and inexperience. 
It is exceedingly pleasing, Mr Chris- 
topher, to run up'in meditation to the 
date of our very earliest impressions— 
to penetrate, as it were, that November 
darkness which ‘is ever deepening over 
the first stage of our Fen live, 
as it were, anew, amidst the scenes and 
the incidents, and’ the companions of 
other years— 
“To mark each form that pleased our 
stripling prim 
“ By distance: hallow'd, and endear’d by 
time.”’ 
And it is over these objects which have 
passed away—over the sainted images 
of those who have gone down to the 
dust; that the heart now hovers with 
an intense and even a solemn feel- 
ing! But old age is not only a sub- 
ject of natural retrospection in regard 
to others ; it is likewise one of seri- 
ous anticipation in ee of ourselves. 
We look back onthe period of our 
life that is past—on the measurement 
of thirty or years, by which the 
field of our recollection is bounded,— 
and we are struck not only with the 
shortness, but with the ever increa- 
sing velocity of our years. How 
long to us in early life did-a summer 
day of our varied amusements ap- 
pear—what an infinity of pleasure, 
what a multitude of events, what 
a rapidity of transition from hope to 
ossession, from aim. to attainment, 
rom purpose to performance !—but if a 
single day at this period appeared to be 
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It is now too, that the footsteps of endless, how inconceivably 
contemplation are found amidst the in our then i 
ruins of the year, and that the soul. was the Yeari that ' 
surrenders herself most readily to the of so many sputho—shae 
quietudes of a serious thoughtfulness broken down into so many weeks—and 
—that deep and pterrven | impres- 


ost: in spite ration! But has not every. 
of himself, is compelled ‘to assume the passed, taken something from th 
bearing, and entertain the sentiments parent duration of its successor, 


ienced 


those weeks again composed of dg 
every ond af tteniongotnenaiel 


as from the actual 
It-is but a tale as it were of 
our childhood, our boyhood, our 
and however lengthened our; 
lives may —— period which 
te come, will one. day appear, 
comparatively shorter still These 
we every day descending into thevale 
of years—into the Novembenof 
our being, with an every day incrénsdl 
velocity. ‘+ Yooh 
- This season forcibly reminds ‘agit 
the instability of those Forms unde 


which vegetable, and, by analogy,ati. 
mal life, appears to us. aioe 
ceive of nature, indeed, co 

ing, respects her forms her 


** essence,” if any idea can atealh ie 
— to 7 we know tie 
thing. It is with ‘‘ form,” howevey 
and not with “‘ essence,” that : 
conversant and connected. — It:isn¢ 
little value to the being whose fornbis 
about to be completely changed 
dissolution, to be canna that cot 
sence, or original elements of his frame, 
are imperishable. It is-witha . 
lar combination of substance, a form 
designated “ Man,” that we are-¢on+ 
versant, and it is respecting this;come 
bination that our anxiety exists. And 
what is the demonstration of Novem 
ber upon this subject >—It pointsex 
wrote: to the waste and the. “ wear’ 
around—to the surface of the earth: 
much changed in its aspect, andim 
vested with a new and a deathelike 
character ; and it bids us discover inte 
what secret recesses are retired thos 
pleasing, and variegated, and multix 
“ orn “7 rane: ra 
ately associated our hopes o: ; 
our dauntions of beauty onl benefi« 
cence. And it carries us still on 

on the wings of faith, and om those 
alone, to the “ spring which shall-visit 
the mouldering urn”--to that evente 
ful period when dissolvi‘on shall give 
place to reunion, and the affections and: 
the sympathies of the heart shall re« 
establish their claim over all that wat 
once virtuous, and lovely, and ites 
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decay—-that it is uninfluenced by sea~ 
it is the same yesterday, 
and for ever?”’-——Yes; those 


se sgh a 
a is carefully 
intai The of many plants, 
sad the eggs of many insects, are now 
buried, or about to be in the 
asth; but the season of winter over, 
and the influence of light and of heat 
again fully establi and we shall 
behold, a 
experience has made it familiar to us, 


our decay— 

prmbipr er ait yu dren ere = 
thousand yee?s ago ; and when we, 
have been forgotten on the earth, these 
will still contimue the objects of per- 
eeption and ‘affection. Others, in all 
the buoyancy of childhood, in all the 
im ity of youth, im all the 


glory, — viaets more: yand 
lmpressi in the unvarying per- 
manency of their character. The stars 
which arrested the attention and di- 
rected the motions of the ancient Pa- 
triarch, in his desert migrations with 
his flocks and with his herds—the 
constellations which rose upon the 
adventurous bark of the Pheenician, 
as he boldly braved the uncertainty 
and turbulence of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and subjected the immutable features 
of heaven to his and conve. 
nience—-the same “ clarissima mundi 


under which he learnt— 
“ Quid faciat letas segetes, quo sidere 
terram 


s* Vertere.”’ 
Thesame “ twilight us,” * whose 
ascent taught the shepherd of Arcadia 
to pen his flocks, and secure his fold— 
the same “ Seven Stars,” and * El- 


* wand,” and “ ” whose eleva- 
tion: in the Athens 2. marked the 


advance of the winter night, and re- 
gulated, without the help of clock or 
wateh-work, the evening pastime or 

of eur more immediate and 









646 November 
there is behind the whole of this pass- 
ing syst ene an Existence 
is panes immutable ;— 
it is to this !—oh, it is to this! that we 
eling. As the shi Mariner, a- 
midst the tossing of the breakers, ad- 
heres to the solid and immoveable rock, 
—as the adventurous boy, when every 
bending and brittle branch has p- 
ven way under his feet, and beneath his 
grasp, embraces. eagerly the firm and 
unshaken trunk,—so y, amidst 
the changes and the instabilities which 
a November state of being exhibits, 
do we adhere to—do we embrace, the 
“ Rock of Ages,” —* the Tree of Life,” 
which in the outskirts, as 
it were, for there all is death and dan- 
ger,—but “in the midst,” in the very 
* centre” of God’s vast universal a 
pameg vem eri eternity —our 
ven of ev repose, is, conse- 
quently, situated—not amidst the com- 
— and rare: ape and changes, 
distractions approximating 
forms, but far and away, into the un- 
searchable depths of that celestial dis- 
tance, which ever, as it farther recedes, 
partakes more sublimely and invi- 
tingly of the and excellence of per- 
manent being. Oh, to be there! where 
the “ Omnia mutantur” pe pemie 
and the “‘ Passeth away” of revelation, 
~ 7 = more—where — ae 
jects upon whi y are 
fixed,-—where the elm that supports, as 
well as the ivy which clusters around it, 
are equally immortal ;—oh, to be ba- 
thed in that immutability, which per- 
vades, and supports, and hallows all 
omn-shiak leaves no part vulner- 
able by accident, or exposed to decay, 
but which, whilst it unites, and asso- 
ciates, and combines, forbids all risk or 
fear of future tion! And thanks 
be to “ Him” whose message we have 
heard, and whose name we bear, and 
whose authority we reverence,— quod 
imus hic est 1” —** And I saw a new 
ven and a new earth ; and I heard 
a great voice out of heaven, saying, 
“‘ BEHOLD THE TABERNACLE OF GOD 
18 WITH MEN, AND THERE SHALL BE 
NO MORE DEATH.” , 

How comes it, then, Mr North, that 
whilst the works of man are visited 
and valued, on account of the associ- 
ations of antiquity which they are 
calculated i 


to awaken—whilst weprowl, 
with prying curiosity and veneration, 
about he tomb or broken 


arch, and figure to ourselves the for< 


-tiful and variegated 






Breathings. “Dee 

mer sons and daughters of , 
different, in many respects;: 
with whom we are ourselves 
sant,—how comes’ it, that: 
every day allow our i ; 
excited, and our hearts to be imtenegg, 
ed in such objects and 
we so seldom cast — of ae 
or of corresponding interest; ‘upg 
those great, weeiiten and ‘4 
works of God, within whichiwem, 
entrenched,-——and which fromleym 
eminence and valley, from: th 
ven above, and the earth 
loudly challenge our attention? Whg 
is the comparative antiquity ‘of 
Castle or Abbey—of that pillaror: 
mid, upon which the soul settles 
in so deep a reverie of reflection andy. 
neration, when contrasted with:thate 
the Plain itself upon which ‘itis sig, 
ated, or the rock where it fs foun 
or the mountains amidst the repebses 
of which it hath arisen and decaye 
Is there any object of Art whichem 
contend in antiquity with the Iam 
naries of heaven—with that «light 
which sprung embodied,—and 
led into ceaseless motion, out 
eval darkness, and which carries:the 
mind up even to a period in ably 
anterior to the existence of Man him 
self? The Egyptians, and the Greeks 
and the Romans, built, or construtt 
ed, or framed this or that objectof our 
soul's veneration, and we fall down and 
worship before these works which tle 
skill and the strength of mam hay 
rendered so permanent. But’ what 
work of Man can come into 

tition with the durability of Nature? 

Can the form antedate the substance? 

Can the mole-hill, which shoots 

and subsides in a season—the goutd 

which expands, and withers dowmina 
day, claim, or gratify your anti | 
research, whilst the very rocks: upon 
which you tread, and ocean over whith 
your eye is carelessly glanced; ares 
manifestly impressed with the’ charac 
ters of duration and immutability #: 
But if at any time the antiquated 
remains of art-—the ruined edifice,and 
decaying tower, become objects of 
more than ordinary interest, it issue 
ly at this season. A few weeks:ago® 
and the naked and mouldering ruins 
were concealed, and com i 


observed, amidst ae fal, 
which 








and tree, and branch, and leaf exhibit 
ed. These forms have i 
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chased. idly away, by the breath cannot, in any case, yield’to the ap- 
of November ; surface of the earth proach ef winter; or disappear under 
igtow equally bare and exposed with the. -of times” its 
ihedecayed superstructureit supports ; aving pursued some such train of 
fe'trees of the surrounding forest thought as ‘the above, a few days ago, 
igeinow themselves equally torn and till I had drifted considerably, both 
yainous with the turretsthey surround ; mentally and corporeally, out of my 
fhere.is nothing now on the surface reckoning, I was suddenly arrested ‘in 
¢fethe landscape to come into com~- the current of my reflections, and-m 
with those objects upon which attentiondi toa number of 
we approach of ‘winter effects no dren who were disporting themselves, 
perceptible change—with the mould- seemingly with great glee and enjoy 
“no battlement, which lifts its head ment, on the banks of the Eden in 
idst the clouds,—or the mutilated immediate neighbourhood of the “good 
gthway, which opens up its Goth- town of C****,”" ‘The mind is never 
jespan from beneath. ‘These objects better prepared for the enjoyment of 
sow receive us like friends, who, with- cheerfol company, or exhilarating ideas 
éut any parade of promise or of smile, and emotions, than after it has had its 
have yet stood the test of time and ad- full swing of thoughtfulness and se- 
versity, ‘They are the “ Cordelias” of rious meditation—I have seen thetruth 
ur winter rambles, and present us of this exemplified by many an old 
with’subjects of interesting reflection, woman at a“ faneral dregy ;” by many 
when their elder sister, Vegetation, has 4 venerable and pious Clergyman ona 
refused us other entertainment. Sabbath evening,—and if I may be per- 
_‘Bhere is yet one “existence,” mitted the privilege of a reference:to 
which, as it never has partaken of myself, bymy ownconductand feelings 
form or modification of being, remains, upon the present occasion. So, 
and must ever remain, undissolved :— ing a little eminence from which I 
“Mind—soul”—that within us, which could observe the juvenile sports, I 
thinks, and feels, and wills, and acts. seated myself quietly upon a “ moss- 
this “ formless,” uncompound- covered stone,” and in @ few seconds 
simple Unity, neither time nor was completely and very agreeably in- 
circumstances can act as asolvent. All terested. 
that is visible—all that iseven-eapable, Now, Mr Christopher, if you are one 
by the power of imagination, to be of those wise, sober, ‘prudential 
pictured out into shape and substance, ages, who, in all they do,:and in ail 
may, by some law or other of Nature, they say, and in-all they write, have a 
he decomposed, and the shape, and constant reference to a certain length, 
the particular substance, may be de- and breadth, and altitude of character, 
ranged and destroyed; but the soul which they have adopted for them- 
ofan, like the great * Parent Spirit selves as the proper standard, who are 
himself,’ is one and indivisible: Into alwayssaying, or thinking, or express- 
its native elements that cannot be re- ing by action, “how will this ‘conduct 
duced, which already exists, and can or that deportment suit—how will it 
only exist in an elemental condition. become me !” If, I say, you are one of 
Outof being that cannot, by any exist- those old musty fusty Prigs,—why you 
ing arrangements, be driven, which are not the man I took you for-—nor 
a charter of existence, equal in will you enter at all into 'my present 
authority, and similar in privilege, feelings.—I ean sit, man! a whole day, 
with all the first elements of dependent and have often done it too, on the pa- 
existence. So long as “ Nihil interit” rapet of a bridge, ame: oe into 
is written over the doorway of the the smooth pool below; 0 ing the 
universe, so long must that which rs, ‘‘ dead mans plump” which they cut, 
independently of mode and manner, the bells which they raised, and the 
continue to ne. What, then, is it to successive and widening circles which 
me that the woodland is now strewed played off and off to both bank and 
with the wrecks of the season, and that stream. Did you ever skip slaties, man, 
the church-yard has’ become a No- or swim them, all scaly and dry, adown 
vember repository of dissolution and the current? Did you ever play with 
decay? The formless, ae in- ‘ Rent-heads” at “ soldiers,” decapita- 
conceivable “ Existence,” which is ting hundreds of ithe enemy with one 
properly and incontrovertibly “Self,” single veteran, but tough necked and 








pine ome tnd held them bua im warlike feats. = 
humming to your bour’s upon its occiput, 

- Have you’ never the ly.-of the under water 
hour of theday from the “Dandelion?” having a whi on thick: Sberhgeah of 
Have you never made ponds of rain- thrust immediately across doen 
‘water after a flood, and exulted in see« ‘‘ veneration.” chewed che seat 
ing them fill? Have you never con- which had long shared 
structed a “ boat” with a ‘ paper sail,” ochintyleferd-ather es 


compass, 
you had collected? Have you never themselves scarce, had taken tothe 
sependahactsermbesbby ove ving of bones, and were venturing'ty 
over a gullet, and leapt te observe erect a very respectable “‘ Coll 
success of your contrivance? Have over the bleaching relics of 
you never flown your mn, with a “Surely,” said Ik toa 


well papered and nicely tail, superinnns oats 
and sent up from time to time the ra~ ct tbe ty 
pidly i ?—I speak <taurely, Sir, ieee seindehal 


net of the “ Colambian’'t mysteries of hallowed ground, and must have beet: 
“* Hy-spy,” “ Clecking-broad,” and once appropriated to quite other pur: 
g "~-these are sports into which poses than those by which it is'now’ 
even most saturuine and heavy- so shamefully profaned.” The Figure 
headed Dols that aclass,iscom- looked me stedfastly in the: face,iag: 
pe to join-—But I say, and I swear if to inquire whether or not I were a 
ite~if you have never entered with a in earnest in my vituperative 
degree of enthusiasm, of which even interrogation ; and, with its hands i 
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yet, the very recollection is most plea- its breeches pocket, proceeded, withoub 
sing, into > the above-mentioned anvuse- taking any further notice of my ine 
youhave never been, “ se- quiry, on its way.—Frustrated in this 
melimbutus,” you had better trudge.— attempt, I submitted quietly toomy)! 
You are no fit Editor for Ebony, let fate, waiting the approach of ratheray 
me tell you,—nor ean you appreciate more stylish looking appearanee, which? 
how much from my seat of grey stone came up whistling, and seemed to take 
and convenient elevation I enjoyed a particular interest in this new linet 
the ‘‘ fum below.” But my pleasure of road. My inquiry, however; was 
was only of short continuance, for equally unsuccessful on this as omther 
look rather more attentive- former occasion ; and had not a works’ 
face of a Scar beneath me, man who was within hearing of my’ 
under end along which anew roatl had question, referred me very at 
been lately driven, I thought I could fle ‘6 the wa himsel,” as he was’ 
diseover dike a ““ bone” pro- onteas a little figure,’ 
jecting eut from the brow ; and to my ae ame leasing expression 
upon a more cl ottentumanenrStbalioret eae 
aceutate survey, I found: that the ma- departed just as wise as I came. 
he pomeranian meen peng this snatotgaliaun dignitary, 





Vide Travels of Christwplter Columbus the younger. ae 
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rece. this se correctly; but now 
io second method.”-—“" My se~ 
con papery angen lor 
for which the one I have mentioned 
. is only 4 substitution, - It is the plain 

comment sense proceeding, upon which 
churehes and manses are ilt, and 
upheld ; let it be in case the 
duty of those concerned wi the sup-~ 
port of our religious establishment, to 
protect ‘the dead, as well as to find 

iritual. comfort and advice for the 

ving, and the whole object is cee 
<¢ But ate there not many old Cathe- 
drals and monastic Cemeteries,” said I, 
« which are not properly under the su- 
perintendance of the i of the 
adjoining soil ;—but which having, at 

ion, escheated 


pect: 
ed to the royal protection ?”—‘“ In all 
mentioning them. In regard to the such cases,” interrupted my ‘ Mentor; 

we had thus pene te eut up, who, in tact, became apparently _ 
| learned that, previous to union inapatient at my ignorance, “ wherever 
of that parish with the adjoming and the ‘ sapeniorlty rests, whether in 
more ary fo a si be- Town-council, honey oe Prince, up-' 
to t i «© St. on that ‘ Proprietor’ ise rests 

rec :” and that the ground had so ‘ onus’ of having the burial-ground 
long been in crop, and pasture, as to properly inel eee 7 come It 
eflace every memorial (from the sur- is indeed more than you are 
face at least) of its former appropria- probably aware of,” continued my new 
tion; “But is there no remedy,” said acquaintance, the light of —— 
I, ‘for this evil, for a most glaring and seeming to kindle in his eye, “ - 
revolting evil it is ? Is there no method ner in which not only old and disused 
whereby the Land can be made to pro- ‘ Cemeteries’ are neglected, but even” 
tect its own dead, and the pick-axe those which are appropriated men 
andshovelcan be kept out of the graves semt use, are exposed to waste and di- 
of our ancestors?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied my lapidation. All over the country, and 
intelligent Informer, “there appears to in the kingdom of Fife in particular, 
me to be two ways, by which this object this is the case ; and from the 
ma as i the one of these when the in the ‘ kirk-yard dyke’ ' 
m you find very simply and feel- admit the Minister's cow, or his Visit~ 
ingly stated in Gilbert Burns’s letter or's poney, to that extreme advance * 
to the editor of his Brother's works.— of profanation,—when the village herd - 
‘When my father,’ says this most of swine are permitted and invited by 
judicious narrator,. ‘ feued his little the attractions of the place, to take up © 
p near Allowey Kirk, the wall their daily rendezvous, young and . 
of the church-yard had.goue to ruin, pig and dam, among the ° auld 
and cattle had free liberty of pastur- through stares, —there is, not unfrex 
, it. My father, with twe or three quently, a most supi and culpable in- 
other neighbours, joined in an appli- attention and igence, on the part 
cation to the Town-council of Ayr, of those ‘ by law concerned. Provi- 
who were superiors of the adjoining ded one small corner or two continue 
land, for liberty to rebuild it; and to be protected by a square . 
raised, by subscription, a sum for in- having @ black door, orsamented with 
closing this ancient cemetery with a suitable sprinkling of 
wall. Hence,’ adds he, ‘my father loured and inverted tears, where the 
came to consider it as his burial-place, more-honoured and more-fortunate 
and we learned that reverence for it ashesof the principal Proprietors ma 
people generally have for the burial- -rest,—all goes on as it has gone,—and, 












650 
with an occasional reflection it may 
Sevouted. yotlhdencs, seipoaiang te 
fa er, i 
shamefulness of all this, matters pass 
from father to son, from generation to 
generation, without any. suitable re- 
paration or amendment. I know,” eon- 
tinued my Instructor, ‘a church-yard 
at this moment, which is still the bu- 
rial-ground of the parish, and through 
the corner of which a mountain tor- 
rent has forced its way. This breach, 
notwithstanding the instances in which 
even entire coffins have been swept 
off by the flood, has never been, and 
is not at this hour, repaired. And 
there is a story current ef an honest 
Labourer’s mother, who, after having 
been fairly—and as her son deemed, 
immoveably fixed in the earth, ina 
season of continued rain, was found, 
upon his return home from thefuneral, 
to have reached, by help of the torrent, 
his own door before him. Of no 
country that I knew or have read of, 
nor of any other age or state of society, 
however rude and uncivilized, can this 
i allegation,—‘* that they 
shew di to the ashes of their 
Forefathers,” be made with so much 
truth asof ourown,—of reformed Pres- 
byterian Scotland in particular. One is 
almost disposed, upon taking a survey 
of this truly-melancholy subject, to 
wish back again that “ hallowing and 
Catholic faith,” which, whilst it con- 
secrated the very ground in which the 
dead reposed, by this means suffi- 
ciently guarded them from all viola- 
tion or disturbance; or, at least, to 
take shelter under the guardian wings 
of the younger, and more courtly sis- 
ter, “ Prelacy,” who, in this respect, is 
little behind her elder relative.” ‘To 
this sentiment, (subjoined [) rising, 
and looking me, I can never, 
notwithstanding all my reverence for 
the ashes of the dead, accede, whilst 
I inhabit a county where’ the happy 
| ee mer Presbyterian a were 
t supported, and seal- 
ed with blood ;—where a Mill, a Ha- 
milton, and a Wishart suffered,—a 
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Knox and a Melville ‘a 
aroused and a manly N: y it 
on that very Moor now ‘imi 
under my view, firm-and 
in the cause of civil and 
freedom.” Hereupon, “‘ my frie’ 
for our intimacy, t , 
when we met—or, as we 
are apt to word it; “ 
had gradually ri 

very like friendship, ‘proposed ow 
tiring to talk the subject over, mig 
at our leisure, upon a wen of 
what he — Pee 
stout.” To which * proposal ha 
acceded, and having, upon sconl 
thoughts, added to the Porter a conye. 
nient accompaniment of mutton 

and rum-toddy, I spent one of the 
piest evenings I have for some time 
enjoyed, in company and conversation 
with a man, who, after having lived4 
bustling and an anxious, and some- 
what of a political life, amidst “‘ Town. 
councils” and ‘* county-meetings,” 
has now retired from this busy annoy. 
ance to enjoy his friend, his glass, and 
the inexhaustible resources of an acute 
and a vigorous mind. At what hour 
we parted, and what additional time 


iito 





passed before I reached home, ate 
questions of curiosity only, and of no 
importance whatever. 

Suffice it to observe, in conclusion, 
that although there existed no previ- 
ous arrangement, or connexion, oraf- 
finity, betwixt the current of my me- 
ditations and the little trivial occur 
rences I have just circumstantially sta- 
ted, yet I could not help thinking to 
myself on my way home, that a cunning 
and ingenious reasoner might contrive, 
without any very extraordinary stretch 
of generalization, to bring both sub- 
jects under one rule, and might insti- 
tute no very unnatural alliance be 
twixt the neglected and scattered bones 
of dead men, and that vegetable de- 
vastation which November exhibits 
Adieu. Yours, &c. 

NONDESIGNATUS, 

Nov. 23, 1821. ; 





* You may talk of your Youngs and your Ambroses as you please. Whoever has 


had the good fortune to ex 


perience the comfort, civility, and accommodation which are 


to be had at ‘* Macnab’s,” will be apt to become a very testy and troublesome guest 


anywhere else. 
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" MAROLD’S GRAVE. 


#Pictaviensis and Orderic say that he was buried on the beach ; most of the histo- 
tans, that the body was given to his mother without ransom, and interred by her order 
Waltham. A more romantic story is told by the author of the Waltham M.S. in 
the Cotton Library, Jul. D. 6, who wrote about a century afterwards. If we may be- 
lieve him, two of the canons, Osgod Cnoppe, and Ailric, the Childe-maister, were sent 
to be spectators of the battle.. They obtained from William, to whom they presented 
ten marks of gold, leave to search for the body of their benefactor. Unable to distin- 
guish it amongst the heaps of slain, they sent for Harold’s mistress, Editha, surnamed 

the fair,’ and the ‘ swan’s neck.’ By her his features were recognized.”’—L1nGARD’s 


History of England. 





There, where — stretch of yellow sand, 
Sparkling beneath the ities of noon, 
Bends gently inward on the land, 
Like crescent of an eight-days’ moon,— 
So lovely is that fatal coast 
Where England’s liberty was lost.— 
Ah ! woe is me, that ever there 
The best of Saxon blood wasished,' 
That first the Norman foot should tread 
Upon a spot so calm and fair. 


There—midway, where the sunny shore - 

Shelves, smoothly, to the wavy blue,’ 

The fishermen, in days of yore, 

Would land, while yet the day was new ; 
And wives and maids greet their returning, 
Blythe as the fresh wreath of the morning ; 

Though now degraded serfs, they wait, 

The sullen youth and fearful maid, 
Pale as those flowers that grow in shade, 

Beneath their tyrant’s gloomy gate. 


Oh! Freedom, thou art worth the strivmg— 
Where Slavery once hath drawn his mesh, 
The very air cannot refresh; 

The very day-beam not enliven.— 

Their golden skies may glow serenely, 
Their scented groves may flourish greenly ; 

But the wreaths that would our brows emblossom, 
The flowers that seem to meet our smile, ’ 
Disgust us when they most would wile— 

Like gems upon a harlot’s bosom. 


And all is silent, desert now, 

Save that there is one noteless spot, 

By some kind foot.’tis ne’er forgot, 
Still you may find it. Wond’rous how 
The form that haunts that scene so fair, 

Still leaves her simple traces there, 
And still some sad device appears, 

Which drooping wreaths seem to enclose, 
As if that untired mourner’s tears 

Were ceaseless as the wave that flows. 


For whether, in warm autumn’s glow, 
The waves seem languidly to fall, 
That scarce their voice is heard at all, 

The murmuring is so hush’d and low, 

8 
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And the clear ripple curls to break, 
Soft as a tress on Beauty's cheek,— 

Or whether the roused billows roll 
Before the blast their foam and spray, 
And seem to course into the bey, 

Following, like racers to the goal ;— 


There, be it sun-shine, be it storm, 

When the wild waters have receded, 
Unknown, unheeding, and unheeded, 

Ts seen to glide a slender form ; 

And may trace her fragile hand, 
And little foot-print on the sand ; 

And there she hath some viewless shrine, 
And scatters many a flow’ry token, 
And seems to s like one 

Tears, salter than the ocean-brine. 


She brings each earliest bud, that hastes, 
Blushing to hei} the spring's return ; 
She brings the latest rose that wastes 
Above the year’s funereal urn ; 
And when the storm the ocean treads, 
And the pale stars have hid their heads, 
Trembling to hear the waters sweep, 
And the hoar winter hath erawl'd forth 
Slowly, from out his dreary north, 
She wanders there,—though but to weep. 


Where most the bruising foot hath trod, 
bare +3 the eat dear daisy seen, 
And still a ring of 
Marks where the lightning shakes the sod :-— 
Love, shrinking as theu seem’st to be, 
What others fear emboldens thee, 
And thy impress is seen alone, 
(As flowers, entomb’d by earthquake shock, 
Will leave faint limnings in the rock, ) 
On hearts that fate hath chill’d to stone. 





Ask, why she comes—and comes to weep,— 
Her name and race if ye would seek,-— 
The Hind, whose pittance serves to keep 
The — in — — : 
An shall, , make r 
Thus—with his Be thoolk, on hie eye— 
He is a scared, though kindly slave, 
And hath but listen’d from some screen, 
Some nook—these woes whieh she would have 
Unheard at least, if not unseen. 


As years, with sullen flow, by, 
‘en grief will find a sokt decline. 
And she will sit and muse and sigh, 
Still an less by word than sign. 
But when moon red and broad, 
Above the deep, on his wy road, 
I’ve heard her scream—loud as those may 
Convuls’d at heart with some strange shock, 
And laugh,—fantastie—as the spray 
When the wild billew meets the rock— 


* * * * * * 
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Harold's Grave. 


* ba: scoop’d his grave the ocean-brim, 
There, on the green-flood’s very verge, 
That, every sun, the restless surge 

Might sweep away all trace of him. 

But yet, methinks, he’ll better rest 
Even in the changeful ocean’s breast, 
Than in yon field’s sepulchral bed, 
Where every day some armed heel, 
That help’d to thrust down England’s weal, 
May stalk above his lowly head. 


“ Yes—even the hireling priests are gone 
To hymn the scornful Conqueror, 
And leave their—loyal love—to her, 

The worm—they would have trod’ upon.’ 

Though they have left me here alone, 

And kneel before the Norman’s throne, 

I still can weep, and ask the waters 

To see his tomb—and wait their leave— 

There’s no one to revenge these slaughters, 

But there’s a heart still left to grieve. 


“It was an hour of agony 
F’en now I feel that mortal sick’ning, 
Those fainting pangs of soul—to see 
The corses gash’d, and life-blood thick’ning, 
And still to be compell’d to trace 
The lites of each distorted face— 
But oh! when I had fix’d mine eye 
On his pale brow and rayen hair, 
And when they let me kiss them there, 
What bliss it would have been to die! 


——‘ They say, the day—the hour he perish’d, 
The peacock that his hand caress’d 
Did droop and hide ; nor those that cherish’d 
Could tempt him to his wonted nest. 
He would not grace the victor’s gate, 
Nor help to swell his insolent state ;— 
But when the autumn leaves were strewn, 
And the bare boughs the blasts were shaking, 
He died—contented and forsaken ; 
So hard it is to’ pine—alone. 





“* But summer leaves are still the greenest, 
And turn them where the beam falls strongest ; 
Even so, the men whose souls are meanest, 
Where fortune’s kindest, smile the longest. 
Yet there’s a charm in a true grief 
For one beloved—a wild relief 
In constant, though in hopeless sorrow ; 
And if to-night the envious wave 
Shall snatch these chaplets from his grave, 
I’ve sweeter flowers and tears to-morrow. 


* The laurel I'll bring, with the bitter ruae— 
The rose, and the violet’s breath of gladness, 
And that shade-loving lily, of tender hue, 
In its dark broad leaf—like love in sadness ; 
And the stately flower of the chesnut tree, 
In sign of his‘nobility ;— ue 
4 
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The milk-white cups, that arch to the sky, 
And the drooping leaves, recal to mind 
The soul so gentle, yet so high, 


That could be lofty, and still be kind. 


“* And, as the wreath must soon decay, 

And the waves sweep o’er it, where ‘tis lying, 
O would that, so, I might pass away, 

And their hour of blow be mine of dying. 
I ask no more, but calm to rest, 
On the grave of him that I loved best, 

To share his tomb so wild and lonely, : ( 
By foes and friends at once forgot, : 





Where the eye of memory glanceth not, 
And the wave and moon-beain visit only,” 


T. D. 





THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


** And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the Mount of Olives.” 


1. 


Messias. 
Now is the Father glorified, 
And I in him and he in me ; 
Now will he glorify his Son, 
And seat him at his side. 
A little while, and ye no more shall see, 
Nor follow me where I am gone: 
Our toil is well nigh finish’d now, 
And heaven and earth, andseaand sky, 
Before the Son of Man shall bow, 
When he is lifted high ! 
A crown shall be around his brow— 
And death and hell shall sink and die ! 
Peace be to him that giveth peace, 
And woe to him that worketh woe, 
The captived man shall find release, 
The proud oppressor fallen low, 
Shall feel his own sharp scourge, and all his 
tortures know. 


2. 
Semichorus Apostolorum. 
The King the prophets prophecied, 
The Lord of earth and heaven— 
Now to his chosen race is given ! 
Now hath the bridegroom sought the bride! 


And lighten on the sons of men, 
And every heart shall fear and bow, 
In silence then ! 


Rejoice ye lands ! Shiloh is come, And wonders, power, and mighty deeds 

And seeks in glory his long lost home. Shall mark his way even to the ends 
Now bid the trumpet’s echoes swell, Of all the earth, and where he leads Le 
Bear him intriumph to David’sthrone ! The stubborn proudest spirit bends, oo 
There shall our Lrd-for ever dwell, © When] have burstthefetters of thetomh Bi, 
And bless the land he call’d his own ! And at my Father’s own right ow 
3 With thousand saints in glory wl 

Chorus Apostolorum. Then shall the Holy Spirit come pe 

The lamp is lighted now, 5. 

No hand shall quench its beam again ; Semi-chorus. fic 
Yea, wide and wider shall it glow, Mourn, Israel, mourn ! an 
wi 
g 


Matt. xxvi. 30. 


When Moses stood before the Lord 
On Sinai, and heard his word— 
Thunders roll’d, and lightnings shone, 
And clouds were round Jehovah’s throne; 
Thesky was rent, the mountains reed, 
And high the mandates there reveal’d, 
But oh! what mortal tongue may say 
The wonders of the second day— 
When bands of seraphim shall bring 
Emanuel in all his power ; 
And cherubim shall hail their king 
Enthroned in Salem’s tower! 


4. 
Messias. 
Go on your way in peace, 
And walk before your God, 
In fear, in love, im righteousness. 
Let every earth-born jarring cease, 
And tread the path that I have trod; 
Through pain, and danger, and distress, 
A little while, and I shall sleep, 
And it is yours to mourn and weep 
Your lord and master gone. 
But fear ye not, you are my sheep— 
Still shall your Shepherd lead you on; 
The Comforter from heaven descends, 


Thy Lord is torn Pa 
With hate’ssharp knife, andenvy’sthom, 
Oh woe! oh woe! 








y say 
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That none may feel, and none can know ! 
Thy God is made a mock and scorn ; 


Weepfor the misery that cometh on thee, 
Yea, more dreadful will it be, 
Than when the fierce Assyrian won thee, 
And thy proud streets flow’d with a bloody 
sea! 


6. 
Chorus. 

Now, Sion, art thou cast away ! 

Thy name is sunk for ever ! 
Gone is thy pride and gone thy stay, 

Yea, thou art cast away ! 
Thy vine shall blossom never ;— 

Thou art everthrown in other lands, 
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And claps his wings in joy to hear 
The that tefls Hit death is hear 


Then shalt thou darkriess dread—but more 


the coming light ! 
8. 
Semi-chorus. 
Oh, who shall pray to God ! Oh woe f 
Who shall avert the destined blow ? 
What be the holy sacrifice ? 
When altars smoke and perfumes rise, 
Go, Israel, go! 
And weep and pray—QOh no! Oh no! 
Thy end is near. 
Thou shalt not tempt thy God again ; 
Now be thy portion wail, and fear, 





No friend shall weep over thee ;— Contempt and pain ! 
Cruel and hostile hands As thou received thy a ar be thy fate 
Wait to uncover thee ! with men. 
Thy glory is darken’d, and turn’d into 9 
ager ; Channa, 
Oh ae ancient deeds, where is thy What glorious. vision meets our eyes, 
How shall the Gentile glory now, A new Jerusalem in the skies.! 
That she the E Beth : For earth and sea have away 
> Empress low ; . ore 
Rejected of her Lord, and. spoil’d her for- And hark ! eternal spirits say— 
6 oi ae S 4 ‘¢ Now hath God fix’d histhrone with men, 
They eet le be.— 
7- No weeping rd again, 
Messias. And death thow shalt tok Be 
Yea from the fix’d foundation-stone, For all that were have passed away.”* 
Yon TFemple’s towers must fall ! No temple riseth there— 
The shrine where God had fix’d his God is himself their holy shrine, 
throne— The Lamb their temple fair ! 
The seat the Father ¢all’d hisown— They have no sun, no day, no night, 
Shall vanish all ! But God is their eternal light ! 
And dark and long the night shall be, And thousand saints in glory there, 
Where desolation hovers o’er Raise high their golden harps in air, 
Thy sons and thee ! Aad echo back the strain, 
Then shall be signs ne’er seen before, ‘¢ Worthy the Lamb who died to save, 
Yea signsin heavenandsigns on earth; = Who broke the bondage of the grave ; 
Then shall the dreadful word go forth ! Who died and lives again ! 
Thou art my chosen.tace no more; —_— His be the conqueror’s meed, for Death 
Whilethe proud eagle wings his flight, himself was slain !’’ 
Amid the darkness of the night, 
THE STEAM-BOAT ; 
Or, The Voyages and Travels of Thomas Duffle, Cloth-merchant iw the 
Salimarket of Glasgow. 
No. VIII. 

Wuew I had abundantly satisfied my curiosity with the curious things of 
London, I was admoni by my purse, which had suffered 2 sore. bowel 
complaint from the time of my arrival, that it beheved me to think of taking 
it to grass and replenishment in the Salt-market. Accordingly after settli 
counts with Mrs Damask, I got a hackney to carry my portmanty to the wharf, 
where I embarked on board the Mountaineer pelle ae God willing, 


to the Port of Leith. 


I had not been leng on beard when, le! and behold. who. 
flourishing his cane, but that nice, good-tempered, é 
and talents im the'abstruse art of song writing make such a figure in 


8 Magazine. 
_“ Hey, Doctor !” 
gude for sair een—w 


should I see, _ 
fat man, whose. eine 


I at length; “ Hegh, sirs, bata sight of you here is 
d’ye come frae ?” 
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The Doctor, who is a pawkie loon,as is well kent, said nothing at first, 
looking as it were down at me with an inquisitive and jealousin si 
out, in his funny way, “‘ Whar did that creature speak frae? Lord 
Tammy Duffle, how came ye here? What's ta’en you a gallanting pegs 
Salt-Market? I thought the Gallowgate would hae been the farthest ’ y 
tramps. But ye hae nae doubt been up wi’ a cargo o’ your loyalty to the Co. 
ronation. Lord sake, man, but I’m glad to see you: I have nae had the visi. 
bility o’ a Christian face since the Heavens kens when, Tammy.” 

In this way the Odontist for a space o’ time continued his mirthfal devicgs 
til) the vessel was put under way by the steam being set on, when we had 
sone solid conversation thegether—in the first place anent the news from 
Glasgow, of which the Doctor was in great want, by reason of his 
absence ; and in the second, concerning the Doctor's experience, and observes 
on the kingdom of France, and the city of Paris, appertaining thereto. But 
as it is his full intention to give the world some narration of his travels, it 
would be a breach of confidence to rehearse herein what he told+to me. 

While we were thus holding a jocose conversation, a gentleman that had 
the look of a divine joined in with us, and he being taken with the Doctors 
funny sayings, began to ettle at something of the sort himself ; and upon hig 
suggestion the Doctor, and him, and me, retired to a corner by ourselyey,. 
where the Odontist called on the steward to bring us a bottle of the portout 
his basket of sea-stores ; for the Doctor, being a man of a jolly as well.asa 
jocose humour, had laid in a plentiful extra supply of divers sorts of good wines, 


This stranger turned out to be no other than the Rev. Mr Birkwhistle, the 
Minister of Dintonknow. He is an elderly man, of a composed appearanee, 
with sumething, however, of a peeryweery twinkling about the een, which be 


trayed that he knew more than he let on. He had been at London on some 
pel affair anent the call of a minister ; but whether he had been on the 
and wasna successful, or merely as a visitant—ablins to spy the nakedness of 
the land, I'll no take it upon me to say ; but he had a fouth of queer stories, 
which it was a curiosity to hear of, in the manner that he discoursed of the 
same. Among others, he told us of a very surprising thing that befell himself, 


THE WIG AND THE BLACK CAT- 
Tate, No. XIII. 


“Bran twith the session,” the bounds and jurisdictions of ‘the 





said Mr Birkwhistle, “ I was invited to 
preach the action sermon at Kilmartin, 
and my new wig coming home from 
Glasgow by the Saltcoats carrier on the 
Thursday afore, I took it unopened on 
the Saturday evening in the box to 
the Manse, where I was to bide during 
the preachings with the widow. It 
happened, however, that in going in 
the stage-fly from my own parish to 
Kilmartin, a dreadful shower came on, 
and the box with my new wig there- 
intil, being on the outside tap of the 
pr A Nr boy and the rain fell, 
and by the help and colleagury of 
the tre, the sadits of the box are 
invaded, and the wig, when I took it 
out on the Saturday night, was just a 
clash o’ weet, 

“ At that time o” night, there wasna 
a barber to be had for love or money 
within three miles o’ the Manse ; in- 
deed I dinna think, for that matter, 
there was a creature o’ the sort within 


parish ; so that I could make no bet- 
ter o’t than to borrow the dredge-box 
out of the kitchen, and dress the wig 
with my own hands. 

“ Although Mr Keckle had been bu-, 
ried but the: week before, the mistress, 
‘as a’ minister’s wives of the right gos 
pel and evangelical kind should be, 
was in a wholesome state of composi- 
ty, and seeing what I was ettling at, 
said to me, the minister had a block- 
head whereon he was wont to dress 
and fribble his wig, and that although 
it was a sair heart to her to see ony 
other man’s wig upon the same, I was 
welcome to use my freedoms theres 
with. Accordingly, the blockhead, om 
the end of a stick, like the shank ofa 
carpet-besom, was brought intil ‘the 
room ; and the same being stuck into 
the finger-hole of a buffet-stool, Eset 
myself to dress and fribble with my 
new wig, and Mrs Keekle the while 
sat beside me, and we had some very 
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edifying conversation indeed, concern- 
the vexations of spirit that all 
is heir to. : 

“During our as I was 
nota deacon at the dressing of wigs, I 
was obligated now. and then to con- 

late and consider the effect of my 

ing at a distance, and to give Mrs 
Ieekle the dredge-box to shake the 
four on where it was seen to be want- 
ing. But all this was done in great 
sincerity of heart between her and me ; 
although, to be sure, it was none of the 
most zealous kind of religion on my 

to be fribbling with my hands 
and comb at the wig, and saying at 
the same time with my tongue, ortho- 
dox texts out of the Scriptures. Nor, 
in like manner, was it just what could 
be hoped for, that Mrs Keckle, when 
I spoke to her on the everlasting joys 
of an eternal salvation, where friends 
meet to part no more, saying, “‘ a bit 
pluff with the box there, on the left 
curls,” (in the way of a parenthesis, ) 
that she wouldna feel a great deal ; but 
for all that, we did our part well, and 
she was long after heard to say, that 
she had never been more edified in 
her life, that when she helped me to 
dress my wig on that occasion. 
“ But all is vanity and vexation of 
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spirit in this world of sin and misery. 

en the wig was dressed, and as 
white and beautiful to the eye of man 
as a cauliflower, I took it from off its 
stance on the blockhead, which was a 
great short-sightedness of me to do, 
and I prinned it to the curtain of the 
bed, in the room wherein I was in- 
structed by Mrs Keckle to sleep. Lit- 
tle did either me or that worthy wo- 
man dream of the mischief that was 
then brewing and hatching, against 
the great care aud occupation where- 
with we had in a manner regenerated 
the periwig into its primitive style of 
perfectness. 

* You must understand, that Mrs 
Keekle had a black cat, that was not 
past the pranks of kittenhood, though 
in outwardly show a most douce and 
well comported beast ; and what 
would ye think Baudrons was doing 
all the time that the mistress and me 
were so eydent about the wig? She 
was sitting on a chair, watching every 
pluff that I gave, and meditating with 
the device of an evil spirit, how to 
oe whe bravery that I was so in- 
dustriously endeavouring to restore 
into its proper pedigree and formalities. 
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I have long had a notion that black cats 
are no overly canny, and the condact 
of Mrs Keckle’s was. an evidential 
kithing to the effect, that there is no- 
thing of uncharitableness in that no- 
tion of mine; howsomever, no to en~ 
large on such points of philosophical 
controversy, the wig being put in or- 
der, I carried it tothe bed-room, and, 
as I was saying, prinned it to the bed- 
curtains, and then went down stairs 
again to the parlour to make exercise, 
and to taste Mrs Keckle’s mutton ham, 
by way of a relish to a tumbler of 
toddy, having declined any sort of 
methodical supper. 

* Considering the melancholious ne- 
cessity that had occasioned my coming 
to the Kilmartin Manse, I was be- 
holden to enlarge a little after supper 
with Mrs Keckle, by which the tum- 
bler of toddy was exhausted before I 
had made an end of my exhortation, 
which the mistress seeing, she said 
that if I would make another cheerer 
she would ack ape in a glass with me. 
It’s no my habit to go such lengths at 
ony time, the more especially on a Sa- 
turday night ; but she was so press- 
ing that I could not but gratify her, 
so I made the second tumbler, and 
weel I wat it was baith nappy and 
good ; for in the brewing I had an ee 
to pleasing Mrs Keckle, and knowing 
that the leddieslike it strongand sweet, 
I wasna ing either of the spirit 
bottle or the sugar bowl. But I trow 
both the widow and me had to rue 
the consequences that befell us in that 
night, for when I went up again intil 
the bed-room, I was what ye would 
call a thought off the nail, by the 
which my sleep wasna just what it 
should have been, and dreams and 
visions of all sorts came hovering about 
my pillow, and at times I felt, as it 
were, the bed whirling round. 

*¢In this condition, with a bit dover 
now and then, I lay till the hour of 
midnight, at the which season, I had a 
strange dream—wherein I thought my 
wig was kindled by twa candles of a 
deadly yellow light, and then I beheld, 
as it were, an imp of darkness dan- 
cing, at my bed-side, whereat I turn- 
ed myself round, and covered my 

head with the clothes, just in an 
eerie mood, between sleeping and 
waking. I had not, however, lain 
long in that posture, when I felt, as I 
thought, a hand claming softly over 
the bed-clothes like a temptation, and 
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it was past the cot of my power 
to think what it nalt'te. By and by I 


heard a dreadful thud on the floor, 
and something moving in the darkness, 
so I raised my head in a courageous 
manner to see and question who was 


there. But what I suffered, 
when I behebl Ey 


the dim glimmer 
of the star-light of the window, that 
the curtains of the bed were awfully 
shaken, and every now and then what 
I thought a woman with a mutch 
keeking in upon me. The little gude 
was surely busy that night, for I 
thought the apparition was the wi- 
dow, and that I saw Cluty himself at 
every other keek she gave, looking at 
me o'er her shoulder with his fiery 
cen. In short, the sight and vision 
grew to such a head upon me, that I 
started up, and cried with a loud 
voice, “ O! Mistress Keckle, Mistress 
Keckle, what's brought you here ?” 
The sound of my terrification gart the 
whole house dirl, and the widow her- 
self, with her twa servan lasses, with 
candles in their hands, came in their 
flannen coaties to see what was the 
matter, thinking I had gane by my- 
self, or was en with some sore 
dead-ill. But when the lights entered 


The Odontist, at the end of Mr Birkwhistle’s story, applied himself to seduce 
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the room, I was cured of my 
of amazement, and huddling i 
bed aneath the clothes, I expouy 
to the women what had disturbedzis 
and what an apparition I had seg 
not hinting, however, that I though 
it was Mrs Keckle. While I was thes 
re one of = maidens geid 4 
shrill skirling laugh, crying, “@ 
hon, he pele wt Y aud wate a 
no thing could be more humiliatiy 
than the sight it was ; for the t 
cat, instigated, as I think, by Diak 
himself te an endeavour to pull itdown, 
had with her claws combed out bot 
the curls and the pouther ; se 
was hinging as lank and feckless’ 
a tap of lint, just as if neither 
mistress nor me had laid a hand wpoy 
it. And thus it was brought to 
and testimony, that what I had 

me» eg was but the deevil of » 
black cat louping and jumping 
bring down ae. wig for a as 4 
to herself, in the which most singular 
exploits she utterly ruined it ; for ape 
on an examine next day the whole 
culty of the curls was destroyed, and 
great detriment done to the substance 
thereof.” r 








from her taciturnity a matronly woman, that uttered herself in a sort of Enge 
lified Scotch, or, as the Doctor said in a by way, winking with a drollery ts 
was itself an entertainment to me—“ Her words are just a mixture of pease and 


sweeties.” 


“‘ Madam,” quo’ the Odontist, “ as ye seem to have had some experience of 
man, ye'll just gie us a bit tig and gae by, in the shape of some wee couthy tale; 
and to help to oil the hinge of your tongue—hae, take a glass o’ wine.” 

* Ye're very obligatory,” said the mistress ; ‘‘ and I thank you for this great 


proof of your politesse and expedience. 
thing of a jocosity to entertain the like 
some years ago, 
fortunes that ever 
like me.’ 


TRAVELLING 


But deed, Doctor, [have met with no 
of you, saving a sore fright that I got 


which, in all particulars, was one of the most comical mix 
happened to any single woman, far less to a desolate widow 


BY NIGHT. 


Tare, No. XIV. 


“ Yx should ken, Doctor, and gen- 
tlemen, and ladies, that I am, by rea- 
son of birth, ntage, and education, 
an Edinburgh woman. But, in course 
of time, it so fell out, that when I was 
married, I found left a widow 
in the city of Bristol ; upon the which 
yevent I took up a house in Clifton,— 
nae doubt, Doctor, ye have heard often 
enough tell o’ Clifton,—and living 
there, as I was sa I wok a weary- 
ing fit te see. my and kin in Seot- 
land, and so set out in the coach, with 


~ 


the design and intent of travelling 
by night and by day to Edinburgh, 
straight through, without stopping 
Fil‘never forget, to the day I dig. 
what befell me in that journey, bya 
necturnal reciprocity with a peor young 
man ’ 


** We took him in on the road, where 
he was waiting for the carriage, with 
an umbrella under his oxter, and @ 
bundle in his hand, The sight of 
was a sore thing, for his eyes were 
and blue, his cheeks skin and bene, 
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ej.a host that was just dreadful. 
leath i ith his knuckle 


I said to the young man that 
were maki @ victim of 
He, however, no fear, say- 
was going home to try the be- 
of his native air. 

# When we came, I think it was to 
town of Lancaster, I steppit out to 
achop of dinner, leaving the lad 
in the coach, and when I had received 
grefreshment, and taken my seat again, 
[saw he was busy with his bundle, in 
the custody of "which he had a bottle 
anda veal pye. Heavens rve us! 
quo’ I, what poison is that ye have 
been murdering yourself with ?>—But 
he only laughed to see the terror I was 
in For a that, to think of a man 
with such a coughing host, eating e 

a peppery conservatory as a pye, an 
re of the dealt adsaecrs of a 
ly bottle, was a constipation of 
affliction that I cannot sufficiently ex- 


“ However, nothing happened for 
some time, but the coach hurled, he 
hosted, and the night it was growing 
dark ; at last he gave, as ye would say, 
a skraik, and fell as dead as a door- 
nail, with the pye and the bottle on 
the seat before me. 

“At first, as ye may think, I was con- 
founded, but presently I heard a lad 
that was ree with drink singing on the 
top of the coach ; so being my leeful 
lane with the dead body, I put my 
head out at the window, and bade the 

nto stop. It was by this time 
quite dark. 

“Til be very much obligated to 
you,” quo’ I to the driver, “‘ if ye’ll let 
the gentlemen that’s singing so blythe- 
ly come in beside me ; for the poor lad 

was here has taken an ill turn.” 

“The coachman very civilly consent- 
ed to this, and the drunken nightin- 

was allowed to come in ; but be- 

he got the door opened, I took 
care to set the corpse upright, and to 

it all in order with the bundle in 
its hand on its knee. 

“ Friend,” said I to the ree man, 
“ ve'll be so good as to keep this poor 

in a steady posture, for he has had 

alow turn, andmaybe it'll be some time 
he recover. 

_ “Fit do that,” said he ; and accord- 

ingly he sat beside the dead man and 
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held him up, as away the coach went 
with us all three. 

*¢ I wish, ma’am,” said the supporter, 
after having sat sometime silent, “that 
the man be not already dead, for I do 
not think he breathes.” 

** Don’t trouble him,” quo’ I, “ he’s 
but in a low way.” 

We had not gone far till he lifted 
the dead man’s arm and let it fall, and 
it fell like a lump of clay. 

** By heaven, he’s dead!” said my 
living companion in alarm ; “ he does 
not breath, and his hand is as power 
less as a knuckle of veal.” 

** Cannot you let the man alone,” 
said I ; how would you like to be so 
fashed if ye had fainted eng ? I 
tell you it’s no decent to be meddling 
with either his feet or hands.” 

Upon my saying which words, the 
drunken fool, holding up the body 
with his left hand, lifted one of its 
legs and let it drop. 

“© Madam,” said he, in a mournful 
voice, “he does not breath, he has no 
power in his hands, and his leg’s a 
dead log. I'll bet ten to one, he’s dead.” 

“Surely,” quo’ I, “no poor woman 
was ever so tormented as I am—what 
business have you either to bet or bar- 
gain on the subject? Cannot ye ina 
peaceable manner just do as I bid you, 
snd, heap the poor man in a christian 
posture P” 

“ But for all that, we had not driven 
far till the inquisitive fellow put his 
hand into the bosom of the corpse. 

** By jingo, madam,” said he, “ if 
this ben’t a dead man, the last oyster 
I swallowed is living yet—he does not 
breathe, his hand’s powerless, his leg 
can’t move, and his heart don’t. beat. 
The game’s all up with him, depend 
upon, or my name’s not Jack Low- 
ther.” ' 
“ Well, I declare, Mr Lowther,” 
quo’ I, “ I never met the like of you 
—who ever heard of a man dying in a 
stage-coach ? I am surprised ye could 
think of mentioning such a thing to a 
leddy. It’s enough to frighten me out 
of my judgment—for the love of peace, 
Mr Lowther, hold your tongue about 
death, and haud up the man till we 
get to Kendal.” 

“* I may hold him up—that I don’t 
refuse ; but ma'am,” said Mr Lowther, 
** the poor fellow is already food for 
worms. Feel his bosom, put in your 
hand—do pray. By Jingo, he is as cold 








asa frog,and as dead as a leg of mutton. 
I have given him sueh a pinch, that if 
he had a spark of life it must have 
made him jump.” 

“ Mr Lowther,” said I, with great 
sincerity, “ ye’re a most ex i 

rplexity, to nip the man in that way. 
T's enough to cause his death—I am 
surprised ye have so little regard to 
humanity.” 

‘* So with some converse of the same 
sort, we at last reached the inn door at 
Kendal, and when the waiter came with 
a candle to see who would light for 
supper, I said to him, “Let me quiet! 
out, for there’s a dead man in the coac 
beside me.” The waiter uttered a ~ 4 
of terrification, and let the candle 
in the dub, but in an instant twenty 


When the Englified Edinburgh lady had made an end of her story, th 
Doctor gave me a nodge on the elbow, and said with a winking, to let m 
he was but in jocularity, ““ Now, Tammy, ye’ll see how I'll squabash them ;” 
with that, he addressed himself aloud to the company of 
bled round us—saying how he was diverted by the stories . 
that he had one of his own to tell, more extraordinary than them all,’ 
other preliminary observes of the same sort, to waylay the attention.— 


THE ODONTIST'S MONKEY. 


Tate, No. XV. 


**T had a monkey once—it was just 
like a French wean—a’ mouth and een. 
It came from Senegal, or Gibraltar, or 
the Ape-hill of Africa—whilk o’ the 
three, gude kens. But it was nae ane 
of the common clanjamphrey that ye 
see at fairs—it was a douce monkey, 
wi’ nane o’ that devilry and chatter of 
the showman’s tribe; it was as com- 

as a provost, and did all its or- 
rs and ends in a methodical manner. 
Lordsake, but it had amaist as muckle 
gumpshion as my friend Tammy here, 
and I took a pleasure in the education 
of the creature—I have long had a 
conceit that the auld way of education 
is no conducted in a proper manner, 
and therefore I tried a new device o’ 
- ain with Puggy. Noo, attend to 
what am telling—for if ye dinna fol- 
low the thread o’ my discourse, ye’ll 
lose the end o’t alltogether. 

Ae morning I was sitting writing 
a bit sang for Blackwood’s—His Ma- 
gazine couldna go on without me— 
when I observed Puggy watching me 
wi the e’e of a philosopher or a pro- 
fessor—ye ken the ane’s as wise as the 
other—I took a vizy at the beast, and 
I saidtill’t, “ Puggy, come here,” and it 
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other lights came  andag 
gathered around us, while Mr Tigy 
jumped out of the carriage, likeg: 
ture by himself, and was like 
with the thought of having travelles 
thecompany of a corpse. And tobegy 
ly, it was not a very pleasant companys 
we had ; however, it gave me'a 
ing never to travel by night agus 
for I was needcessitated to bide ill 
coroner had made a questification 
my testimony, and I got no sleep4 
ther that night, nor for three’ 
with the thought of sitting in a ‘agg 
with a dead body, holding a veghg, 
and a brandy bottle in its 
every one must allow was a concurre 
of a very alarming kind to ® singe 


woman. —— 
taut 
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was on the table like a flea. “ 


thou think, Puggy,” quo’ I, “ rs 
could’st learn to write?”—I wag 
confoundit to see the thing at the 
words take a pen and dip it into the 
ink bottle, and then look up in my 
face and gie a nod, as much as to sy 
—“ T’ll try, set me a copy.” 
“* So I set the sensible beast a 
in strokes, and it then ooo after 
It’s strokes were better than mine=1 
was dumfoundered, and next tried i 
in the A. B. C.—no Chinese copiatir 
could Aes half so well.—* I'll re | 
something as good as a printing- 
or the lithography, o’ bree, neg 
said I, patting it on the head.— 
creature look’d up weel pleased wi’ 
compliment ; and then I wrote in 
text cat, and pointing to pussy, 
vas lying on the rug afore the 
‘4id—* Cart.’ Puggy gave a nod, a1 
immediately wrote cat, and pointit 
to baudrons, gave another nod, ond 
cat. ue 
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** Are ye no the devil ?” said I, starts 
ing back, and looking to see that it 
hadna a cloven foot. I then drew ii. 
my chair, and gave it another 
and for copy, set it ‘ HAND,’ 

6 
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was fash’d a wee 
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, and shewing: my own— wofd retcn.: 

did in the same man- at first, but by it suited the ac~ 

a humanity no to be descri« tion to the word, as Will Shakespeare 

this way on the first morni says, and I soon saw it understood me. 

it toread and write, and ven 4 like another Solomon.’ Then I wrote 

gp of every thing in the room, me, but without speaking it,, mind 

t me. that, and touched myself. Puggy like- 

“@The second lesson wasmorecurious wise wrote me, and, coming forward, 
thn the first. I tried to gie’t abstract touched me, and looking up in my 


ideas. |! There's no a professor o’ the 

ical nonsense, 0’ a’ the col- 

4an teach his whippersnapper 
like me. 

_& Tlaid a book on a chair, and going 

at the table, I went back 

ht the book to it, and laid it 


face, shewed that it understood that I 
was me.—Boox it had learnt the day 
before, as I was telling you, so that 
when I laid the volume back again on 
the chair, and said, “ Puggy, fetch me 
the book,” it jumpit away and brought 
it as cleverly as a fairy.—— 


om the table, and then I wrote the 


“Bere the Doctor made a full stop, for every body was listening in credulous 
almiration, and then he rose from the table, and, flourishing his switch, 
twirled round like a totum, and made all the echoes of the coast ring with his 
Bod at having so quizzed the natives. 

‘ passed the first afternoon of my retour by the Mountaineer, and the” 
next day being blasty and bleak, nobody was in a humour either to tell or to 
hear stories ; but on the morning of the third, as we came in sight of the Bass, 
the sun came so brightly out of his bed ayont the sea, to run his race rejoicing, 
that we felt the strength of man renewed within us, and the Doctor, being as 
blithe as a bumbee in a summer morning, immediately after breakfast began, 
like that busy creature humming from flower to flower, to gather tales and 
pleasant stories from all around him. 

When we had arranged our stools after breakfast on the deck, and chosen 
the Odontist preses of the sitting, he looked around with his hawk’s eye, and 
fixing on 2 young man of a demure and clerical look, said to him, “‘ Friend, 
let's see what ye hae gotten in your pack; open, and shew’s your wares.” 
With that the austere lad answered that he would relate a story suitable to 
the place and the objects around us, 
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“Tam sorry, sir,” said he, with a 
grave voice, ‘* that there are some 
among us who consider the reverend 
gentleman’s story as a derogatory pic- 
tare of the Scottish clergy. I think 
those who do so, have allowed their 
understandings to be seduced into a 
reverence for fornis and ceremonies, to- 
tally inconsistent with that familiar 
and domestic piety which is charac- 
teristic of the Presbyter, and enters 
into all he does and says. The new- 
fangled formalities that are corrupting 
thesimplicity of the Presbyterian wor- 

—the papistical ringing of ‘“ the 
sacring bell”* before the minister en- 
ters the pulpit, and the heartless trills 
of those hireling and prelatic choirs 


that have been substituted in some 
places for ‘ the praises of the congre« 
gation,” are abominations which our 
ancestors would have laughed down, 
or swept away with the besom of de- 
struction, as they did the trumpery of 
the, monks and prelates. I say this the 
more seriously, because of late a spirit 
seems to have gone abroad, at war with 
that reverence which Scottish hearts 
were once taught to cherish for the 
martyrs of their national religion. 
But, sir, when those perishable tem- 
ples which vanity purposes to raise to 
the learned and the valiant, are crum- 
bled into dust, yon monument, which 
the Divine Architect himself has rai- 
sed, will stand sublime amidst the so- 





* “ The 


sacring bell” is the small bell which is rung to announce the elevation of 
the Host, and before the curtain is drawn, in the mummery of the Mass. 
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litudes of the waters, & witness and a 
testimony to all true Scotchmen of the 
— virtue of their pious forefa- 
thers. Y 

’ «©The tale which I intend to tell you 
relates to the Bass Isle, towards which 
we are how 3 and it has been 
recalled to my remembrance by the 
sight of North Berwick Law, at the 
bottom of which, in the church-yard 
of the town, is the tomb of John 
Blackader; the martyr, a man whom 
power could not daunt, nor suffering 
stbdue ; nor the pains and infirmities 
of sickness impair the invincible firm- 
ness of his holy integrity. In this 
backsliding age, it is a proud thing for 
Seotlaud to have witnessed the late 
breaking forth of the old spirit ; 
for when the Great UNkNown, as 
some call him, put out his tale of Old 
Mortality, true Presbyterians concei- 
ved that he had laid an irreverent hand 
on the ark of our great national cause, 
the Covenant ; and, animated by the 
spirit of aria ie , Migs po ssguc be- 
gan to repair the tom e martyrs 
in almost every place where they had 
fallen into decay. Mr Blackader's has 
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been repaired ;* and it is 
tion I state, 
boys of my native town, ali 
scription has restored two sim 
uments, that were, till'the. 
tion of “‘ The Tales of My La 
“ With nettles skirted, and. with mi 


” 
. 


grandfather, Sir Robert Pont, 
mother’s side, was minister of St{ 
bert’s church, and also a Lord 
sion. In 1595, he was M 
the General Assembly. This.i 
tance of religion and honour 
vation to the character and semtimg 
of young Blackader, who, in 165: 
ordained to the ministry, and. pres 
ed to the parish of Troqueer, in Gal 
loway. Here, for nine years, he pp 
himself an able and vigilant 
and was among the first whe 
the violation of the Presbyterian 
ship. Supported by other taanly 
pions of the testimony,t he 


ae 











One 


_* It is uncertain by whom the tombs of the martyrs were raised ; but. it deserves 
be particularly reeorded, to the honour of the inhabitants of Nerth Berwick, that Mr 


Blackader’s was 


repaired and the epitaph renewed by subscription. The epi 


serves a place in our work, not merely on account of the feeling by which: it i 
one 


ted, but as a fine s 
historical characteristics of that time. 


imen of that grave and venerable simplicity which is 


_ ‘BPITAPH. a. 
Blest John, for Jesus’ sake, in Patmos bound, . 


His prison Bethel, Patmos Pisgah found ; ade 
So the bless’d John, in yonder rock confined,— ay 
His body suffer’d, but no chains could bind Kale 
His heaven-aspiring soul; while day by day, a 
As from Mount Pisgah’s top, he did survey , 
The promised land, and view’d the crown by faith 

Laid up for those who faithful are till death. , 
Grace *d him in the Christian Hero’s mould,— bi 
Meek in his own concerns—his Master’s bold ; | 
Passions to Reason chained, Prudence did lead,— ‘g 
Zeal warm’d his breast, and Reason cool’d his head. ae 
Five years on the lone rock, yet sweet abode, bed 
He Enoch-like enjoy’d and walk’d with God ; Side 
Till, by long living on this heavenly food, gis: 
His soul by love grew up too great, too «eli 
To be confined to jail, or flesh and b ‘ibe 
Death broke his fetters off, then swift he fled ner 
From sin and sorrow ; and, by angels led, aw 
Enter’d the mansions of joy;— ty 
Blest soul, thy warfare’s done, praise, live, enjoy. a 
His dust here rests till Jesus come again,— ae 


Even so, blest Jesus, come—come, Lord—Amen. 


in the Bass ; John Campbell 


of Torthorwald ; William Hay of Holywood; 1 


+ Among these were Mr Francis Irvine of Kirkmahoe, afterwards a md hg 


Archibald of Danscore ; JohnWelch of Irongray, and Gabriel Semple of Ki 
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¢, or to take that oath of supremacy 
hd ‘unprincipled court was then 
ing to force upon the people.* 
oihis he incurred the penalties pro- 
chimed in the order for the persecu- 
tion, issued at Glasgow in October, 
1662,and a party of the Guards were 
Sen, exceed jut hie. wits 0d 
towever, 3 1g wile a 
children were rudely treated 
the soldiery, and driven from the 
without knowing where to find 
shdter or protection, save only in the 
ss of Providence. 
»The,conduct of the people, during 
those outrages, was singularly exem- 
pary. They often in bands met the 
ymen, whom laxer notions of 
peg ae terian forms induced to 
accept of livings so coercively made 
gadant, and implored them with tears, 
notto profane the worship of God 
by entering where were forbid- 
den guests. And w 
held their faithful 
away like felons by blasp 
of Claverhouse and Lauderdale, 
} = der ors ved of heir 
, and pray ten on thei 
knees for that retribution on the Pere 
sector, that has since been showered 
down upon his line, till not one of the 
race has been spared any longer to de« 
the face of the earth. 
After the expulsion from his pa~ 
Mr Blackader took up his abode 
in Craigdarroch, where, being without 
the hounds of his own presbytery, he 


E 
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was suffered fot about three years to 
— unmolested. — Aue 
t was a practice among the ejected 
ministers to preach and baptize in the 
neighbourhood where chance had fixed 
their uncertain abode, and this was 
done, not in contempt of authority, 
but in commiseration of the necessities 
of the people, who turned with ayer~ 
sion from the ie plague, 
like the frogs of Egypt, afflicted the 
land. Many of the intruders were 
no doubt weak of a respecta- 
ble moral character, but they. were 
‘‘ mostly young men from the northern 
shires, raw, and without any stock of 
reading or gifts, who, having passed a 
ear or two of ur y pt the Col- 
ege, came southward, greedily gaping 
after the vacant benefices.” The trades 
men assailed their logic with stubborn 
arguments, while ‘ the laxer of the 
gentry” staggered their faith with 
strong drink, To serve as an excuse 
for not attending “the dreigh work of 
sic feckless hag A the ye ~bell was, 
in some iv its tongue. 
Its mesy pd rm was commonly 
considered as the voice of the oppres~ 
sor bragging of his power. The con- 
uence of all which was, a neglect of 
holy ordinances, and a: growth of irre~ 
ligion, that duty and feeling alike com- 
manded the true ministers to oppose, ° 
for the sagen 96 all hazards 
to attend them. ilitary foree was, 
in consequence, let loose, and the sin« 
cere worship of God was proclaimed 
traitorous rebellion against the King. 
“« At the instance of the Bi of 
Galloway, information was } a 
gainst Mr Blackader, as a person guilty 





Durham, 
Hit 


two staunch Conventiclers; William M‘George of Carlaverock; Hugh 
n, and George Campbell, both of Dumfries. 


r Campbell survived the 


Revolution, became Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, and founder 


of the Theological Li 


h . He was contemporary with Principal Gilbert Rule. An 
anecdote is told of the indefatigable application and intimate fri 


hip of these two great 
windows 


» Their lodgings were at a little distance from each other, with wi 


opposite. Dr Rule u 


to sit late at his studies, and Professor Campbell to rise eatly 5 


0 that his candle was often lighted before the Doctor’s lucubrations were ended. The 
one went commonly by the name of the Evening Star, and the other of the Morning 
Star. When the news of the Principal's death was brought to Mr Campbell, he obser- 
ved, with much emotion, that ‘since the evening star had gone down, the morning star 


would soon disappear 


g» 


* The first opposition to the settlement of Curates was at Irongra 
Pres eaceable access at first, return : 


bytery. The Curate not finding 


in Dumfries 
with an armed 


force.” None ventured to appear Ginethy save women, and those of the lower sort. A 


troop 


she tol 


of these, headed by one Margaret Smith, opposed a of soldiers that. were 

. the Curate, and fairly beat them off with stones. Margaret was apprehended, 

ught to Edinburgh, and sentenced to be banished to Barbadocs. But, when before 
the her tale with so much simplicity that they commuted the sentenoe. 
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of leavening the with disaffec- 
tion, and alienating the hearts of the 
seer jesty’s Pranic 
ment”—and by proclamation of Coun- 
cil, he, prith othara of his inte co-pres- 
i dag aya of unlawfully con- 
vocating the subjects in fields and pri- 
ic every. Sabbath, where they 
were in the custom of baptizing the 
children of disloyal persons—Romance 
is beggared when history records the 
follies of statesmen. 
“Sir James Turner, who commanded 
the forces, at that time in Dumfries- 
shire—a ferocious drunkard, and wor- 
thy compeer of * the bloody Claver- 
house”—on receiving information a- 
gainst Blackader, sent a detachment to 
arrest him ; but he had previously 
departed with his wife to Edinburgh. 
In searching the house for him, the 
soldiers behaved with a brutality grate- 
ful to the demon whom their superiors 
served. They compelled. one of the 
children to hold the candle while they 
stabbed the beds in which they sup- 
his parents were concealed.— 
Another, a mere infant, was so horror- 
struck by their violence, that he ran 
naked into the darkness of the night, 
and’ was found afterwards at a great 
distance, in a state of distraction. 
** From this period the martyr led a 
~ wandering and homeless life ; his chil- 
dren were dispersed, and forced to im- 
lore shelter wherever charity was 
ve enough to hazard the penalties 
of the act against Reset and Converse 
with the ejected ministers. But op- 
pression only hardened the courageous 
Ls of the conscientious. Mr Black- 
resolutely waged the holy war, 
and the hill of Beath, in the parish of 
Dunfermline, was often his pulpit. 

, Ononeoccasion when, together with 
other undaunted antagonists of mis- 
government, the martyr was preaching 
there, a lieutenant of militia, stationed 
in the neighbourhood, came riding to 
the spot, and endeavoured with threats 
and furious gestures to disperse the 
Covenanters. It was customary for 
the men who attended those meet- 
ings to come armed. One of them ha- 
ving remonstrated in vain with the 
officer, took his horse coolly by the 
bridle, and pulling out his pistol, told 
him if he did not desist from his tur- 
bulence, he would blow out his brains, 
and held him in that state till the ser- 
mon was.finished. But it is not for 
me in this hasty sketch to enter into 
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all the parti of ‘the's 
those who have made 
hallowed monument ‘of Se 
and piety, which it ought ¢ 
considered. ner Ana 

“Some time after the incident dtl 
hill of Beath, Mr Blackader 
and sent a prisoner to'the Bein Sad 
the hardships he suffered soon deste 
stituted aod local, that eho pele 
stituted an » that the’ 
of ‘confinement are’ ‘sta alos 
evil ; but toa man of such an anim 
temperament as this zealous matt 
the mere imagination of being fa 
to a spot, and denied the exércig 
his faculties and communion’ witht 
kind, was of itself more afflicti ng th 
the damp dungeon or the loathsong 
meal, and the bitter water. ‘Itis #e 
deed difficult to picture a more ‘iit 
pressive spectacle of solitary ry | 
than that of a venerable old mati, 
ting alone for hours on the bleak sei 
beat rocks, like Prometheus: iit ‘his 
chains, gnawed by grief for the woes 
and sorrows that were laying waste his 
native land, and the horror me 
that pursued his own defen fm 
mily. ' ; wa 

‘* After being detained some timeon 
the Bass, his health became so infirm, 
that upon a representation to the’ cuile 
clave of persecutors, he was allowed; 
on giving security, to be removed'ts 
Haddington, where he soon na 
from all the tyranny of this world 
and in ascending to heaven, left: the 
mantle of his zeal a retributive legity 
with his family, making then» instt™ 
ments to avenge the sufferings of their 
country, by essentially contributing 
the expulsion of the Seontiont 
centiousStewarts. His eldestson, Wik 
liam, was employed * a confidential 

ent by some of the deposed clergy, 
in note: embassies to their exiled bre 
thren in Holland, who were then gm 
gaged in promoting the Revie 
and on these dangerous expeditions 
frequently went between the two cout 
tries. In one of them he was seisel 
on his landing at Leith, and carrie 
before the Duke of York, who 
then in Scotland. His sister was am 
the crowd who followed him ‘to’ 
examination before his Royal 
ness, but she was not permitted toa 
proach her brother near enough 
speak to him. She observed him, 
ever, looking at her with an expres 
stedfastness, and holding up his. 
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attention particularly to timed resolution anticipated the fearful 
ith the idea that this was conseque: Asie m pert Cosme to. th 
s symbol of some impor- house an hour after to search for pa- 





unt secret, she immediatel Lite pers, and finding nothing suspicious 
ihe Court and returned to Edinburgh, returned with such a favourable report 
whereyon searching his lodgings, to the Duke, that her brother was 


a,hat,. with papers concealed in immediately liberated; and when the 
eos of, such a nature, that had Revolution af took place; he 
discovered, they might have was appoin iefly on account of 
joved. fatal evidence against himself the services he had performed in those 
w@wellas others. She instantly, tXere- secret missions, physician to King Wil- 
fareyilestroyed. them, and by this well- liam.” 
i OE Ete . » : 
the austere man paused in his story, and’‘as we were now alonrside 
‘the Bass, he took off his hat with great solide: as is done at burials ree 
the respected dead is laid in the grave ; and we were all so affected thereat, that 
did the same in like manner, and passed along in silence, nothing beitig 
ha bt the sound of the paddles and the mournful cawing of the sea-birds, 
which spread far and wide over the waters, like the voices of antiquity that ad- 
monish the children of remote times to reverence the memory of all departed 
worthies. In short, such was the effect of the Covenanter’s story, and his ear- 
nest. way of telling it, that we were all in a solemn mood till we reached tlic 
Pier of Leith ; even the gay and gallant Odontist, forgetful of all his wonted 
jollity, walked slowly up and down the deck, whistling “‘ The Flowers of the 
Pret in a most pathetic and melancholy manner. 





WHIGS OF THE COVENANT. 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 

My DEAR sIR, 
“Tinclose a letter, which came to me some time ago, addressed to Mr Black 
wood's care. The merits of the composition, and the interest of the topic, en- 
title it to a place in your Magazine. 

Iam not aware, at this moment, that any other writer has so distinctly 
described the politico-moral state of the Scottish people, as this “‘ Whig of 
the Cevenant.” ‘The view which he opens of the subject, deserves the serious 
consideration of some of your correspondents. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
opposite than the Presbyterian and Political Whigs—the Whigs of the coun- 
try, and those of the town, of the Covenant, and of the Parliament House. 
The former regard the state of religious sentiment, as the chief and main ob- 
ject of their solicitude ; the latter have not been uniformly distinguished for 
any particular respect towards those hallowed prejudices and affections which 
enter so deeply into the genuine Scottish character ; on the contrary, their ta~ 
lents and speculations have been, in a great measure, entirely devoted to secu- 
lar interests. But it is less with respect to the difference between them, than 
with regard to the important fact that the Scottish people, in general, are not 
at this time politicians, that I would solicit your attention. Because the infer- 
ence must necessarily be, if the fact be as it is stated, and I do believe itis, that 
the Political Whigs form a very small body indeed in Scotland, and they, per- 
haps, derive no inconsiderable portion of their public consequence from identify- 
ing themselves with that great and grave portion of the nation, whose opinions, 
from the period of the Revolution, have ever been treated with attention and 
tespect by the government and the legislature ; which opinions are in no es- 
sential principle in unison with those of the Whigs of the New School. 
| That there are Presbyterian Whigs who are also Political Whigs, cannot be 
questioned. But such characters are only to be found in the towns, and in 
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public stations.or eminent professions. [ do not, however, meaty 
beeause I am no politician, that there is any inconsistency in the 
in the same bosom of principles which have no common affinity, such g 
which have for their object the conservation of sacred institutions as 
and those which involve the necessity of change ; for I conceive the differents 
between the principles of the Presbyterian and Political Whigs, may be'so: 
seribed. The people of Scotland, as ‘far as the national institutions aré 
cerned, take little interest in public affairs. A few political fanatics at 
rists.in the manufacturing districts, may, now and then, avail 
those occasional periods of distress and privation to which the 
from the fluctuating nature of trade, are liable, to excite symptoms of 

tion and alarm ; but it is of great importance to know, that the nati ; 
neral, is still caane and true; that with the frame of their church and, 
the people are contented, and that their only complaint, where complaint 
is with respect to the conduct of individuals conspicuous cither in the dis 
or in the kingdom. This fact, and every man free from the political ty 
of the towns, may easily ascertain its truth and extent—is the more 
and impressive, as shewing the depths and strength of the national pa 
the social improvements of Scotland, during the last hundred years, have been 
more striking than those of any other kingdom in Europe ; and yet, although 
it is in some sort the nature of social improvements to engender a contempt 
for old usages and institutions, the people of Scotland hold theirs in greater 
veneration than perhaps any other people ; and there exists at the present mo. 
ment, not only a general taste for the preservation of the national customs and 
antiquities, but even a growing fashion to revive many peculiarities. that had 
either been proscribed or become obsolete, But I am forgetting myself, and 


the object of addressing you, which was simply to recommend to your noticg 
the inclosed letter. 






‘ig? 


Yours, &c, a 
AutHor or “ Annas or THE Panisnl*y 


a 
TO THE AUTHOR OF “ ANNALS OF THE PARISH OF sareb iene &e.n 


Sir, 








I nave been an elder of the Establish- 
ed Church for nearly thirty years ; 
and, with abundant opportunities of 
observation zt eas I have often 
oyed my in delineations of pa- 

rish histories, inthe way you have done ; 
ee = ae of confi- 
in my t the motion- 

less, and the p ite} 


Peper in its tive 
whiteness and purit erie You have put 
an end, I fear, to all my nascent pro- 


jects in this way, but excited my wish 
to furnish you with such hints as, per- 
adventure, may give you some aid in 
your Visitations. It is of 
great importance—indeed it is indis- 
ie 2 to know the secret and pre- 
body of ocean that move the great 
nation or a parish, ad to 
dictnguish them from the professed 
or avowed motives by which the lead« 


efs and retainers of oppo 
pretend to be guided. irate 
day, you have two resid divi 
parties, who thrust themselves fom 
ward to publie view, and call 
the people to follow them impli¢ 
as leaders, whose perfectibility, 
say, may be wholly trusted, and 
represent their opponents as 
or base, or wicked. ya of 
parties put on the grave aa 
aspect, or the sheep’sclothing of Chr 
ian piety, and you might fear 
their ribs would, all be fractured by, 
the inward eae of their 
zeal. Another party exhibit them 
selves in all the golden and on i 
of honour, 











pery urified to as. 
fineness as the sharpest. inst 
from the cutler’s shop, for divit 
the fiesh of disease? or 


limbs. But there is a third party 
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tatnumbers in the proportion of he sees them meet in and co 
in ihien :othoglandian cnn, dial kindness, laughing at tinock 

suomi those under the cloak of piety battle; he observes them depart and 


wi the cloak of honour, like the an- 
@eitPharisees and Sadducees, cordial- 
to load with every epithet 
‘denotes vileness and infamy. 
This third and defamed party bear all 
the slanders vomited upon them, with 
iuch composure, and never shew an 
s of anger or violence, till 
and nakedness drive them 
mad; and the Bible shews, both by 
recept and example, that even ‘‘ wise 
men may be made mad.” 
therefore warn you against the leaven 
ef the modern Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees; for unless in your future la« 
pours as an annalist, you discriminate 
these from the worthy and upright 
= of the community, your ex- 
will be not only lost, but you 
contribute to increase fearfully 
the evils which unhinge all the sacred 
bonds that keep society together. 
There are two parties in the present 
day, who call themselves Whig and 
Tory ; and if the world were so child- 
ishly simple as to believe them, there 
isno other class except cut-throats and 
monsters! .T'hat there are wise and 
good men who are classed with the op 
posing parties called Whigs and To- 
ties, no man of understanding will 
deny ; but that there is one of a thou- 
on of these igs. and Tories in 
Scotland, who will fearlessly do what 
is right, in all cases, or in general, is 
what no man of sense and experience 
will believe. ‘The mainspring is ma- 
nifest to the most rustic but shrewd 
observation. A sagacious man from 
among a sober and honest population, 
enters, or, as too often happens, is 
compelled to enter a court of law, 
and there he sees and hears two emi- 
nent pleaders on opposite sides of a 
cause, speak, and gesticulate, and con-~ 
tradict, and attack each other, with as 
much earnestness and regulated bit~ 
terness as if they were the real par- 
ties, and till their faces are as red 
with passion as the necks of Turkey- 
cocks, and till the hail of perspiration 
tuns down their cheeks in copious 
streamlets. The honest countryman 
the sincerity of these eloquent 
geatlemen; but as an unsound, in- 
stead of a sound horse has sometimes 


been imposed upon him, he suspends 
his faith a little’ for farther. a 
tion; he follows and watches them ; 


I would for 


dine with one another, and is told that 
they are most intimate and sworn 
friends. He is now convinced that 
the fees—the i and dar 
eS moving cause of 
eatrical sincerity and pugnacious 
eontention, and ‘aon without the bazw- 
bees, they would have been as stations 
ary and mute as lobsters. This un» 
suspecting countryman has learned 
what he never forgets as a general rule 
estimating verbal sincerity, and 
his rule is confirmed by the sentence 
of the Court, who believe neither the 
one lawyer nor the other, but send 
them off to seek other and better rea~ 
sons, or decide the question in a way 
offensive to both. ‘The conclusion of 
the rustic is made in coarse but stur~ 
dy phrase, which I dare not put down, 
lest the hysterical Whigs, as well as 
the silken Tories, should be offended. 
Common sense is the same among 
all ranks, but it is prodigiously-shatp- 
ened, and acute, among those who are 
put to their wits end, by finding in- 
solence and power combined against 
reason and conscience: . The country- 
man returns home, and what he saw 
and heard circulates quietly among his 
neighbours, who have the same ho 
and fears, and who suspect, from t 
fine patriotic talk, and pe duplicity 
of the gay and powerful around them, 
that their superiors are the same every 
where, and that the safety of their re- 
ligion, property, and lives, consists in 
that sullen silence, and fierce vigilance 
which the American settler, in the 
wilderness, must maintain against the 
ingens “rn wild eee ‘ "g 
en t of a 
come to be ieee in this ane 
with. far r rapidity and effect 
than by what is vulgarly called the i. 
centiousness of the press, the nominal 
Whigs, and nominal Tories, sink into 
utter and universal contempt, and this 
contempt, with one class, settles down 
into a rooted and permanent hatred ; 
and, with another, into merriment or 
broad laughter. ‘The world sees, that, 
like lawyer craft, the struggle between 
these nominal pert is for the public 
purse only, for the “ filthy lucre.” 
Each of them is calling on the people 
to support them, The people, if they 
have food, fuel, lodging, and clothing, 
stand by with a provoking apathy, or 
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with a ludicrous stare-and grin: ° In! 
Scotland, these es _ 
seem totally ignorant of the state 

public opinion. ‘The native population 
of Scotland, with some trifling excep- 
tions, consists wholly of the Whigs of 
the Covenant, differing, as widel froma 
the nominal and prominent Whigs of 
our day, as the apostle Peter differed 
from ds smooth, cunning, and thie~ 
vish priest, Doctor Judas Iscariot. The 
intelligent and upright Tories, at the 
Revolution, in 1688, had the good sense 
to agree with the Whigs of the Cove- 
nant, that is, the truly ee Whigs, 
who most amply proved their faith by 
their conduct. the Whigs of the Cove- 
hant would have driven our infidel and 
treacherous Whigs from their society, 
with ‘scorn. In drawing up farther 
Parish Annals, keep this constantly in 
view. In hostility to the poor—to the 
rights of the church—to real religious 
instruction—and to faithful ministers, 
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the nominal atid na 
are completely of one mi 
ed to have given you'some r 
cimens, to how how the Whigs of thy 
purse, and the man-midwives to Bi 
son Malthus, exhibit their politi 
in parish affuirs. But my letter ig pq 
liepafat caine anal therefore! hay 
the honour to subscribe myself’ | 4 
A Wuie or tHe Covenanz?. 


; eet 


‘ie. 


P.S. In the meantime, I 
mend to your attentive ’ 
answer of the Kirk-session of Nei 
to the Heritors’ Publication, ag 
them, printed at Paisley, 1829, 
which you will see how the — , 
eiple that alone governs 
Whigs and the bastard Tories, she 
itself in country parishes, for the. 
fication of his Majesty’s subj 
the astonishment of all wise men, 
for the amusement of thei 


io 





* We should be happy to receive some of the personal observations of THis Wares 


C. Now 


BG 





HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, DECLINE, AND FALL OP) 


aa 


THE EPINBURGH REVIEW. ey 


“ It hath once and again been observed by me, in my Notice of the Works of Ne: 
turé, that there be something like unto a power of chance to be seen therein, in diy 
instances. For I have often witnessed a tree to spring up on a thin and barren 
and to’rear miglity boughs and overarching, so as well to be deserving of Dan 
hy so no man knoweth unto a certainty. 
e same tree in its decay. For it becometh sapless and doddered, one knoweth not 


bse nemus. 


So likewise fareth it 


wherefore ; and when the sturdy axe is laid unto the root, lo! the heart thereof 


mouldered ; and it seemeth to have been, even in that its proud flourishing, an 
sound and diseased tree. All of which is a wonder, passing a perfect und I 
thereof.”’—Sir Stephen Stanihurst’s Prose Works, folio, 343. oat 


THe Eprnsurcn Revrew will un- 
po ne hi, Ae ished place 
in the History of Scottish Literature. 
For the greater part of twenty years 
poi cig Was ever more generally 
in this country. Some of the 
French periodical publications may, 
on account of the diffusion of that lan- 
guage, have distributed more nume- 
rous impressions ; but it may be con- 
fidently averred, that no continental 
work has excited the same degree of 
interest. The rise and of the 
Edin Review, while the facts 
are fresh in the public memory, is 
therefore an object that merits the 
— consideration ; for a series of 

, embracing every variety of to- 

pic, so much, a 80 Presi read, 
must, it may be supposed, have pros 


duced profound and durable impre- 
sions, equally on taste, philosophy, 
opinion. And now, when the work 
confessedly declined from its 
vigour, and fallen into a state of 
age and decay, that oftener awakem 
sentiments of contempt than comipa® 
sion towards the contributors, the & 
of its career ought to be surve 
The public, with respect to its Wa 
course, now stand, as it were, on’ 
vantage ground of posterity, and ‘cal 
follow its windings and tergiver 
tions, with almost as free a judgmem 
as one traces, on the map of histor 
the current of some hostile and’ams 
bitious tribe or nation. a 
It is a common opinion, that’ ‘the 
Edinburgh Review originated an 
a number of bold and briefless 
14 
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. conspicuous advari>" 
distinetion more rapidly than tage, by exposing the vulnerable parts: 
it@nald be obtained by the steady la- in the writings and powers of those 
a) The general view taken in the text, considering, the comprehensive cha-' 
of the work in question, has neg Ape on me the necessity of throwinjg‘in' 
notes. It was, indeed, not to be expected that the Edinburgh Review, 
now amounts to somewhere about six and thirty volumes, could be re~' 
reals article by article, volume by volume, or critic by critic, in the brief 





allowed to our several correspondents ; but the force of many of the obs’ 

tions in the text would perhaps not receive due attention, were yo) Beh 

to to the public without illustration. For example, in alluding* 
motives which induced the original contributors to associate thers 
on candour to mention, that they have themselves, in a separate’ 


, Stated the fact differently, but how far more truly they are the best’ 
The publication referred to is their ““ Two-pence yd observax' 
tims on Thelwall’s two and sixpence letter to the Editor of Edin burgh 
lwiew.” If there was any wit in the price, it is a pity they did not make it # 
pany-farthing. 
‘Tt (the Review) is a secondary object with them, and was’undertaken more for the 
of amusement, and of collecting the scattered literature (literary men, we pre- 
smie)-of the place, than from any other motive,” (p. 15.) 
Po Edinburgh Annual Register, for 1809, gives the following account of 
matter :—- 
“A few young men who had just concluded their studies at the University of Edin« 


/ I burgh, and were united together by a similarity of talents and pursuits, conceived a pros 


jat, designed, we believe, to be temporary,) to rescue this province of literature (cri+ 


. | tkiom) from the state of degradation into which it had gradually sunk, and'to give the 


wld what for many years it had not seen, a fair, but at the same time a bold and im~- 
partial a - works - appeared to merit pyblic attention. Tecoma 
plication, although deeply laid, contained some ing preliminaries. The associ- 
el critics, while they asserted sho: minat urpontonlion Shentesn’ detaty sien lellinsaen-ait 
| grape stipulated, it is well known, a subsidy at more than treble the rate al- 
to the best, as well as supplest mercenaries which London could afford.” 
Ina pamphlet, “‘ Reviewers Reviewed,” by John Charles-O’Reid, in 16415; 
find something more on the subject, in unison with my- statement. : 
“This Review is said to have originated with two or three young:men, fellow mem 
bawof a debating society at Edinburgh. At the publication of the first number, itis 
believed that the age of neither of them exceeded seven-and-twenty ; and. their names: 
ete as-yet little known. The honour of being its projector, is generally. given to-the, 
Sidney Sint Mr Francis J , its present editor,.and. Henry. dy, 
were the first who to unite with his their voluntary labours, and. to try the 
ent for a year. Their success surpassed their expectations. The work took with 
¢ public, and it soon became a most profitable adventure, They obtained the active’ 
I of Professors Playfair and Leslie; and though all their I well! 
hiow, were by no means successful, several names of great were aided to 
thir muster-roll; among others those of Mr Malthus and Mr er. The celebrated: 
DeWaleot (Peter Pindar) is said to have furnished an article relating to the fine arts’: 
ai Mr Bloomfield, and Mr Walpole of Cambridge, and Mr'R. P. have been: 
@listed'to supply the deficiency of classical writers on the north side of the Tweed; and 
lomsist in abusing their countrymen: ‘The last of these gentlemen is the Reviewer of 
Strabo. Such is their poverty in this respect, that some most curious anecs» 
might be here introduced, to prove the shifts to which they have been reduced, A, 
nobleman actually begged for Mr Jeffrey an article on Dr Clark’s Greek mare 
$; which was written for the Quarterly Review, and rejected by Mr Gifford, the edi« 
,even.after it was printed, as unworthy of that publication.” —P. 37. 
4P 








authors. who had. either acquired, or 
were likely to acquire, avy available, 
political, or popular influence. 
an eo ee Se creas of the 
original Reviewersis ingenious, and cer- 
tainly not without plausibility. Criti- 
cism, in one respect, is the easiest de- 
partment of literature, and creme doe 
more cordial to contemporaries 
detraction. To form such an estimate of 
the merits of a new book, as the judg- 
ment of posterity will afterwards sanc- 
tion, doubtless requires discernment 
and aeumen of a singular and high or- 
der ; something almost akin to the pro- 
phetic sense ; for it not only ascertains 
what is absolutely good, as well as 
new—-not only what is genuine, and 
_what will be found germinative upon 
future opinions, butanticipates the pro- 
bable progress of the public mind, and 
foresees in what respects the work will 
continue to delight and to affect it. A 
critic, qualified to take this noble sta- 
tion in criticism, is as rare as the sage 
who the circumference of 
science, and the poet who multiplies 
the sources of moral delight, and the 
materials of refined art. But, to pro- 
nounce a judgment agreeable to con- 
temporaneous invidia, to point out 
those blemishes which every eye sees, 
and those defects which every reader 
feels, is no difficult task. The works 
of man are ever to man mean and in- 
ferior, for he unconsciously compares 
them with those of nature ; and it is 
the characteristic of base and sordid 
intellects, to fasten on the parts 
where the material and the means em- 
ployed by the author, to’ produce his 
intended effects, most obviously betray 
the artificial character of his produc- 
tion. The man of true taste over- 
looks the marks of manipulation, he 
“aan the blains of the chisel, 
and the traces of the pencil, and con- 
templates, with the delicious glow of 
admiration, those achievements of in- 
genuitybywhich the artist has succeed- 
edin imitating thegrand general pheno- 
mena of his subject, as they would have 
existed in nature. In judging, there- 
fore, of the merit of such a body of 
criticism as that of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, it is requisite to bear in mind, 
the distinction between that faculty in 
criticism, — enables a reviewer to 
anticipate the opinion of posterity, and 
that power of verbal or of labial ex- 
pression, which coincides with the 
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fluctuating notions of the day, 
only move. to deri 
possibly induce the i 
tion of the public to leok with: 
and inquiry at things which their 
unbiassed taste would have. 
them to despise. For,while it,is 
ed that criticism is the easiest of 
the departments of literature, it is with 
reference to this distinction, and the 
observation is made entirely with z. 
Pag to the art practised as a;tn 
this country. But. to return, te 
circumstances in which the Edinb 
Review originated. * 
While it may perhaps be ' 
that there is some foundation in 
for the opinions commonly entertgi 
of the characters and motives.of,the 
young men who first established. the: 
work, it would be equally un 
phical and ridiculous to aseribe 
sensation which the work i 
to their powers alone. In_ the. firs} 
place, before any effect can be produ., 
ced, there must have been.a. previous 
susceptibility in the subject to receive, 
the impression ; and, in the: second, 
the impressing cause must possess 
within itself the power of generating 
the effect ascribed to it. It t, 
therefore, be said that the Edinburgh, 
Review caused that susceptibility, 
which had prepared the public torte», 
ceive with so much appetite the im’ 
of tne talent it contained ; ond, ie 
the sequel, if it shall appear that other, 
and more efficient energies’ were: at 
work in causing those effects to arise, 
which the Edinburgh Reviewers, with 
so much _ self-complacency, ; father 
among themselves, surely it would be 
a violation of all legitimate induction 
to.ascribe to it results which it-was 
ineapable of eerme fl 
In order properly to appreciate the 
circumstances inwhich the Bain 
Review arose, it is necessary to re 
to the situation both of publicaffairsand 
of literature a considerable time pridf, 
For it is not one of the least rematke 
able characteristics of that state of ¢ifte 
cumstances, that the genius of theages 
as. it predominated in politics, 
ded the republic of letters, and actte 
ated its movements with similar revo# 
lutionary impulses. Before the ever 
memorable 1789, the empire of litera= 
ture had become a regular oli i 
as proud, as mystical, and as pompous, 
as that of Venice—a prescribed lineage 
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éfiminid, the successive gradations of 


acadernical ci : valent to 
Seale roi in candidstes 
for admission to the honours of the 
chivalric Orders, were deemed indis- 
wnsible to the privileges of author- 
The diploma of the degree 
was as essential to the one as the 
snealogical tree to the other. But, 
ithe combustion of all ancient 
as which immediately succeeded 
era’ of anarchy in France, acade- 
Sat hodioats and hereditary dignities 
were’ consigned to the same fate, and 
arace of literary ory as vulgar, 
as presum ous, ‘and as ignorant as 
their political brethren, emiedied a 
dictatorial and factious domination in 
the republic of learning. Their crude 
ond. Bh pothetical conceptions were 
steiagated as irrefragable principles, 
and a wild and imsane prurience in 
theories and systems propagated a mo- 
ral licentiousness that menaced the 
‘existence of all rational and prac- 
tied opinion in art, and science, and 
taste. Against these rash and innova- 
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ting demagogues, a Whig of that re- 
volution, by which the liberties of 
England were secured, in other words, 
a Tory of that revolution which threat- 
ened them and those of all Euro 
with abolition—Mr Burke was the 
first who effectually raised his voice. 
With the irrepressible enthusiasm of 
the hermit Peter rousing Christendom 
to the dangers of the rising deluge 
of Saracenic devastation ; he demon- 
strated the necessity of raising ram- 
parts and barriers to protect philoso- 
y from the ravagers who were ma- 
ing such dreadful inroads on the 
most sacred and venerable recesses 
of the vineyard ; but only indirect- 
ly, and chiefly with reference to the 
effects which the ravage produced on 
political institutions. As a states- 
man, it did not fall within the scope 
of his immediate object to take up 
the subject in detail; but, standing 
aloft in the high tower of his immor- 
tal genius, he saw the bands of the bar- 
as they “‘skirred the coun- 
y ing ruin. and waste, and 
\ hed the world of the desola- 
tion that must ensue if they were not 
repelled and extirpated. The atten- 
tion; however, of the Tories of that 
time was wholly engaged with the de- 
signs of the military aggressors, and 
the learned fell into the 


among 
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same error that the cabinets of Europe 
committed with respect to the’politi- 
cal democrats. “They undervalued the 
strength and number of the oe. 
gogues, laughed at their raving 
mations, and giving the generality of 
mankind credit for more intelligence 
than they possess, they would not be- 
lieve that such a race of manifest 
maniacs could ever obtain any’ influ- 
ence ‘with the public, The mistake 
and the feeling of security were as 
fallacious in the one case as in the 
other. The anarchy of France took 
the form of prodigious military bo~ 
dies, which with the power of new 
elements overwhelmed the insufficient. 
force by which resistance was attempt- 
ed ; and the frenzy of the demagogues, . 
in the shape of novels, and ¥ 
history, and treatises, sent forth with 
astonishing rapidity, set at defiance’ 
all the wonted missiles of epigram- 
matic ridicule and classical compa- 
rison. The Jacobins ‘of literature: 
addressed themselves to the coarser 
assions, and, inflaming and awa- © 
ening them, produced an impreés- 
sion immeasurably deeper than the 
calm and quiet delight which works 
of true genius can alone inspire. 
Crimes and sins became the topics of 
fiction, in which the sinner and the cri-' 
minal were ted as the victims 
in their vices of the consecrated 
of society. The heroes and heroines of 
the democratical romance encountered’ 
as dreadful adversaries, as their pre- 
decessors in the legends of chivalry. 
Law and religion took the form of 
giants, and honour and dignity were. 
magicians of diabolical power. The 
elegance, the courtesies, the patience, 
the pining, and the delightful plato-: 
nism with ‘which the delicate spirit 
of purer feelings and more refined 
manners had invested love, were torn. 
away, and the beautiful innocent in- 
fant god was represented to the ri- 
baldry of debauched: fancies, as. a 
rampant, an adulterous, even an “ in- 
cestuous wel tilks beatin 
His isquisition 
come aalty false and depraved 
The most fraudulent exhibitions of 
the motives and intents of 
worthies were flagrantly given, for the 
express purpose of corrupting that ve- 
neration which in all ages, till those 
evil days, it had been one of the chief 
objects of education to inspire, of vir- 
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the sopraserse, aml. of to.exalt. 


the oldest, pn ya ties of society, 

in the insane belief that doctrines, of 

hich the inevitable tendency was to 
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 prgeens: with sane 508. = 
personal guiltand of national ca- 
lamity, that some of the most eminent 
of the democratical school, startled at 

the practical enormities of their insane 


theories, Cones bape openly to doubt the 
many of their own first 
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calamitous to the many, : as ge 
rally allowed that those.i 
which time has hallowed to the 
tion of mankind, have their fe 
in nature ; and ‘that the world j 
too old to dispute the justneas ¢ ‘i 
decisions which successive 
pronounced, not only in m 
in all those modifications of “ 
pendent on sentiment, eomprel 
whatever relates to taste, philosophy. 
or experience. cial 
ig rs se 
tion, n the 
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public mind, which one 
ceive a strong sensation (3) ¥ 
conducted professedly on rational. 









8) In epeaking of the sensation which the early numbers of the work 
Se asked if i roduced 4 
, we believe, is the first who gaye 
Gretihing,) some to have cnperieneed the sensation in a very vivid 
or ot e angry author, 
come before the public. Somewhere or other it must be inguired whether there re 
limits to the impudent calumnies, the indecent scurrilities, and the audacious fi ; 
and misrepresentations of Reviewers ; or to the indecorous confederacies of 


it may be t includes the effect 
in his. Letter to Jeffrey, (and Thelw. 


ee 


her,” says 


Vocates, associated to destroy whomsoever such Reviewers may think 
scribe ? Somewhere or other it must be answered, a why the conductors of a Botany 1 
ttc of their way to injure an individual by 

did not come the regular cognizance of their tribunal ? 

have interlarded such per yee review with the grossest misrepresentations, the 
and even the mean insertion of pretended quotations of ps 


not in that book to be found ?”” 
to Mr J 


that book to 
wieh © Way f0 10 spake them inpippate 
ee, ne from 
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If there was oe ay oe tru 
Edinbur, 
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book, 


ee oe ale 


him, Thelwall— an 
Paty cy you proceed to affirm 4s facts, uv 
which, in that ibook, there is nota shadow of foundation? Why in 
ag an have you rig A Sa :me boasts and ostentatious vauntings, 
any prin 
pa oy eed me? Why haye you put together F ot s of disjointed pro 
nclusions 
te? and finally, why have you printed within inverted 
which, in that book, never 
in these charges, certainly it is not 
rodyce a sensation; for it is not to be im 
‘honesty was confined to Thelwall’s case. 
as,it may, it caynot be said that the charge in his case was 
ou insert,” says Thelwall, “ the following pretended quotations 
wae bay the distinction of inverted commas, as Genivada in 
as, therefore, nothing but quotations Sotaialy ought 
Leases the Review itself— 
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e unprecedented review of n'bowk 
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the authority of that book, 


, writing, or speech, that 
e direct reverse of what thé 
existed ?” 
‘ha 

Be 


this extraordinary Memoir, (Thelwall’s Life,) we discover pas 


of th ‘pede o honest industry, that presumptuous vanity, and 
(the io M6 its dlc-hs0 ech schntcs ond daramnaly ther vonstdaeremas 


venturers upon ‘the world, and drawn so 


‘many females from their plain 


work au 
embroidery, to delight the public by their bess beauty in the streets, and their novels inti 
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P rari have all ‘ ardent temperaments,’ like Mr: Thelwall, * ir- 
feelings, enthusi virtues, and a noble contempt for mechanical > 


dall mularity, and slow- erudition.’ These performances need no descripti 
araalwall demands Mr Jeffrey to point out in what page of his lucubrations 
‘ jon here marked is to be found. In their answer the Reviewers are not 
it, and they comes ¢ the cause of = author's pag tion, by classing him 
the corporation rsons of ‘precarious and prostitute princi 
pein described.. “‘ It would,” they say, ‘ be of little pl srmpnaracr hs “ 
part of this impassioned phraseology could be found in Mr Thelwall’s Me- 
the truth is, that by far: r part of it is to be found there, 
way Ba Resuming dy Aw y the reader, in tly of other 
that the Reviewer has judiciously classed him with persons of 9 kin- 
ste and disposition. In the beginning of the life, for instance, we have, 
and independent spirit, who is the subject of this memoir,” 
:) and we soon hear abundantly of “ his over irritable nerves,” (p, 9- ;) 
ings, which enthnsiasm persuaded him were the badges of intellect, 
the distincti i p. 17 ;): the “‘ irritability of his mind,” (p, 
3) his “ enthusiasm and his temperament,” (p. 42. ;) “ his distaste for bu- 
7 7.;) “ and his indignation and abhorrence of his trade,” (p. 13,) 


Now, if this is not special pleading, I should be glad to know what is? 
Doctor Johnson wrote, perhaps, all the words used by Mr Jeffrey ;, and. it 
would be as much to the to say, that he wrote also the articles write 
ten by the critic in the Elin burgh Review. I haye thus been so particular 
with poor Thelwall’s case, because it was the first, and because also, it affords 
some-comment on the Whiggish outcry about libels and personalities, 

‘ The next author who openly expressed his sensations, was Dr 

in Remarks on the Review of his System of Chemistry, in which the chargesare 
similar to those of Thelwall. He accuses the Reviewers of a i 
purpose to attack his work. They, “ in the fulness of their hearts, had an- 
aeunced their intention.” 

“ The Review of my work,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ was committed to the change of a 
gentleman well inclined, it was supposed, to tear it in pieces. The man was 
completed in dye weeks, and put inte dhs hands of the Editor, with express permission 
to make what alterations on the paper he thought proper. The Editor, who is fond of 
sarcasm, thought it too tame a performance for the Edinburgh Review, and eyen de- 
flared thatthe preface alone, in the hands of a good workman, would haye furnished 
mficiant matter for filling a whole Reyiew with abuse and repartee. It was thought re- 
quisite, of course, to give it a few touches of his own masterly hand; but, instead of 

nsulti the original, he satisfied himself with the garbled accounts of the Reviewer. 

ing out half sentences, and pruning away others, till they answered his pur- 
pose, he has totally altered the original meaning, he has succeeded in giving the para- 
some point, at the trifling sacrifice of truth and candour.”’— - 11. 
. It may be worth while to give the reader a specimen of the perversion of 
meaning here alluded to. 

“ The second part of the Preface,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘ rather checked our grow- 
ing pattality ; for instead of returning thanks to our fellow-labourers on the other side 

the Tweed, for the almost unqualified approbation which they bestowed on his former 
edition, or soliciti the same attention to the present, he boldly vets our whole corpota 

d denies the competency of our tribunal,” 
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ly conttibuted to ensure success and become a spiritless analysisyioy 
popularity to a'work’¢onducted on the a prosing speciality, in which 
rational and principles which under review was ‘alone ‘edi 
the Edinb Review professed. Cri- ‘and the reviewer shewed' hing 
ticism; in the English journals, was were, acquainted with ‘io ‘c 





Dr Robert Jackson’s ‘‘ Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review" tgp: 
plains, in the same strain of Thelwall and Dr Thomson, of “ garbledigiaie | 
ments, sw by rash assertion and pointed invective,” (p. 2.); andy 
Laud e, much about the same time (1804), also brought sim 1 
greater charges against the Reviewers, on account of his work on Public We 
Tn a pamphlet which they published in reply to his Lordship, they endeq 
to unswer an accusation of malignity, another of want of truth, a th ir 
the Reviewer of his Lordship’s work wished to recommend himiself top 
Pitt, by attacks on Lord Lauderdale’s work. So much, therefore, for 
sensation it produced. * 

It is not easy to imagine a greater blemish in the character of a critic, 
what is implied in the charge of misrepresentation of the author’s mea 
and malicious misquotations of his sytle and statement. And yet there 
charges against the Edinburgh Review which go even farther, and accuse it 
being occasionally lent to purposes of personal pique and detraction. This ye 
should hope is not well founded. It is, we believe, true of it, as of other pp 

riodical works, that besides the articles of regular correspondents, it has now. 
then illuminated the world with certain efforts on the part of “ persons of quality’ 
T have been told, that’ the present Marquis of Lansdowne, when Ea 
Henry Petty, was 4 contributor, and that his Lordship favoured mankin 

a review of one of his own published speeches, in which, without saying a Wa 
about the speech, he has spoken in very creditable terms of himself, Thisig 
however, not very atrocious ; but the Rev. Mr Cockburn, in a pamphlet 
lished at Cambridge, in 1803, entitled, a Letter to the Editors of the Edinbu 
Review, in conclusion, after exposing a deal of most nefarious criticism, ani 
cloudy reasoning, cs ° 

‘* Before I take my leave, gentlemen, let me ask one question: Was the criticism ¢ 
my Work really written by any of those gentlemen who usually conduct the Edi 
Review ? I think not :—The Introduction contained in the two first pages is, pro 
by one of yourselves ; the neat and terse criticism on my style at the” conclusion, 
sting in the tail of the wasp, speaks the same ‘acuteness which we have been 
to admire in your Review ; but all the body of the work is dull and confused. Ifi a 
not misinformed, you do frequently accept of foreign assistance. Have you not, inthe 
present instance, allowed some disappointed candidate for Mr Buchanan’s Prize,» 
vent his: anger and ill-will against the Examiners and me, and to bring disgrace upon 
you ?” 

Thenext work in my collection of notices respecting the delinquency.of the 
Edinburgh Review, is “ A letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. by an Anti- ist; 
Edinburgh 1811.” The author imputes to the Review a tendency or design 
to render the people ‘‘ dissatisfied and sulky.” 

‘**T am unwilling,” says he, ‘‘ to impute such a design to any set of men ; but: ' 
your intentions may have been pointed to another object, certainly your language ha 
always tended to produce this effect. Throughout your pages, the sentiments favour ® 
strongly, so systematically, any uncharitable constructions of this nature, that many 
will be of opinion, and certainly not without very strong grounds, that you had in-view 
the full design of exciting general discontent at least, if not absolute insurrection. Ia 
analyzing: the system of criminal jurisprudence, established in France by are 
you compare with it the analogous part of our own code. And what must be the féeh 
I indignation of every true Briton, on hearing that our criminal law is considét 

as in many inferior to Buonaparte’s caricature of justice !’’—p. 27. y 

Another of unanswered accusations of the French and anti-national 

ilections of the Edinburgh Review, is from the same work:— == 
“ T cannot, sir, bring these remarks to a close without commenting on the almost un 

accountable eagerness with which you seize every opportunity to palliate the revolting 
crimes of Buonaparte, and to hold him out to the country as irresistible from his talent: 
and resources, In this partiality for him, you are not the only, though the loydest 
zan._‘ While we,” exclaimed Lord Melville, with honest indignation, ‘ have been 
ing up the spirit of the country, and encouraging the people to encounter 

difficult es and dangers to which they were unavoidably exposed,” &c.—P. 60. 
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_ be traced in the meagre and. manifold) 

articles of the monthly press, ‘The; 

dignity of a Warb wid mpeilitaien hae 

hy y. of a Warbur-, acrid on pics, insipid and 

anda Johnson, could, no longer. odious with, respect to others,, No at-: 





‘The controversy between the English Universities and the Edinburgh Re- 
‘ew, it is how unn ry to notice. The ignorance of “ the associates,” ‘was 
, , and the result is known to so many of those who were fi- 
interested in the discussion, that it is needless almost to refer to it. But, 

t of the general question, there were particular topics intruded that 

it to be noticed, as they serve to prove the ignorance of the Reviewers on 
subjects which they affected to discuss most learnedly. For someof these 

Weald refer to the Rev. Mr S. Butler’s letter to the Rev. Mr C. J. Blomfield— 

at Shrewsbury, in 1810.—The letter respects the Cambridge Eschy- 
‘and the Oxford Strabo. 

“ The Edinburgh Review,” says Mr Butler, ‘‘ observes, that ‘ there is reason, how- 
ever, to believe, that some of the libraries on the continent conceal manuscripts, more 
valuable than any which have yet been collated by any editor; one in particular, of 
yenetable antiquity, is preserved in the Medicean library at Florence ; unless, as it is 
most probable, it has been conveyed with the other treasures of that city, to the vast 
museum'of learning and arts at Paris.’ ’’‘* Now from hence,” says Mr Butler, “we 
must:infer that’ the Medicean MS. has never been collated. The contrary is the fatt ; 
[have now two very accurate collations of that MS. lying before me, one of which is 
transcribed from the book already mentioned, [a book which the Reviewer saw,] and: 
was made for Dr Nedham, by Salvini, d&c.—I put it therefore to. you, my dear. sir, 
whether the Reviewer, in this instance, is not guilty of a most unfair and illiberal insi- 
nuation ? He could not be ignorant.of what must have stared him in the face in every 
note ; he pets therefore, have been silent through the basest and most malevolent de- 
ign.” —P. 13. ‘ 

“Sir R. Wharton, we ought to have mentioned, in 1809, published “ Re- 
marks on the jacobinical tendency of the Edinburgh Review, in a letter to* 
the Earl of Lonsdale,” which may, perhaps, account for the violence which 
has subsequently been expressed by some of the Reviewers against the noble 
Lord and his family ; but it is not my object, nor the design of these brief and 
mt sketches, to notice matters of this sort. There is, however, an amusing 
letter by a personage who styles himself Senex, published by Hatchard about 
the same time, that deserves some attention. Pages 5th and 6th are, indeed, 
particularly entertaining, wherein the writer alludes to certain physiognomical 
peculiarities of the writers in the Review, as indicatory of their character ; but 
[cannot afford to quote such passages, and it pane destroy their effect to 
abridge them. 

‘In 1809, an Expostulatory Letter was addressed to the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, published by Longman. It seems to have been called forth by 
the'want of critical discernment in the review of the works of Miss Baillie. 

“ You have uniformly,” says the author, “ treated all feminine attempts in litera- 
ture as King Lear’s fool describes the cook-maid to have treated the live eels that she 
was putting in a pye. Whenever they lifted their heads, she rapped them on the cox- 
combs with a stick, and cried, Down, wantons, down.” * *** Witness the un- 
manly and illiberal treatment of your fair and ingenious countrywomen, Mrs H. an@ 

. Miss B. The pretensions of the first to poetical elegance, in'the very limited depart’ 
ment which she has modestly chosen, have been already acknowleged by the public, to 
whom you, as well as she, must finally submit, as your ultimate judge.” * * * “Miss 
B mt rendon to learning, and too much occupied by the’ duties’ of a life ‘sin- 
gularly 1 and innocent, even to find leisure for extensive reading, has been urgedy 
by the irresistible impulse of a daring and truly original genius, to throw ittto’a drama» 
tie form the noble conceptions of her untutored mind. ‘Thus circumstanced,’ and thus 
impelled, she cuibiats dielocs every indulgence.” P. 20. : 

But the author; in a subsequent paragraph, says,— 

“ It is not altogether the matter, but the caustic harshness of the manner, to an au- 
thor so modest, defenceless, and respectable, that produced general disgust.” 
_ It wasabout 1808-9, that the ‘Edinburgh Review reached ‘the acme of 
insolence." 1t had then become fearless and infatuated; and the ery began to 

rise from all sides against it. Among others who attacked it at that time, the 
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the ‘trade-hacks, atid to sentence, in a viewer of that periods were be 


single sentence, the labours of uncon~ and the ignorance of the ‘wo fr 





deadliest wound it received was from a pamphlet entitled, “ The D 
hotiabang Ration 09 brief Exporney of its Rtesiplenin Dawe 
tals, and. P The writer accused it ‘ of. in in veligions 
ramen mains sehesdsonnees revolutionary pri em rcsdyad cs.” 
And, with considerable ability and great temper, substantiates th 
pap a py ya 
80, in e tures.” Peg 
4 Pre he / shall leave tt,” (aay they, No. 13, p. 99.) “* to others to decide, whetheia 
that critic be very good, who prefers the harp of the Fews to the hire ef 
oe 3; and eed ae ucks eke the laurel from the brow of Homer, to place it on the'hag ad 
good King David.” 
ene Lae, the Edinburgh Reviewers despise the Scriptures, so’ of conrse 
ect their 
“ We do not,” (say they, No. 14, p. 418 and 419,) “+ know the designs of 
tor in the construction of the universe, or the wltimate destination of man. The tie 
of its being our duty to co-operate with the designs of Providence, we think theme 
impious pr ion 1°? »** Now, Christians de know the ultimate destination of nmmg 
PY sr will arise at the last day from the dead, and will be either eternally, 
ae ane ae Infidels.do not knew this.” &c. P. & a¢hh 
No. 24, moet $57, they scruple not to call Plato, Zeno, and Leibnita, 
“ gublimest teachers of moral wisdom.”—“ Now believers in the Gospel think, 
that Jesus Christ is the sublimest teacher of moral wisdom,” fe Ei P..1@5 
The writer of the pamphlet, after shewing the infidel spirit that pervaded 
the Review, proceeds with the proofs of its licentiousness. 
“ Now,” says he, “ no man of strict moral principles can speak of vicious and 
books but with reprehension ; but the Edinburgh estigtt wo a of Voltaire’s 
dide, one of the most obscene books, as a work which stordcd tha them much pl 
*e*e*« A work, whose great object it was to ridicule a Providence, and what 
Sbounds with the most lewd and licentious incidents and descriptions.” P. 16 7 
Upon. the subject of its seditious tendency I shall say nothing. mo 
at the time ran high,—the Whigs had been expelled from office 
late King, and they were still, like the outcast devils of the Paradise 
weltering in the torments of mortified ambition, fallen frem such a heights’ 
I have already said that it is unnecessary to notice the controversy 1 
ing “* The Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review a < O the Unie 
of Oxford ;” but I have before me an Edinburgh pamphlet, written 
H. Home Drummond, in whieh it appears that the Store were 
of the subject,on which they had written ; and that their observations, inate 
of a to the then state of the University, referred toa period long pridt 
is strange,” says Mr Drummond, “ that while these authors can set at defiaher 
Pi sar hore, decrees of Buonaparte, and present their readers with such ings 
pe os gS ap a that while Paris, and Petersburgly: 
and Turkey, the East and West Indies, and the whole continent of America, 
to their cir researches, their supplies of ifort fom tne West of Engin 
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coi | dsinsrulgar conceptions of taste and 


ntly betrayed, shewed 
tion. was as. obscure as 
, -Now and then an ama-. 
icle, of a better kind, the ef- 


of college friendship to recom- 
some haw hg Pearcy of 
vanread classic, did appear am: 
regs enuf wade articles, bse 
divine in the crowd of Cheap- 
de, But even in those $, 


jotage, were so proud, there was no- 
ing that came home to men’s business 


We gsoms ; they had all a scholastic 
yr slime racter. They might 
oe been ornamental in the ponder- 
wystomes of Scaligerian erudition ; 
shaps have merited the approbation 
,] of'aDacier, or a Porson; but they 
neither..instructed the age, nor ex- 
the horizon of knowledge. A 

rk, therefore, which assumed a cha~ 
moter the reverse of the London Re- 
iews, and which undertook to treat 
ofthings as they are, and to consider 
passing events and existing opinions, 
4 aif as allecting the comfort ‘and condi- 
tim-of the living world, could not 
but,.on.its, first appearance, be hail- 
ed. with preference and respect, by 
that new and numerous class of read- 





3a. class, who, without any 
pretensions to. the literary character, 
cattied into. the seats and haunts of 
business,.a. degree of critical acumen, 

knowledge, and sometimes even of 
science, which qualified them to esti- 
mate the merits of authors, while it 
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ape the sphere of their profes- 
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. pursuits. Nor will the fact 
be sepvied, that, at the time when 
the, Edinburgh Review made its a 
pearance, there existed, amongall ranks 
and orders in this country, a general 
tntellectualization, if the expression 
may be used, on every subject, not on- 
ly ou those which affected agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, but the 
ents of taste and art ; in a word, 
on all with which the feelings and the 
reasoning are interested. Themerchant 
‘had become, by his wealth, qualified 





accomplishments, to entertain philoso- 

hers. maxims of national polity 

Were as familiar to the physician as to 

the statesmah ; and the lawyer judged 

of ie productions of genius with the 
on. X. 
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to associate with princes, and, by his” 
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liberality and discernment of the gen< 
great po- 


a-universal reg ao ge A 
of which rapidly in the intelli- 
gence of the people, even down fo the 
very artizans. . vfury 
- Theinference, therefore, to be drawn’ 
from all this ; from the previous sus~: 
ceptibility arising from the rejection 
of the insane of the democrats ;* 
from the state of periodical criticism in 
London, and fromthe improved intel- 
ligence and literary taste of the age, en- 
sured to such an undertaking as the 
Edinburgh Review the most splendid 
and unprecedented. success. i 
Having thus stated the causes and. 
circumstances. which ‘contributed to 
the rise of that celebrated journal, it 
may now be proper to..take a view of 
its progress; the last is more invidi- 
ous, because it may. be supposed to in«. 
volve the necessity of estimating the 
talents and powers of icular indi- 
viduals ; but the bri its to which 
this sketch is restricted,’ obvidtes that 
necessity in a great degree, and con - 
fines the disquisition, to the general 


‘characteristicsand features of the book’ 


alone. ; 

Besides those! universal _ motives. 
which induced, the. public to receive 
with no. ordinary.. welcome. the first 
appearance of the, Edinburgh Review, 
the work, by addressing itself to the: 
patronage of the, Whigs, at that time 
strong and formidable by their implied 
union withthe democratical . faction, 
secured at.onece the personal interest, 
and applauses of a numerous and most 
loquacious association. ——- with, 
a work 9 oust side, in - ich so much. 
more talent and-practical sense a - 
ed than in an Cuber of the kind, they ’ 
were loud and, vehement in their plau-. 
dits, and the genius of the writers, was: 
magnitied to the skies—the Tories, too,’ 
were pleased to see a work whieh left 
at such an immeasurable distance the’ 
raving nonsense of the anarchy press ; 
ooh ough they ee A anti-na-' 
tion inciples an judices, they’ 
joined jn reset it ik meritorious’ 
publication, ted in the main to.. 
assist in the restoration of those ancient’ 
feelings and venerable affections which: | 
had been so outrageously violatetl and 
broken. The consequence was imme- 
diate. The circulation of the Review 
rapidly exceeded the . sanguine 
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Jeffrey and e Mi- bstir 
nos and Rhadamanthus of literature. folly with rg cig e they were '¢ 
! ity of praise, this hy the Whig orators and. thei n0es 
superstiti is- in the Review. It-was aleodisg 
covered to be excessive. me ras thas the Reviewers. wrete 
of the publication was certain than to, the publie mind.;, 
irrational than that of its. prec pagee mere but so many mirrorsywhj 
sors in the democratic interest, but only reflected opinions. that 
it possessed a full measure of Jaco- existed. pe 
bin antipathy against the political ad- . But nothing so e / arrested 
vérsaries of the Whig party. Doubts meg rogress of the Kdi 
also arose. as to the iiiadnce of many establishment. in 
of its opinions in matters of taste, in The northern 
nce of authors, whom it con- become so intolerant; success 
rigned to derision growi upintofame, made it so. insolent, that moderate 
and overshadowing, with a vast lux- longer be endured b 
uriance of vigour in bough and bles- ries ; (c) and they-lon a beset 
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rates 
at? It is plea difficult to-point out any particular cause in the onliag 
the Edinburgh Review, which completed the disgust of the Tories with te 
intolerant i Dmg of the work ; we are, however,, inclined to, 
that Number XXXI., published in April, 1810, oceasioned. their 
The despicable spirit in which the Review of Lord. Erskine’s speeches: was 
drawn up, to say nothing of its literary incongruities, not only roused thet 
ation, but was viewed.as something partaking of the rabia ofins 
and infatuation by. many, even.of the most sensible Whigs themselves.—€ 
bats Wis wimpeit ag rd a gentleman when speaking of the living, compared! 
the frantic reviewer speaks of the deceased Mr Pitt, and) 
ahhanwion suhich-lsp anticle-peedwond at the time, was sharpened by the 
that it was from the pen of one who had sneaked to earn his favour ;whi 
not. only traduced Lord Lauderdale’s pamphlet, as his Lordship: said, toi 
tiate himself with that statesman, but was understood to have accepted 1 
Mr Pitt. himself.a non-descript. mission to Portugal, almost as base as that’ 
spy——we say almost, because it may be possible that there are secret diplom 


—— 





ts which:do not partake of such an odious character, and the 
to may have been one of them. The Whigs, of late, have been ma 
# clamorous outcry against the personality of the Tory press; but since:th 
of Mr Fox, has any: thing appeared from it reflecting on his character “<< 
pare with the following ? 
.4* Mr Frost had been a reformer too, and had even held a high office saxeny Cen 
bets of Mr Pitt's society.. In. this capacity, he had constant communications with tilt 
personage ; and at his trial, could even produce the most cordial. andre 
eat and common cause,” The cantip 
or the steady virtue of Hutchison, were not more hateful to; Y 
Brissot were not more formidable to 5 Regbeapieyten arene ess odio 
to Buonaparte—a catholic ote Saree h—or, to come nearer ta. the poi 
the question at the abolition to, the same Mr Pitt himself, after his ad be 
the slave traffic; than such men as han. Hardy, Thelwall, and Holerd 
wh ‘convicted reformer of the Parliament. After he had-once “tomwoeh th 
* d ssid to corruption, “ thou art my brother,” and called’ power, 
rte sw Agric He he ~ye too much for the sake of keeping in-he 
a Wiese apprhadarg name of asbitious,)—the sifhtyorvaae 
tipi it as the wicked de the lighteses , 
do-the history of theit own ‘times, which haunts their repose. even after the gon 
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fw the ‘sume ‘manner, ‘but ih public estimation. But on all sides, 
tr meetpcen ‘evénts ; Bille g which con- 
cé ‘of which was, founded and mortified its most. stre~ 
gon'as the Quarterly appeared, ndous sila, The whole of its po- 
dhe interest with the Edin. litical predictions were falsified, not 
iFor ‘some time; ‘however, the ‘only with respect to the war, and the 
ued to read thelatter, for changes in operation on the of 
ttle | dhe giurpose of co ni; and also, the world, but with regard tothe 
at | becouse many of disliked the views which it had taken of individual 
amsefeetmg which was sostrong- character, and of human nature, in re- 
to disgrace the general abi» lation to the chief actors in French af- 
, disp inthe former. Per- fairs. The triumphs of the Peninsu- 
withe vitculation of the Edin- lar war overwhelmed.and finished its 
‘from the'excitement of public pretensions to political sagacity. Ne- 
ity produced by the'competition, ver in the history of literature was 
have even continued to increase any thing so complete and perfect as 
forsome time after the firstappearance the demonstration of the political insa- 
ofthe Quarterly. But this did cer- gacity of the Edinburgh Review. Its 
not: continue long; the work inferiority and inability with respect to 
wad less and less pte while ‘the the estimates of genius also, about 
was continually extending, the same time, receivéd an equal ex: 
poth in character and circulation. sure. From the publication of Ch 
Nevertheless, such was the general Harold, the author of which it had so 
ion of the high degree of ta- merrily ridiculed for being no poet, 
ar ed in the Edin Re= all confidence was lost for ever in its 
view, that it would perhaps have long dicta in taste; and -Jeffrey will here- 
continued to hold a distinguished place after be chiefly recollected as the Zoilus 


















has ceased to sting their souls, We must be pardoned for using this language—WsE 
xyow OF NO EPITHET TOO HARSH FOR HIM WHO.WAS PROFLIGATE ENOUGH 
yo PHTRST FoR THE BLOOD OF HIS FORMER ASSOCIATES IN REFORM—of the 
varymen whom his own eloquence, and the protection of his high station, liad seducéd 
inty popolar coursesand not content with deserting them, to use the power with which 
mounted. on their backs for the purpose of their destruction !”’ 
Phe: absurdity of this passage is almost as ridieulous as the fustidn of ‘the 
ition. Did Mr Pitt mount into pewer on the backs of Frost, Hardy, 
em end Holcroft? But the nonsense is nothing to the rhodonion 
ws. 
the wars and the taxes which we owe to the lamentable policy of this rash states- 
ll be forgotten-—and the turmoils of this factious age shall live only in histori- 
ord.;—when those venal crowds shall be no more, whe now subsist on the spoil of 
ads, whom he has undone—the passage of this great orator’s life, which will ex- 
dite the most lively emotions, will be that where his apostacies aré enrolled—where the 
dae of fhe African slave, and of the Irish catholic, stand black in the sight ; bist ‘most 
fall, ‘will Nis Heart shudder at his persecutions of the refiriners—-aind his attempt to 
in boo gn Sg of proscriptions, which nothing but the trial by oxy and 
K fo er judges could have pebverited from sinking ‘the whole land in infamy and 
"“uuEd. Review, No. XX XI. page 120. 
‘But, after all. this rant and bouhcing, we would ask thé Reviewer, was Mr 
Pitt'the only persectitor of the said reformers? and did he persecute them for 
poor Eo ar after his own kind, or after the Reviewer's kind ?—because 
the Reformers may have changed their opinion of Parliamentary reform, aud 
beddtide there are dettiin dark passages in Thelwall’s Letter to Jeffrey, alreatly 
ited, which we would gladly see expounded—‘ You must be well aware, Mr 
ifftey,” says the derided reformer and lecturer, “ that rou ronwin./A18- 
f0RY, and that of some of YoUR MosT INTIMATE COLLEAGOES, cat’ be ho 
teetet in Edinburgh ;—that you could have no public ptetenet for voluhteerin 
es a8 my Opponents, or as my prejudicators.” Now, it thie historica 
in-whieh we are placed, we should be glad to know what is here meant, 
ind.why Mr Thelwall inquires—‘ By what strange and sittister motive” Mr 
Jelitey was * induced to render” himself an ifistrustent of “ calamny, ma- 
Tignity and injustice,” against that then poor perséeuted individual. 








































‘the cause ascribed to the gene 


pala ey Pred Peis Ne 
connexion wi tof the . 
his criticism will'be read rio more. 
The Decline of the Edinburgh Re- 
view may, therefore, be dated from 
the appearance of the Quarter] 3 — 
inabi- 
lity of the contributors.to maintain the 
competition for: public favour, with 
the ing and talent en in the 
rival Journal. But its s entirely 


- owing to itself; the seeds ofdeath were 


in it from the commencement. The 
powers, of satire and of derision, which 
it exercised with as little mercy as 
modesty, have proved, in the result, 
very humble powers.; and after usurp- 
ing an authority, the most dictatorial 
and audacious, a general doubt is now 
expressed as to the ability with which 
it was at one time supposed to have 
been conducted. Of this there cer- 


tainly can be no dispute, that it will 
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be difficult to:name a’! 
in at prance a 
so few quota san 
laps there can hayreny soir 
the original iocrity of ‘the . 
‘butors, whatever may have’ beet dy 
merit of a few occasional articles.§ 
In this sketch of thé 
Edinburgh Review, the'ci 


in which it arose, arid: by whidh/itiee | oi 
affected during its course; have‘ilon |: 


been considered ; and in éper 

causes which contribtited to itd 

and fall, reference only ‘has 

to matters of notoriety entirely with: 
the knowledge of the public. To have 
adduced other instances of Personality, 
of misrepresentation, or of falseorup. | 
fair criticism, would have 

notes to an unreasonable length Pe. 


haps I may hereafter resume this, : 


tile theme, Lad 
Vinprx*® 





* We shall be glad to hear occasionally from VinDEx.--C,N. 








A LETTER CONCERNING HAYDON'S PAINTINGS. 


Mr CaristorHer Nortu, 
As you have probably been hindered 
by that gout of which we hear so fre- 
quently, from going to see any thing 
out of doors, a may not intend to 
favour the public with any remarks on 
the pictures which have lately been 
sent he Haydon to be exhibited here. 
And, if you had upon any occasion 
viewed and considered these works of 
ji i it is most likely that you 
would be averse to administer to that 
appetite for the cant of criticism, 


.,. Which, when it is prevalent, is more a 
: eign of vanity than of taste in the pub- 
lic. 


For my part, I entirely agree 


~ with those who think that painting is 


a “silent art,” and that much talk 
about it tends to pervert the judgment, 
and make us uncertain of what we 
behold, or rather to supersede the sense 
of sight altogether; in which case 
every man is his own Apelles. There- 
fore, in addressing this letter to you, 
I do not mean to utter particular cri- 
ticisms u the paintings before- 
mentioned, but to say a few words on 
painting in general, as a sort of com- 
Erdnication of thought among man- 
kind, like literature ; and also to de- 
fend the credit of that kind of paint- 



























ing which is capable of circulating 
popularly in this country, as.othe 
works of imagination do, and ofvaw» 
kening general and disinterested 
pathies. Situated as painters are With 
us, the truth is, that they mustilok 
in the first place, to public exhibition, 
for the most expectable remuneration 
for their labours. It is true, that th 
feelings of the nrultitude, though @ 
pable in general of sympathising’with 
any strong expression of passion, tend 
naturally towards impurity and 
dation of taste. But if an artist 
a poet, seriously endeavour to expr 
Resadions of ean nature, a 
to move and speak home tothe hears 
of his contemporaries, it is probabletht 
he will at least attain to excellencein 
the dramatic or humanly express 
department of his.art, and afterwans 
if the public should be found. capabk 
of recognizing higher things, theartist 
willof course raise isstyle. In England, 
the painters certainly never seem to@ 
joy any of those visionsof celestialbeat- 
ty and felicity which frequentlyeam 
to the mental eyes of the Italiana 
The artists here may be 
succeed most frequently in 
expression and in the shewi 
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; nevertheless, in. choosing in- 
“doting jects for. paintings, it is 
__gn error in.the artist, to.seek for other 
those found in the Scriptures, 
ich present conceptions permanent 
io to all mankind, and replete 
with true meaning and sentiment. 
would not be exhausted al- 
they were painted a thousand 
for they might still he repeated 
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‘done -" differently in other pieces, beyond 
Ofth, | ,:apmeration, Inyention. in painting is 
ecline hewn in. the mode of treating a known 
, abject, and bringing out its meaning, 
= , aa great actor does that of a poet. 
shay: |. «Although I have not always admired 





the toutensemble of Haydon’s pictures, 
Lthink that he evidently shews the 
, opening up of this kind of genius, (that 
_,d8 to say, the power of dramatic expres- 
_» ign, )and. that he ultimately will be ef- 
fective in it. The zeal which he has ma- 
nifested cannot spring from so sapless 
aroot as the mere desire for fame or mo- 
ney, but must come from the wish to 
seek after what is generally significant 
and affecting, and to communicate it 
to mankind. Nor ought he to be se- 
fiously blamed for using copious means 
to draw the notice of the public ; 
since all these things were necessar 
for overcoming the obstacles. whic 
he must have found in his way. A 
manly self-confidence is not only beco- 
ming, but necessary; since most Eng~- 
lish painters, from timidity and want of 
stroug feeling, have resorted to acompi- 
lation, which has the merit of correct 
design, but wants that natural deriva- 
tion of parts which gives vitality and 
unity of effect, and which shews a work 
\ tobe the genuineand free-born offspring 
ofa single mind. Therefore, in many 
cases it is wisest in an artist to resist 
external and inconsistent impressions, 
and to spread out whatever character 
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genius ; and those conceptions, which 
spring from the workings of original 
thought, will have a vigour like that 
of a living and growing tree. But to 
this no one can attain, unless he have 
more confidence in his own feelings 
than in external impressions. Every 
inter, besides learning from external- 

, ty observing human beings, has a more 
important knowledge of human nature 
in himself, and his works will be ac- 
cording to the elevation, or sensibility, 
power of gesture, which is in his 
OWA natare ; and this he expresses 
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A Letter. concerning Haydon’s, Paintings, 


and style he finds the root of in his: 
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with more effect than what he copies 
from. sight, gp 
Admiring Haydon’s drawings ‘from 
the Elgin, marbles, I think as follows 
poncer nie ‘that kind ‘of ' sculpture. 
0 


External form may éither express ‘ab- 
stract quantities, which ‘dre beatitiful 
independently of their relation to life, 
or it may shew the actioti and ‘power 
of the substance which is in the form. 
That which is seen in the Elgin ‘mar- 
bles is of the latter kind. ‘The'figures 
there are most expressive of the Inter- 
nal reaction of the parts, and, for that 
reason, beget in the spectator imore 
feeling of power atid substance ‘than 
of pure quantity. ‘Therefore, accord- 
ing to the ancient and true disctimi- 
nation of Aristotle, they may be called 
beautiful or expressive ser sitpynay, 
according to energy. But those other 
remains of Grecian statuary which are 
chiefly intended to affect the mind by 
shewing pure quantities in the limits 
of the figure, (from whatever position 
viewed, ) may be called beautiful xara 
fvrerextiay, or according to definition. 
To please in painting, the great re- 
quisite is the well-ordered effeet-of the 
whole together. This strikes at first 
sight, if grand, with awe and astonish- 
ment, and even in any case continues 
always to satisfy the spectator as to the 
most important particulars of the com- 
plex appearance which heviews. Foritis 
a labour to view and comprehend. even 
™~ most si ae forms, if ie 
ced in such lights as give simplicity 
and perspicuity to the whole. The 
picture of Haydon’s,. which is most 
agreeable to look upon, and best tuned 
in the colouring, is that of Christkneel- 
ing in the Garden, It has been un- 
justly depreciated ; for the of 
Judas is original, and so much the bet~ 
ter for verging towards grimace. Since 
he already excelsin colouring, asanimi- 
tation of nature, it is to be wished that 
the artist would study more to charm 
by colouring as a harmony, connecting 
all which is comprehended in a picture, 
and spreading from part to part. But, 
it must be acknowledged, that a ma- 
jority of those who go to see he pe 
tures are mere capable of being ai 
ed by. the sound of a cart or a drum. 
The. feeling of harmony in colouring 
is like the acquisition of a new sense. 


I am, Mr C nigophers 
Yours, &c. 
ATRL 
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I,—ESSAXS ON PHRENOLOGY,; OR AN INQUIRY INTO, THE 

: UTILITY OF THE SYSTEM OF DRS GALL AND SPURZHETME® |!) iG, 





Essays on Phenology, 50. ‘te — 


T].—rHRENOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CEREBRAL DEVELOPEMENT 
DAVID HAGGART. anit 
LIL-—-LIre.0F DAVID HAGGART, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF WHILE UNDER 


TENCE OF DEATH. 


1V.—sPuRZHEIM ON EDUCATION. 


V.—ARTICLE I. OF NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tue most! inveterate enemies of Gall 
and Spurzheim must now be convin- 
ced—convicted—of the blind folly of 
their ion tothe doctrines of those 
great istoverers in the eres of 
‘human mind. Fortunately for 
mankind, David Haggart murdered 
the jailor of the Dumfries prison ; and 
that distinguished Craniologist, Mr 
George Combe, hhaving, according to 
the method of induction ieencadiogd by 
his predecessor, Lord Bacon, and ex- 
plained by his contemporary, Mr Mac- 
vey Napier, studied natural cha- 
racter of the murderer, as indicated by 
his cerebral organization, he has been 
enabled to place Phrenology among 
the ‘niimber of the exact sciences. 
Looking upon this achievement as by 
far the greatest that has been perform- 
ed in our day, we shall endeavour to 
present our readers with a short sketch 
of Mr Combe’s discoveries, which have 
thus formed an era in the history of 
human knowledge. | 
Mr George ‘Combe, who possesses a 
tenderness of sensibility rarely found 
united with ‘great intellectual ‘power, 
made his experiments on Mr David 
H who. was yet unexccuted, 
with a kindness and a courtesy which 
cannot be ee ee » or too 
‘warmly recomme to the practice 
of other men of true science. h 
Mr Haggart had dedicated his youth, 
the paralts Of pocket picking, thie 
i cking, thie- 
ving m general, rebbery, and 
murder’; yet Mr Combe wisely and 
pm any Som in this no reason against 
treating him with delicacy and re- 
3; and accordingly, there is some- 
thing very touching in the account of 
the first interview een the great 
craniologist and the great criminal. 
“On going over his head,” says Mr 
Combe, “‘ I mentioned to him rue 
FEELINGS AND POWERS which it in- 
dicated ; but he made no remarks as 
tothe correctness or incorrectness of 
the observations. On telling him that 


bowie 

w cr 9 

NO. I. feapehe 

he had:a grester develapemambedaae 


NEVOLENCE AND Justice than | 
anticipated, his countenance soften 
and he almost shed a tear.” The ma 
flinty bosom must be : 
most stony eye melt—we should 
—at this simple recital, Mr 
with his hand slowly moving up 
down, and round about Mr 
youthful and devoted head: 
of the tender-hearted murderer. gras 
dually becoming suffused with tearass, 
the silk and et-handker 
chief purchased, no doubt, from. the, 
man at the corner, softly a by 
the sympathizing phren to the: 
face of the too sensitive pomenat 
J, R. Sibbald, jailor, we presume, and, 
Mr James Law, junior, a gentleman, 
to us unknown—standing silent;by, 
each probably with a face as longam 
his arm—furnish a scene, inferior day 
dignified and solemn pathos, , 
only to the death of Socrates. 
recommend it as a subject to Mr, 
Geddes, far more likely to 
public attention than the disco m 
the Regalia. A set of gente 1 
officers, with gowns and wigs, peeps 
ing into a great chest, like a i 
garnel, or staring about them. wit) 
ugly and unmeaning faces, upon 
most unmeaning of all possible occa», 
sions, could never ;be put into 
petition, for a single moment,. wi 
the first philosopher and the first felony 
of the age, laying their heads togethap, 
for the completion of mental sciemegy, 
in the presence of two awe-struck amd, 
reverential disciples. ‘og 
This tender interview was befete, 
condemnation. But David. was 
—and ordered to be hai by.4 
neck till dead, between the hours 


eight and nine in the morning of 

18, 1821. That restraint under 

he had laboured during this 
interview, was now removed: ...- 

was now, alas! no longer ‘any feast 


for concealing the rae ee 
Combe now saw that many it 
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ip David's character as a thief, a rob- 

im gx » shades of ini hich 
cate sh iniquity, whi 

had: formerly been cman would 

pew appear to the inspection of the 

of science, and.that, by their ap- 
Soation to, the Theory, new li 

would: be thrown onthe whole moral 


’ gnitintellectual nature of man. 
" Jtdoes not appear from Mr Combe’s 


siatement—at least if it does, it has. 
ponte our notice—that he performed 
any | of manip apes ae ce=: 

ization r Haggart, 
Reeaeilicceaaina. But he ave up 
geharacter of the criminal from the 
developement of his head, as. formerly 
noted, and submitted it to his own 
observation, as to correctness. In do-. 
ing'so, Mr Combe still observed the 
same laudable delicacy and refined 
humanity towards him, who was. the 
subject of his oe and soon about 
likewise to be the of’ the still 
more searching home-thrusts of Dr 
Monro, that had marked the whole of 
lis behaviour during their interview. 
Inthe sketch submitted to Mr Hag- 
gart, every expression was avoided that, 

seem in any way to convey any 
harsh and needless disapprobation of 
that peculiar mode of life, which he 
had ed out for himself, or any 


want'of s thy with those pecca- 
Glos, which had brought him with: 
imavery few days journey of the:scaf- 
po Red verge Peat t teb-omye! of 

ii r; charity of a 
Christian, blandly intimates to David, 


“that the motive of doing so is not to | 


indulge in idle curiosity, but to throw 
light upon the natural dispositions 
whichparticularly lead a young man inta 
Li oer line of life! ! for the pur- 
pose of devising effectual means to re- 
claim young offenders at the outset of 
their career, by placing them in cir- 


cumstances calculated to cultivate the - 


good; and restrain the evil tendencies 
of their nature: The present conver- 
sation is entirely confidential, and will 
not be abused. David Haggart is there- 
fore ted-to be open and ¢om- 
pletely candid in his remarks.” The 
expression, “ sporting line of life,” is 
most judiciously selected by Mr Combe, 
the-vocabulary most familiar to 

the gentleman whom he addressed, 
andis-well calculated to keep in the 
nd all those painful and dis- 

tressing iati which the mind 
is-DW too apt to-connest. ‘with: the 
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words, _ robbery, and ‘mur~ 
der: raided cidwahe seat door 
fulness and mierrithent over crimes of, 
the blackest) dye, which, in 4 great 
measure, reconciles us to them, and 
thereby.enables us: to: look. on. them 


:; with little or no disturbance, so that 


we can the better. judge: of their real, 
character. An ordinary person cannot 
think of bloody crimes. with: too great 
agitation of sbhousenar >, buta ior 
sopher, like Mr Combe;.is superior. to. 
these. delusions of the imagination, 
and therefore thinks and writes ration- 
ally of murdersand murderera, Next. 
to the wisdom implied.in such, phrase~ 
ology, appears to us that shewn, in, the 
penultimate sentenceof the par sh 
now quoted. Hitherto we have known. 
ev ie the natural. dispositions. 
whieli men. into, a sporting 
line of life, or what makes them rob-- 
bers and. murderers. .The whele sub, 
ject: has lain hid in utéer darkness. 
No Asana fet Aa been wane to, 
speculate: on,it; and consequently no 
effectual means ever adopted. to: edu«; 
cate the young people of this or any- 
other country. r Combe’s. object, 
therefore, was to ascertain facts never 
before understood, and thence todeduce 
rules for a grand system of moral edu- 
cation or regeneration. And ,these 
views he recommended, as was proper, 
to the enlightened mind. and, enlarged 
understanding .of Mx Haggart; who 
appears to have entered) into: them 
with his usual: energy, and with a 
zeal, which, considering, the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation, may he 
thought by some to class him among 
the most disinterested benefactors: of . 
our species, _ ih v4 
The result of Mr Combe’s observa. 
tions, and of Mr Haggart’s.ownt tres! 
marks upon them, is a more, perftety 
knowledge of the sourcesiof wiekedness ; 
and crime in the human. heart, than - 
has ever before been possessed by iatiy 
people ; and now it: becomes an : 
rious duty on Mr Combe, and a duty 
indeed, which he we f° himself to 
the late Mr Haggart and his exeouters 
forthwith to pageant: to devise effec- 
tual means for reclaiming young of- 
fenders at the outset of. their, career. : 
As soon as this plan is published, :we 
shall think it our duty,to Jay,on ac- 
count of it before.the publie:; -andiif 
it ‘is to be carried into effect. by: sub-— 
other! we put our name down,: 
“ Christopher North, Esq. ten gui- 
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neas ;” and there cart be no doubt, 
that our will .be. 
lowed » Mr Lam 
Mr Wilbraham Bootle, Gale Jones, 
J. A. ‘Murray, Esq. &c. . But we 
vely object:to Sir James Mac- 

intosh being treasurer, for reasons 
which we be happy to commu- 
nicate pe ps test Tt a, that te 
us nm the su t 
had Mr Combe’s- intended plan 
carried. into effect, “ for Lesa 
young offenders at the outset of their 
career,” some late subscriptions, and, 
among others, that for Gir Robert, 
would have been uncalled for. 

The real character of the late la- 


mented Mr Haggart, as indicated. by , 


his cerebral. n, may be sup- 
posed by shallow thinkers to be at va- 
rianee (in some of the minuter points) 
with his supposed sas indi- 
cated by some of his actions. This 


cy, however, disappears be- 
fore 


e- eye of see fs 
“ The + saa aa of Haggart’s head, 
as it appears upon the cast of the skull, is 
as follows : 
1. Amativeness, moderate. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 
3. Inhabitiveness, large. 
4. Adhesiveness, moderate. 
5. Combativeness, very large. 
6. Destructiveness, full. 
7. Constructiveness, large. 
8. Acquisitiveness, moderate. 
9. Secretiveness, very large. 
10. Self-esteem, very large. 
1L. Love:of approbation, smadi. 
12. Canti ull. 
13, Beneyolence, large. 
14. Veneration, Paw Th 
15. Hope, rather smail. 
16, Ideality, very small. 
17. Conscientiousness, small. 
18. Firmneéss, very large. 
19. Individuality, moderate. 
20. Form, full. 
21. Size, moderate. 
22) Weight, unascertained. 
23. Colouring, smadl. 
24,. Locality, /arge. 
25. Order, full. 
26. Time, moderate. 
27. Number, moderate. 
28, Tune, full. 
sy Language, fall 
, moderate. 
3. Consatity. full. 
32. Wit, full. 
33. Imitation, full. 
34. Wonder, small. 
As the above i is, beyond all doubt, | 


his real character, just let-us observe and 
how it tallies with his life, and ac- Smith 


9 
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knowledge what an ‘excellent! 
nel nee nung 
2 eta} 
L. Amativeness. It was 
Now this is jest whet a nati 
ought to be ina human creature.» 
man ‘is not a horse, a bull, or até 
and theréfore David Haggart’s 
hs rane was moderate. ‘Accords! 
i Mr Combe prettily writes, "Yey 
would not be ae pe bes 
assion ; you could resist that 
ney, without a great ae: 
ou wished to do so. 
ayid rather cileboheienaghl esa 
to have forgot Mr Combe’s phi 
cal character, and the great aim 
his inquiries, namely, to establish 
hew system of education; and to 





suspected that his friend was sn 
on a point, on which all ‘men ate 
tremely tender, be the size of their 
Bn of amativeness what it may.’ ° 
id rather pettishly replies :-— / 

** You have mistaken me in this point 
sexual passion ; for it was my greatest nt 
ing, that I had a great inclination to 
fair sex,—not, however, of those 
Prostitutes ; for I never could bear t 
thought of a whore, ey I was ‘the: 
meatis of leading away-and betraying. 
innocence. of young women, and then le 
ving them to the freedom of their own: 
I believe that I was the master of that att! 
more than any other that I followed.’”) “w.. 

Now all this is perfectly con 
with a moderate sized amative 
“© An inclination for the fair sex,”.} 
employ Mr Haggart’s moderate ai 
~“s -chosen expression, does not im 

Ply exieme criminality ; and his “ 

and acquired abhorrence of * 
called prostitutes,” is much in favo 
both of himself and of Mr C 
** Leading away and betraying thei ine, 
nocence of young women, and then leas; 
ving them to the freedom of their own. 
will,” was certainly far from being one), 
of the most amiable habits of this ace) 
complished young man; but it is! 
no means conduct inconsistent 
the possession of a moderate organ 
amativeness ; fur in Haggart it seem& 
to have proceeded from a mixed 
ing. Pride of art, vanity, &c. went 
gratified by these successful amMours 3» 
and he knows little indeed of 
Haggart’s character—little indeed: 
human nature in general— 
little of his own, who does not 
that’ even this mixed, com 
complex emotion, exci 

of Halifax to the seduction |, 
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Wiser and pear 
have been apt to stretch a lo 
Tov et and let oid begs 
vid was not so ruinous to the 
antry of as this con- 
so much in the spirit of Rous- 
qnight lead us to suppose. His 
sepms to have béen rather too 
Se nied to have left him any 
{sare hours for such exploits, whic 
we should conjecture must often prove 
tedious and protracted even to the most 
dexterous ; and his opportunities of 
forming acquaintance with modest 
ung women, in decent private fami- 
could not have been very great. 
flere and there too, during his Me- 
girs, as dictated to his amanuensis, 
‘obertson,he seems fo talk of “ those 
rostitutes,” in a way rather in- 
consistent with his language on that 
class ofsociety in hisremarks onCombe. 
We hear of him passing whole months 
in houses of bad fame, and a scene of 
soch profligacy and wickedness in an 
Irish Jail is alluded to, that Mr Hag- 
’s modesty ener him from lay- 
the details re the public. In 
fact, notwithstanding his abhorrence 
- one called prostitutes,” he seems 
to fave lived in their company at all 
times when not with his male palls, 
following the more or less active duties 
of his profession ; and let us hope, that, 
on the same principle of historic truth, 
he abstained entirely from the com- 
y of those modest virgins whom 
says he found so much pleasure in 
deluding. Still, in whatever conclu- 
sion the mind may ultimately rest, 
there is no reason to doubt that his 
conduct is reconcileable to the fact of 
@ Moderate organ of amativeness, which 
isthe point contended for by us and Mr 


4 mate Miss Baillie. Besides 
‘there is a little embellishinen 
eS from Mr Haggart’s 


1 





‘2. Philoprogenitiveness, LARGE.— 
This is ah Caibceditigty amiable trait in 
the natural character of Haggart. This 

fs"in general larger in females 
in males; and its great size indi- 
eg the feininine tenderness of Hag- 

t t. “NO doubt, had he been 
the'fathér of & bw he would have 

a most indulgent one,—-perhaps 
; his children by giving them 
to Hhich of their own way,—unless 
infeed, his firmness, which we shail 


sed he gym in an eminent degree, paring 
“hed counteracted the tendency to this un 


Vote x" @ Suit 
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amiable weakness, and him oc- 
cactoratty Spy ie ta e'tiys nos 
thing of ‘children, iti ‘his Me- 
moirs, so that this"otgan ‘Tiad ‘hévet 
been brought into play. ar 

8. Inhabitivents, Taker. pre | 
to Spurzheitiy, the’ positive ‘evidence 
of theexistence of t is insuf- 
ficiént } and it is sta as Con 
jectural. Perhaps, ‘theréfore, the ors 
gan which is tow supposed to be that 
of ithabitiveness, may afterwards tutn 
out to be for some totally different 
ae This ‘also is conjectural. 

aggart had it large ; and it appears 
from almost eer of his Me- 
moirs, that he had the faculty in great 
perfection. He took up his habitation 
any whtre—in Todgin -houses,—in 
baghios,—in prisons,—in sheds,—iA 
hay-stacks,—in woods,—in ditches 
no place came amiss to him. “Some 
animals,” says Mr Combe, “‘ are pars 
tial to high regions, some to low eoun- 
triesand plains, and others to marshes.” 
Haggart was not’ so nice—but would 
sleep one night in the Figgite Whins, 
oné inch above the level of the sea, 
and another on the top of Arthur's 
Seat, 800 feet above high water. 

4. Adhesivenéss, MODERATE. “'The 
function of this faculty is to give at« 
tachment in general.” See Combe on 
Phrenology, p. 145. ‘“ When too 
strong,—excessive regret at a loss of a 
friend, or excessive uneasiness at lea- 
ving our country, called Nostalgia, is 
the result.” Ibidem.—H. seems 
to have mixed a good deal with socie- 
y ; but then it is to be remem 
that it was not from the feeling 
*« adhesiveness,” or attachment to the 
parties, but simply in order to pick 
their pockets. He certainly says that 
he loved his friend Barney, but it was 
not pure disinterested attachment. 
It was rather admiration of superior . 
talents and acquirements—and when 
Barney’s own feelings of adhesiveness 
were violently rent asunder by trans 
aig for fourteen years to y- 

ay, it appears that Haggart mourn- 
ed, not for the loss of a bosom friend, 
but for the withdrawing of the gui- 
ding genius of his profession. | His 
good spirit, he says, forsook ‘him 
when ey was lagged, and he ne- 
ver prospered afterwards. No symp- 
toms of Nostalgia ever shewed them- 
selves in David. Indeed, he was pre 

to go to France, and’ we have 
that she 
4 





have had sentence of death commuted 
for that -of transportation for life. 
’ e his organ of adhesiveness 
was but moderate. 

5. Combativeness, VERY LARGE.— 

6. Destructiveness, rut. Haggart, 
according to his own account, was a 
tolerable pugilist. But unluckily he 
was but poorly made about the chest, 
shoulders, and arms. He was an eleven 
stone man ; but hecould not have stood 
for ten minutes before the Sprig of 
Myrtle, who weighs only a few pounds 
above eight. We saw him dissected by 
Dr Monro, and that skilful anatomist 
observed the defects we have now spo- 
ken of. At school, &c. he used to 
fight boys bigger than himself; and 
in Ireland, on one occasion, he fought 
a Paddy, and smashed him all round 
the ring. So he says. On i oc 
casion, he and Barney together knock- 
ed down a man in a flash-house, and 

aggart struck him when down with 
the heels of his shoes. There are other 
anecdotes to which we might refer to 
ve his combativeness. He knocked 
own a pig-drover at an Irish fair ; 
also struck a man on horseback 
from behind with the butt-end of his 
whip.. His destructiveness was exhi- 
bited by his shooting a Newcastle 
beak, and by fracturing the skull of 
the Dumfries jailor. He had also in- 
tended to drown a justice of the peace, 
we forget where, and to shoot an Edin- 
burgh police-officer. F 
7. Consirtctiveness, LArcE. This 
organ was, we understand, very large 
in the late Mr Rennie, whodesigned the 

Waterloo Bridge, and the Plymouth 
Breakwater. Why it should have been 
so large in Haggart, who does not ap- 
~ to have studied architecture, it is 

ard to say. But he had a mechanical 
turn, and could construct false keys. 

He had also a singular felicity in pull- 
ing down walls, and getting out of 

laces of confinement. This shewed 

excelled in one part of the mason’s 
trade. Besides, Mr Combe says in his 

Phietiology, ‘p. 150, “‘ That it does 
not form ideas of the objects to be 
cotistracted.”—** Its function is to 
produce the desire or impulse to con- 
strict in general.” 

“8. Acquisitiveness, MODERATE. No. 
8; in Mr Combe’s great work, is called 
Covetiveness ; and he observes, “ that 
the intention of nature in giving this 
faculty, is to inspire us with the desire 
of ; 80 that, in consequence 
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et 

of its activity, we may. possess whe 
the day of want comes, and nos 
left to the uncertain provision ¥ 
could be made from the meré dics 
of reason, after tracing a long che 
consequences.” In Haggart this os 
gan was moderate. Now it ap 

that he never shewed the least din 
sition to hoard. Wedo not readof} 
having lodged money with Sir ¥ 
liam Forbes, or lent it out on hawt 
ble bonds, or dabbled: in the , 
Mr Combe adds, “‘ This faculty, why 
too energetic, and not controlled } 
superior powers, produces theft.” Bj 
he ought to have added, that the in 
vidual must, in that case, be both, 
thief and a miser. Now Hagg, 
we have seen, was no miser ;'th 


i 


=> . by 





fore, though a thief, his organ of 
quisitiveness was moderate. |!" "4 
9. Secretiveness, VERY LARGE: 
function of this faculty,” ‘says! 
Combe, “‘ appears to be to coni 
general, without delivering the 
and the manner of concealing. 
persons conceal their opinions and! 
tentions, and sometimes maintain’ 
conversation, in writing, or in’ 
an opinion opposite to their ownd’ 
faculty gives the propensity int 
to construct interesting plots i 
mances and dramatic pieces; 
appears to inspire that compound @ 
dissimulation and intrigue which 
designated scavoir faire. Tn animal 
it produces slyness."—“‘ When theft 
culty is very powerful, it produces 
slyness of look, a peculiar sidela 
rolling cast of the eyes, and a sti 
approach of the shoulders to the he 
Mr Haggart excelled in con 
He concealed bank-notes in the’pal 
of his hand so dextrously, that 
were invisible to the searching 
the beak. He concealed his very 
and assumed divers a/ias’s. | He 
only concealed all his intentions;b# 
he concealed himself for two:days 
hay-stack. Had he written. for 
stage, no doubt he would: have 
structed interesting plots for 
and dramatic pieces; and -we 
that Mr Murray had not retained 
about the theatre here ‘as. 
We believe also, that 'H 
ral appearance cortespondeil very 
ly with the above descriptions! 
never but once had the pleasure off 
ing him ; and then we i 




















remarked “ the stiffened approachef 
But ca 
71 i 


the shoulders to the head.” 
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fotoes tts to Confess, that the ap- 
ye may have been” tempo 





nd ¢ pip <a had just been 
off ;;and in that predicament, 
Oss ble that the shoulder of any 
itleman whatever might make a 
ed approach to his head, however 
ficient the genfeaee thight have 
uslyness, or inthe scavoir faire, 
mite genius, or in’a Soren 
for constructing interesting plots 
romances, ; 
510. Self-esteem, very LARGE. This 
ae the four erent et, in Mr 
be's opinion, brought Haggart to 
re if Gall first found this 
of self-esteem ina beggar.. In 
examining the head of this person, he 
observed, in. the midst of the upper 
posterior part of the head, an elevation 
which he had not before observed in 
syhigh a degree. He'asked him the 
use of his mendicity ; and the beg- 
accused his pride as the cause of 
present state, he having considered 
himself as too important to follow any 
business. He had therefore only spent 
his money, and did not think of earn- 
ing’a livelihood.—Comss’s Phreno- 
hgy, p. 157. When this organ be- 
comes diseased, the individual some- 
times- believes himself to be a king, 
emperor, a transcendent genius, or 
even the Supreme: Being.—Comse, 
R160. It does not appear that Hag- 
gart went the length of believing him- 
wif the Supreme Being ; and he was 
too often in confinement, and under 
the lash of the law, ever to think him- 
telfa/king or an emperor. But he 
certainly thonght himself a transcend- 
genius; and Mr Combe seems to 
yg likewise. Mr Haggart says, 
at school, though ratheridle, he ex- 
all his fellows in talent and eru- 
jow;and Mr Combeafterwards speaks 
of his great talents.” His self-esteem 
of himself, as a master in his profes- 
sion, knew no bounds. We have seen 
that he thought himself irresistible 
among the fair sex. He prided him- 
self on his ‘personal prowess in fight- 
running, &e. He thought him- 
skilful in the law, and made some 
very t strictures on the con- 
duct of an Irish judge on the bench ; 
and he:imagined his poetical genius to 
be-of a high-order, as witness his 
Chaunt composed in prison on the 
evening of his sentence. “‘ This sen- 
tment of self-esteem, when. predomi- 
nantly powerful, makes the individual 
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rary - - The éssion it gives 
to the manner is cold and fopubtee” 
H. 
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head. high,’ and - reclining 


PP blancs . 159. 
sequently p 
very pa Bear pr 
have seen that:he also in 
great force, the organ of secretiveness, 
** which produces a slyness: of look, a 
peculiar sidelong, rolling cast of the 
eyes, and a stiffened approach of the 
oulders to the head.” Now, let the 
reader combine these appearances, and 
suppose them, for a moment, united 
in one individual. "What: would he 
think, say, or do, if he were to meet 
in Mr Blackwood's or Mr. Constable's 
shop, a gentleman carrying his head so 
high as to recline backwards, with a 
cold, repulsive air, haughty as a king, 
an emperor, or a transeendent genius, 
and yet with a)sly look, a peculiar, 
sidelong, rolling cast of his eyes, and 
a stiffened approach of the shoulder to 
the head? What if he;were told, that 
is Mr Combe, the great phrenologist, 
or Christopher North, the Supreme 
Editor, er the Great Unknown ? How 
Mr Haggart, having both, organs in 
perfection, contrived to manage the 
matter,, we do not, know, nor, inva 
scientific point of view, do we care, 
For, that he had the organs, and that 
the sentiments do produce these’ in~ 
dications, are matters of fact ; and it 
is altogether a private concérn, of the 
gentleman who unites them, how-he 
carries himself—let him. look to. that 
—let the painter study his appearanee 
if he chuses; but we repeat; it is 
enough for the man of science. toshave 
discovered, the facts, and the philoso 
phy of the facts—all the.rest is but 
My eye and Betty Martin. 

11, Love.of approbation, MAL be 
There was some strange anomalies in 
Haggart’s character. Though able. to 
command the approbation of 
part of mankind, and though receiving 
it every day in his life, he did not va~ 
lue it a single curse. Even on the 
scaffold, where he condueted himself 
in a manner deserving the highest age 
probation, he did not, we are told, 
we were a minute or two behind our 


was con- 
by ‘this organ, in-a 
cament. For w, 


time) seem to value the good opinion 

of the spectators at a pin’s head, but ~ 
seemed to be wholly absorbed in the 
enjoyment of his own self-esteem. 
Even when saluted by the tears-and 
the blessings of the most fair and vir- 
tyous of their sex, who lined the lane 











up which pe to apd ryt of 
of approbation, though, with that 
lantry for whieh he was, nevertheless, 
distingui and beloved, he gra- 
ciously inclined his head towerds 
them; at which, eromnting to the 
newspaper reporter, the air was rent 
with the clamours of female grief. 
Probably some of the young women 
were these * whom he had left to the 
freedom of their own will;” and it 
must have disgusted his chaste nature 
ta see also “ so many of those called 
rostitutes,” collected ta witness his 
efforts, with an approbation of 
his courage, which the conformation 
of his skull rendered hateful to his 
proud and intrepid spirit. 
12. Cautiousness, FULL.— It a 
to me,” says Mr Combe, “‘ that 
this faculty gives an emotion in gene- 
ral, and that this emotion is fear.” 
«“ The tendency of it is, to make the 
individual in whom it is strong, hesi- 
tate. before he acts, and, from appre- 
hending danger, to lead him to calcu- 
late consequences, that he may be as- 
sured of his safety.” “Too great an en- 
dowment, and too great activity of this 


faculty, predi to self-destruction.” 
Now, from this account, we should 
have expected Haggart to be afraid of 


ever putting his hand into any man’s 
pocket, without having previously pro- 
ved, to a demonstration, the certainty 
of his taking it out again in safety. 
It is also calculated to make us look 
qn Haggart as a youth whose imagi- 
nation must have been continually 
haunted with fetters, stripes, dun- 
geons, cords, and gallow-trees. It 
prepares us also to find him self-sus- 
pended by his pocket-handkerchief to 
a nail in the wall, or with a quarter of 
a pound, at least, of arsenic in his 
stomach. But, reader, admire the wise 
provision of nature ; for, look at No. 
18.. Fixmaess, and you will find it 
very LancE. Now it gives “ con- 
stancy and perseverance; and when 
too energetic, produces obstinacy, stub- 

ess, infatuation.” ‘* When 
eminently powerful, it gives a stiffness 
apd upsightness to the gait, as if the 
person were transfixed with an iron 
rod; and it gives a peculiar emphatic 
tone. A the ioe Dg neg 181, 
Now, Nature gave Haggart that power 
of firmness, to.counteract the effects of 
cautiouaness, Andif it is asked, Why 
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this roundabout 
our answer is, Hold your 
present you with facts 5nd, 
seem mysterious to you, you ough 
remember that all nature is full 
tery. Now that these opposite powg 
when existing in the same individyy 
do neutralize themselves, or lesyes 
balance merely in favour of someon: 
is certain, otherwise Mr David } 
gart’s personal appearance, ag 
we have followed him in , 
might be thus reeapitulated +—« 





Haggart carried his so high, 

it even reclined backwards. He. into h 
cold, repulsive air, which key | (Th 
haughtiness equal to that of e dicati 
emperor, or a transcendent as his 
United with these externals, he hej — maa’ 
a@ peculiarly sly look, a jax, sik 

long, rolling cast of his eye, 


a stiffened approach of the 
der to bis head. The. tones of. 
voice were emphatie; and the. sti 
ness and uprightness of his w. 
were such as if his person were 
fixed with an iron-rod. He wep 
bold, timid, fearless, cautious, .com 
derate, and infatuated person, 
rushed boldly om danger, without, 
moment's pause, after the most mi 
ture deliberation * yee most sina 
eonsequences ; an was only. 
bers from committing suid 
which he had a strong natural 
sity, by two other prepensitiy wh 
he had the good luck te 
equal vigeur—combativeness andode 
structiveness, which led him to: 
others to death, instead .of hi 
and finally saved him from the, 
of self-destruction, b plecing him 
the salutary hands of. 
To a mind uninstructed in the net 
and true philosophy, this soundseddly, 
But before the eye of a Combe @ 
thing is reduced to order ; and, 
picture is complete, distinct, andindh 
vidually characteristic. : ie 
We have not room room 
separate consideration of power 
and feelings of Mr Hoggan so let ws, 
say a word or two on his 2B 
LARGE, and skip over the rest)li 
Mr Combe seems at first sight te, 
stared a little at the big bump, 
volence on the head of Haggast.., 
he soon recovered from his.a 
and remarks, i nee howev 
0 of benevolence possesses 
ey of development, which, in 
gart’s case; it undoubtedly 
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hrough the gloom 

| rpm pee we eee 

‘impassioned eloquence in Mr 

Gombe, whose style is in general mark- 
eliby @ phi 

scientific 


philosophical calmness and 
precision, — ane us of 
the happiest passages e late Mr 
x. Mr Combe has too muck 

} pol te sustain long this highly 
devated tone, and ingly descends 
info his own dignified simplicity thus < 
4 There are, accordingly, various: in-~ 
dications of the activity of this feeling ; 
ashis dividing the plunder of a genthe- 
man’spockets. betwixt two poor thieves, 
and retaining none for himself; his 
sealing the walls of Durham jail, to 
liberate his condemaned associate ; his 
bribing the hangman in Perth, not to 
he severe op the boys whom he was 
employed to flog through the town ; 
his ferbearing to rob a young gentle- 
man, oS met - the yaa er 
ing to Edin , because he had 
Sie Kind to hin thews Invtencen, 
and his dying declaration, that the 
humanity with which he had been 
treated while under sentence of death, 
was the severest punishment he had yet 
met, with, afford decided evidence that 
he was not altogether insensible to 
ous emotion, although this feel- 

ing unfortunately was not sufficient 
tocontrol the tendencies by which it 
was opposed. The singular mildness 
ofhisaspect, also, which was remarked 
by all who saw him, and which evi- 
dently, in various instances, contribu- 
ted ta his escape, by misleading spec- 
tators as to his real character, is unac- 
countable, except on the principle now 


“In Haggart’s Life, we find the 
narrative of two murders; but these 
appear to me referable, with greater 
ptopriety, to combativeness, which 
gave to his mind the bold and deter- 
mined tendency to attack, than: to de- 
structiveness, which, when: too ener~ 
on inspires. with, a disposition to 

berate ferocity. Benevolence is op- 
posed, to destructiveness, which, when 
powerful, disposes to.cruelty. In Hag-~ 
gart's: head, conscientiousness is small, 
and it. will be penceived that there is 
scarcely a feeling of remerse expressed: 


for the numerous rebberies which he 


committed; but benevolence is large, 
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and we have now te inquire, into the 
emotions which, he —— ced in sur- 
veying the muzder of Moerriu, which 
he was certaim he ‘had '‘cominitted. 
The aecount of his sensations, when 
perry rn the jailor gg geen 
com y ini point. | ‘¢ ” says 
he, “ the boy answered, ‘ No, Sabah 
— died last night. at fen. o'clock,’ 
words struek me to the soul ; my 
— sere me and I was in- 
sensi ‘Or 2: 5; on eoming 
to myself, I could scarcely believe-I 
had heard them, for the possibility of 
poor Morrin’s death had never entered 
perpen! cy aan r aay whied 
e expresses (p..141), for our 
women, who had murdered a lady Fs 
Dublin,, because their situation resem- 
bled his own, and the agony which he 
felt when he entered the jatl at Dum~ 
fries, after the murder, (p. 146,) af- 
ford evidence, that. his mmd was: net 
altogether steeled against humanity. 
Bellingham, the, murderer of Mr Per- 
cival, a cast of whose skull may be seem 
with Messrs O’ Neill and Son, in which 
destructiveness. is. very largely deve~« 
loped, and benevelence uncommonly 
small, shewed: no contrition, but to 
the last. hour ef his life spoke: of his 
crime with the most. perfeet imdiffe- 
renee, amd even self-approbation.. This 
was the natural feeling of such a com- 
bination, but Haggart never exlithited 
such seen Sere y- ie 
Never was there a more trium 
vindication of disputed she. mag 
The ome of benevolence is thus seen 
to: be of the greatest use in wa 
raurder to the ‘shorn lamb.. ome 
little or no ferocity in Haggart. He 
shot (as he says): the Newcastle beak, 
with a small t-pistol,—a weapon 
in which oe prorlnd yop te 
feelings.. Neither, is 
ing a beak any thing very repteliensi- 
ble in the ean Then te is ob« 
vious, that in knocking the Irish far- 
mer off his. horse with a blow on’ the 
back of the head, with tlie leaded butt 
of a whip, p ‘t acted morein 
the: spirit of fear than of feroci 
‘There was nothing very ferocious 
the mere ht of drowning an im- 
pertinent gentleman, who stared Hag= 
gart out of countenance in the packet 
beat ; and: when:all the circumstances 
of the m of Mr Morrin are ta-. 
ken into i ' 
Mr Combe in considering it, ow the. 
whole, rather a. mild murder. Hag~ 
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eart-rary-nateraly wished to get ont 


prison; and Mr Morrin stood in the 
way.’ .What ‘then didhe do? He 
concealed himself; with his character- 
istic’ benevolence and ‘firmness, be- 
hind: a door, with a large’ stone in a 
bag, and.on Mr Morrin making his 
with a of potatoes 
in his hand, for a gentleman of the 
name ‘of O'Gorman, who was to be 
before the dinner-hour on the 
day following, he knocked the unsus- 
pecting Morrin full on the temples with 
this ingenious sling—fractured his 
skull—and then, by repeatedly bob- 
bing it against the stone floor, smash- 
ed it in upon the brain, knocked the 
eyes out of the sockets—and then made 
his escape. Mr Combe gives usa 
slight description of a murder com- 
mitted upon a poor half-witted pedlar 
boy, in ‘a solitary moor, by a ruffian 
named Gordon, ‘and then reverting 
with calm and philosophic satisfaction 
to the murder by Haggart, also slight- 
ly described above, observes, “ the 
most benighted intellect must perceive 
a difference in the motives of the mur- 
ders for which these men suffered.” 
The difference is indeed great, and 
exhibits the benevolence of Haggart 
in the most ing light. 
» We. have ‘left ourselves room onl 
to inform the philosophical world, 
that Mr Haggart's cerebral organiza- 
tion exhibited in great fulness the or- 
of Form, Locality, Order, Tune, 
» Causality, Wit, and Imita- 
tion ; so that, had his life been spa- 
red,» he would probably have distin- 
guished hi as a sculptor, a geo- 
her; athusician, a linguist, a 
i er, an Addison, and a Ma- 
thews. Never before have so many fa- 
enlties been found united in one indi- 
vidual ; and melancholy it is to reflect 
that that individual should have been 


hanged. v0 
From the ‘slight and imperfect 
sketch which we have now given of 


the conduct of this interesting young 
man, as furnished to us by Mr Combe, 


the world will ive the high cha- 
tacter of that phi of which he 
is the ablest nder. For our own 


pers, we think that Gall, and Spurz- 
m, and Combe, have thrown great- 
er light on the nature of man, than 
all the other philosophers put together 
since the world began. Indeed there 
im now little or nothing to discover. 
‘The moral and intellectual geography 
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of ‘the head of man, ‘and; wéuh 
starid, of all other ‘atiimals, ; is? 
down with a minuteness of ‘ateu 
that must be very galling to the § 
ings of an Arrowsmith or a Morr 
Aristotle, Lord Bacon, and Lockey! 
mere impotent ninnies, in compariag, 
with Gall, Spurzheim, and Comte 
and indeed, any one nbe 























of Combe 
t work on Phrenology: is wou 
‘all that Bactrian, Samian sage ¢g 
writ.” We propose that a -colog 
and equestrian statue be erected 
Him on the Calton Hill, instead:of 
that absurd national monument the 
Parthenon; and that a su 
be forthwith set a-going, under the 
auspices of Sir John Sinclair, who 
will soon make Michael Linning hide 
his diminished head. i 
The world will rejoice to hear th 
a Phrenological Society has been 
blished in this city. Their “ Rep 
is now lying before us ; and ag it 
quoted in Waugh, we presume ‘tl 
without offence, we may quote it als, 
“© The existence of this Society implies 
a belief in the Members, that the 
the organ of the Mind, and that’ at 
parts of it are the organs of parti¢ulart 
tal faculties'; and that these facts 
key to the true Philosophy of Man. 
Society is aware of the opposition w 
the doctrines have met with, and of the 
dicule which has been east upon them ; but 
they know also, that in all ages & similar 
reception has been given to the most im: 
portant discoveries; which, nev s, 
have in time prevailed. ‘The Pope impr’ 
soned Galileo for teaching that the earth 
turned on its axis ; but the earth continnéd 
to revolve after the Pope’s denunciation # 
it had done before it, and carried him 
on its surface, whether he believed’ in Gi 
lileo’s assertion or not. ‘As the 
was examined, the fact itself was 
and now Galileo is an object of. respeth) 
and the Pope of compassion or 
The result, it is believed, will be the same. 
with Phrenology.”” in 
This is finely put. Nothing canbe 
more simply sitblime than the state) 
ment of the earth continuing notonlytep 
revolve after the Pope’s eum 
but also to carry the misbeliever 
on its surface, instead of chucking him) 
overboard. In like manner, if a lous 
were to get drunk in the head of 
a he would indispu' 
of opinion that the said head, 
all its organs, was whirling rou 
but in this the louse would: be mi 
grossly mistaken ; and the head woul 
continue to remain unrevolving ‘afteg’ 
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jouse’s denunciation as it had done 
it, and keep him on its surface 
notwithstanding his astronomical he- 
way. If, instead of a louse on the 
ead of a ologist, the phrenolo- 
tt himself were to get drunk, and 
he louse to remain sober, then the 
shrenologist would opine that the head 
wolved, and would denounce, if he 
it, the opinion of the louse; but 
e head would continue stationary 
after the phrenologist’s denunciation, 
and would not carry round the louse 
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‘od! 
z ciate thatahaine done be- 
ore, whether the phrenologist agreed 
7“ a eeecbepinal the louse or not: 
Phrenological Society, we hope, 
will publish their Transactions, as well 
as the Royal Society, and the Dilet- 
tanti. We shall have an eye on their 
proceedings ; and, in a future number, 
we mean to give a list of the members, 
which, as it might be expected, con- 
tains many of the ‘most: illustrious 
names in literature and science, ‘°' 
-_—ooo. 
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Cuarter XVIII. 
Christmas. ; 


Tas Christmas holidays in Edinburgh 
have long furnished the working classes 
with an intermission from labour, —the 
lovers of good eating with excuses for 
gratifying their propensities, —andhave 
annually suspended the administration 
of justice in our courts of law, by a 
three weeks’ recess from business. The 
Church of Scotland, ‘having wisely dis+ 
carded from her polity set times, ap- 
inted feasts, and unprofitable fast- 
ings, the approach of Christmas brings 
with»it no idea connected with reli- 
gion, except what may be gathered 
from festive hilarity, and the practical 
gratitude of family meetings. For 
some time previous to this day, all is 
bustle and preparation among the wa- 
nufacturers of confectionary ;, cur- 
rants.and almonds, raisins and orange- 
peel and all the necessary ingredients 
forming shortbread and buns, are 
laid out in tempting variety in the 
shop windows of the grocers ; and Bri- 
tish and foreign spirits, of every va- 
a and price, ‘are also exposed, 
with the price per gill in conspicuous 
characters, to attract purchasers who 
wish to get merry at a trifling expense. 
The Christmas holidays to which I 
allude, it is necessary to mention, are 
of some twenty years back, be- 
fore the morals of the humbler citi- 
zens were broken down by a change of 
manners ;—when the poor man could 
ay procure labour, have his amorie 
filled with wholesome provisions at a 
cheap tite, and was able to get desi- 
rably tipsy upon penny whip for two- 
pence. e distillers were then allow- 
ed to poison the lieges without check ; 
the brewers had not adopted the mo- 


isULi4 
dern plans of tanning the stomachs.of 
their customers ;, the grocers were con 
scientious, and ash-leaves. and: burnt 
horse-beans were totally unknown in 
the manufacture of tea and coffee ;:ale 
was drunk in guaighs without measure, 
and reaming stoups of genuine claret 
superseded the necessity of paying five 
shillings a bottle for sloe juices: «> 
One of the first demonstrations ‘of 
the approach. of Christmas ‘in’ Edin- 
burgh was the annual appearance of 
large tables of anchor-stocks at the head 
of the Old Fish-market Close. These 
anchor-stocks, the only species of breail 
made from rye that I have ever obser 
ved offered for sale in the :city, were 
exhibited in every variety of size and 
price, from a halfpenny toa half 
crown ; and the manufacture,: as, far 
as may be judged from a hereditary 
resemblance of feature, has been con 
tinued to the present time by the same 
family,—lI believe from Mussel ; 
Anchor-stocks, at this period, had, from 
their novelty, an uncommon sale 5:.and 
even among the higher ranks: many 
were purchased, as an agreeable varies 
ty in the accustomed food’; for they 
were sweet-tasted, and. baked with ‘cas 
raway seeds and orange-peel: «Ihave 
been particular in mentioning the coms 
position of anchor-stocks, as, rere 
some such explanation, many who 
my travels might proclaim to the world, 
that. the citizens of Edinburgh .were 
so ill off in point of provisions, as im 
winter to eat. the very stocks of their 
ship anchors,—and thus class the inha« 
bitants of the Northern Athens with 
the saw-dust and, fish-bone: eaters of 
Lapland and Norway. ’ 
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on 
_ Christmas was also preceded in Ed- 
se Sppeneedd foustsh ar ghoorts 
the a , or guiserts, 
men and boys, who, in antic ha- 
biliroe nts oe (called > 
burgh fause-faces), went round t 
houses in the evenings performing frag- 
ments of those romances or 
religious moralities, which were once 
the only dramatic representations of 
Britain. Of the former, the general 
subject wasAlexander theGreat, accom~ 
ied by two other kings, and several 
ights, who “ said their say,” fought 
their battle, and received their reward 
in the hospitalities of the season. The 
subject of the latter, I believe, was the 
well known one of the Abbot of Un- 
reason, which the reader, curious in 
such matters, will find lively pictured 
‘im the romance of the Monastery. One 
of the in this last, represent- 
ed the Devil, with a formidable pair 
desigattel bn eattylng the bug; al 
i ing t 3 an 
there was likuine a dialogue, fighting 
and restoring the slain to life at the 
conclusion of the piece. The opening 
of the scene commenced by the recital 
of a rhyme beginning thus :— 
Redd up stocks, redd-up stools, 
Here comes in a pack of fools, &c. 
But the guising is now on the de- 
cline, and the older masquers have 
given place to young boys, who now 
most common songs at the 
doors of the citizens for halfpence. 
Another prelude to the approach of 
Christmas, was the appearance of flocks 
of geese, driven from the south to be 
massacred andeaten on this day. These, 
however, were chiefly destined for the 
solace of gentle stomachs, the prevail- 
ing Christmas : dish among the common 
le an peasantry, bein the na- 
tional one af fat ome tinue de- 
nominated Yule brose. The large pot, 
in almost every family of this descrip- 
tion, well provided with butcher meat, 
(if bullocks’ heads or knee bones may 
be so called,) was put on the fire the 
previous evening, to withdraw the nu- 
tritive juices and aninnal oil from the 
said ingredients. Next day after break- 
fast, or at dinner, the brose was made, 
generally in a large punch-bowl, the 
mistress of the ceremonies dropping a 


. gold ring among the oatmeal upon 


which the oily soup was poured. The 
family, or party, (for on these occasions 
there was generally a party of young 
people assembled) provided with spoons 
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to partake of the 
the understanding that the 
was so fortunate as to get the 
their spoon, was to be first mai 
Reader, if you were ever 
unmarried, you must have felt, 
* would have been to be 
ways living in unprofitable 
aaigocted ealladens of moving, 
the world as — to its 
tinuance, as half a pai of” scissar, 
or the indalundaie ts 
which, according to the proverb, en 
neither clip nor cut. But I iS 
of description ; let the parties whoep. 
iret these scenes speak for them. 
ves. 

** Is a’ the young folk come?” gaid 
old Mr Callimanky to his wife, 
he entered his house, having left 
shop in the Luckenbooths for the 
pose of enjoying the brose in the 
sons of his children and their friends; 
*¢ there’s no muckle doing in thes 
the day. Except three spats o° pring, 
and a remnant 0’ duffle for big-toats 
to the Laird o’ Mosshag’s I 
haena measured an ell o’ claith sin’ ] 
gaed down.” —* Ye’re ne'er content 
wi’ your selling,” answered Mrs Ca 
limanky ; “ an ye were as gude at 
ting in, as ye are at gi’en out, meni 
hae been at the Citadel bathing 
year, as weel as our neighbour the 
button-maker, and his yellow-faeed 
dochters. Ye might hae re writing 

our accounts for half-an-hour langer, 

ad ye liket; for Sandy’s playing at 
the shinty wi’ Geordy Bogle in the 
Krames, and the M*Gufties winna be 
here till twall, they’re sae thrang clean- 
ing currants.”—*‘ Weel, I see I'm ower 
soon, sae I'l] just gang down the 
© Gillespie's and hear the news’ 
they a’ gather,” said Mr Callimanky: 
— Ye had better gang ben to th 
parlour and see what the weans are 
about,” rejoined the lady ; “ Mr Co- 
lumbus’s auldest son’s been there this 
good while, rampin wi’ Jean and Mar- 
garet, and cuttin paper leddies to the 
young anes:—ye see I’m thrang wi’ the 
pye that I promised them—them that 
eats, little kens the trouble pepe 
** Od, I’m glad ye've gotten young 
Christopher wi’ ye ; rn gang nae far- 
ther, he has sae muckle to say about 
auld-farrant things that happened lang 


0. 
Mr Callimenky saying this, imme- 

to the parlour, and 
13 


diately pr 
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éhisentrée, while his eldest daugh- 
a girl of about eighteen, was en- 
y the part of Blind Harry, and 
Pmyself was perched upon the top of 
a to avoid being caught. He 

e in with so little noise, or we 
So making so much, that his arrival 
was not perceived ; and Miss Calli- 
wanky, passing the door at the time, 
she seized the old gentleman round 
the neck, and with a clap or two on 
his head, or rather on his powdered 

‘cried out, pulling the bandage 
from her eyes, “ Ye’re hit—ye’re hit 


—T’ve catched you at last!” 
The surprise of the young lady, when 
she found that she had catched her fa- 


ther instead of me, Christopher, in her 
arms, is, to use a common expression, 
more easily conceived than described. 
The old gentleman, however, was per- 
fectly good-humoured, and conveyed 
no reproach on our conduct, further 
than by saying, as I leaped from the 
table, “‘ Kit, Kit, if ye hae spoilt my 
fable, I'll gar your father send me a 
néew ane.” The convenience of the old 
houses of Edinburgh for games of this 
kind, is only known to the last gene- 
ration. en Mr Callimanky came 
into the room, the only persons visible 
were Miss Callimanky and myself. 
The numerous presses and concealed 
cupboards included the remainder of 
the party, to the amount of half a do- 
zn. One little fellow was laid along 
ander the piano-forte ; Miss Marga- 
ret had, by the help of a chair, attain- 
ed the upper and unoccupied shelf of 
a press ; one had stowed itself un- 
der a sofa, and another little imp 
had rolled under the large leather- 
covered chair, which stood by the 
side of the fire. Two others had 
found concealment, the one behind a 
large tea-tray, and the other behind a 
butter-kit, in what was denominated 
the store-closet. “ What’s come o’ a’ 
the bairns ?” said the old gentleman, 
as he looked round the apartment. 
* Dear me, are you twa playing at 
Blind Harry your ain sells !”—* Eh, 
that’s my father,” said Geordy, as he 
peeped from under the piano.—‘‘ Help 
me down, papa,” cried Miss Margaret, 
od f from her elevation, like 
an angel on the inferior world.—‘‘ Eh, 
we'll get the brose now—that’s papa 
frae the shop !” sung out the one from 
under the sofa; and in a short time, 


:Mr Callimanky, though no sorcerer, 


had eight people about him, where a 
minute before only two were visible. 
Vou. X. 


: Christmas. 


~ We had ourselves 
in becoming order after interrup- 
tion, before old Miss Callimanky, a 
maiden sister of my friend, appeared, 
leading in Sandy with a bloody nose. 
He had been engaged in single combat 
with a boy in the street, who had un- 
necessarily interrupted his sport at the 
shinty. This was resented by Mr Alex~ 
ander in a becoming manner, and a 
battle “ower the bannets” was the con- 
sequence, which, on the testimony of 
Geordy Bogle, I beg to say, was no- 
thing discreditable to young Calli- 
manky’s courage, though claret, ac- 
cording to the modern phrase, was 
drawn on both sides. ‘‘ Pit the muckle 
key down his back,” said the old lady, 
‘* and that'll stop the bleeding. Ma 
wee man, I hope ye gied the little He- 
ritor as gude as he’s gien you.” The 
house key was procured and put next 
his neck ; the bleeding ceased, as Miss 
Callimanky the elder had predicted 
and a piece of shortbread, and a baw- 
bee to buy snaps, soon effaced all’ re- 
membrance of the battle. 

The two Misses M‘Guffie now ap- 
far gy ; “ three muckle buns, which 

ad to gang to the carrier’s in the 
morning,” being their apology for not 
appearing earlier at the fishing of the 
ring in the kail-brose. Mrs Calliman- 
ky viii, it would seem, finished her 
apple-pye, ‘‘ ready to send to the ba- 
ker’s,” now made her entrance, follow- 
ed by a girl with the meal-can.. The 
punch-bowl was placed on the table ; 
. rm 9 quantity a oatmeal ned 
eposited in it; a rin 

‘iting the meal ; ind the Sant one 
taken away to have the necessary li- 
quid supplied from the muckle pat. 
The bow! was placed on the table, and 
all hands grasped their spoons. ‘“Tak 
care, and no burn yoursells, bairns,” 
said Mrs Callimanky, as she endea- 
voured to repress an eagerness which 
might have been followed by a scalded 
mouth ; “ just take time—some 0’ you 
maun get the ring.”—‘ See, aunty 
Betty, Meg’s takin twa soups for my 
ane, said Miss Callimanky.—* Ye 
maun just sup faster, Jean,” was the 
reply.— I’ve gottin’t,” cried Miss 
Susan M‘Guffie, as she was blowing a 
hardened piece of meal between her 
teeth.—The pe mi Ser suspended for 
a moment.—“* Eh no, it’s just a knot 
o’ meal.” 

The search commenced with greater 
eagerness. “ Aunty, will ye no try't?” 


said Sandy to old Miss Callimanky ; 
45 
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married y. e ken.”— her open mouth; “‘it’sa 
ft dear! as ie a ene nelon 


** Ye're no. 


ony, Al Delo m al, bend 
und Desc eyes Sheil 
into @ espondence wi’ Domini 
yn that was afterwards a minister, 
ahd mony a ane mae that I could 
nawie, it wadna set me to houk men 
out 0 4 brose-bicker at this time o’ 
ae Tuts, Betty,” answered Mr 
Callimanky, * the bairn’s but jokin ; 
tak a spoon and be like the rest. 
There’s nae saying where a blessing 
may light. Sandy M‘Scrankie’s neither 
dead nor married yet ; and mony aane 
aulder than you gangs afore the mi- 
nister.”——‘* Aulder than me, brither ! 
what do ye mean? It'll no be the 
better for either you or yours suld I 
change my condition,” 
e ...- be tind ee allowed dig 
to an an to di 
in the mine for aah sek ig with the 
eagerness of one who had not yet lost 
hope. She had not emptied man 
spoonfuls, before her teeth arreste 
something of a harder texture than 
oatmeal ; and in the act of chewing to 
ascertain its quality, the said body 
stuck fast in the hollow of an old tooth:. 
“* Gude preserve me, what's this!” 
mumbled out Mrs Betty, in an agony 
of pain, the tears starting from her 
eyes as she hastened to apply a hand- 
kerehief to her mouth.—* Our aunty’s 
een the ring,” roared out a little fel- 
‘who observed the incident, “ our 
pac» Soh ae ag the ring, and she has it 
in her mouth—spit it out, aunty!” 
The a of the old lady, and 
the ‘assertions of the boy, puta stop to 
farther search. “ Wae worth your 
ting and your brose too, they’ve gien 
me a rheumatism in my chatts,” conti- 
nued aunty Betty ; forshe would have 
counted it a heresy had any one hinted 
that lier teeth were failing; “ I wish 
I had your ring out o’ my mouth.”— 
Can ye no get it out, Betty ? let me 
see where it is sticking,” said Mr Cal- 
limanky.—“ Miss Betty will haud a 
agp grip, I warrant ye, when it’s in 
power,” remarked Mrs Calliman- 
» with a laugh; “ she'll no tyne 
haud, ge xg wha » aac my or d 
, at the risk of exposing her defi- 
totes in mark’ of mn was glad, 
however, toallow anexamination which 
should rid-her of the incumbrance and 
in. ‘I see it now,” said her bro- 
ther, as with spectacles to assist his 
vision he was searching the round of 







th na; 





but it’s no a rin 
pu d out till ye.’ 1e article, 
proyed to be a small button, was x 
extracted, amidst the laughter of th 
younger part of the company, 
were not sorry that Mrs Betty 
failed in securing a help-mate 
the present occasion. “ How's 
tore ater ugg the meal ?” said 
rs Callimanky, who now got posses. 
sion of the brass article, The i 
was unaccountable, till Sandy..cr 
out—‘ Eh, «mother, as sure as op 
thing the button’s mine, see it’s come 
aff the sleeve o' my jacket.” ’ 
Miss Betty retired from the contest, 
and the youthful candidates again | 
gan, with unwearied application, Kd 
double task of searching and eati 
The large bowl was pretty well . 
ed of its contents, and conjecture, was 
at work in supposing that some of the 


so 





company, with sufficient plenitude . 
throat, might have unconsciously a 
lowed the landlady’s ring, when Miss 
Callimanky was fo rtunate enough to 
secure the actual prize. ‘‘ Weel 
Jean,” said her papa, as she held the 
ring in triumph between her ; 
* that’s just as it should be—the auld.’ 
est aye first.”—‘ Jeanie, gie’s a kiss, 
my dear,” said her mamma ; “ yedes 
serve a man, and I hope ye'll get.a 
ood one.” Aunty Betty, in spite of 
er defeat, also congratulated her fae 
vourite niece ; and “ Jean’s gaun to 
be married!” was sung out by the 
younger branches in full chorus, “and 
we'll a’ get gloves and new frocks, and 
sweet-things, and the piano to, our, 
sells.” The Misses M‘Guffie, however, 
were not over much pleased at the re 
sult.. ‘* She ken’t weel where to find 
it,” whispered the one. “ It’s a’ nome 
sense to think that finding a ring’s to 
gar ony body be married,” said # 
other. “Deed, it’s perfect nonsense,, 
said Mr Callimauky, in a tone of con- 
solation ; ‘‘ howsomever, I’ve .often 
seen the thing happen for a’ that.” 
Conjecture was now at work to find 
out. who was to be the happy man 
‘“* They'll no be ill to please,” whis- 
pered the elder Miss M‘Guffie to her 
sister. ‘‘ They'll ne’er rue their bar- 
gain but ance, and that’s aye,” r 


the other. ‘‘ Div ye no think that Mr 
Christopher there and our Jean wad 
make a very good match, my dear? 

said Mrs Callimanky to her spouse. 
‘* Stand up, Jean, and measure wi 
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+Christopher,” answered her 3 
ry no make an ill ah” lee 
a,” said he, as Miss Jean and I were 
back to back in but let aay 

please themselves.” e youn 
seemed not much displeased with the 
atterigement which had been chalked 
@at for her ; and as we stood back to 
tack; I thought I felt her press her 
head gently to mine, as much as to say, 
“Christopher, what do you say to all 
this?” Miss Jean, though a very good 
girl, happened to be rather dumpy for 
iy taste in female beauty ; and I can- 
tot but say, if the ol peor had 
thought it proper, that 1 should have 
ferred Miss Margaret for my prof 
el partner in life, as she was both 
unger and taller, and in my appre- 
eatin much prettier than her sister. 
However, I had by some accident put 
tip iy hand to feel our difference in 
height, which was asserted by Mr Cal- 
limatiky to be a “ scrimpit quarter,” 
by his sister to be “‘ little more than a 
handbreadth,” and by Mrs Calliman- 
ky to be “ just a nail,” and the young 
lady, probably to ascertain the same 
fact, reached up her hand at the same 
moment. Aunty Betty, who had now 
completely recovered from the spasm 
occasioned by the button, and who, it 
was » was to leave her pase to 
Miss Jean, should she die unmarried, 
observed the occurrence with woman’s 
keen eye for observation, and imme- 
diately called the attention of the com- 
pany to the incident, b eying Sloat, 
“ See, they're joining hands already ! 
Gudewife, we maun hae a glass o’ your 
best to the health of the young cou- 
ple.” Miss Callimanky’s hand and mine 
were withdrawn in confusion ; she 
blushing like a rose, and my face (for 
I blushed too) like a full-blossomed 
carnation. Cake and wine were pro- 
duced ; the healths of the day went 
found, with pointed allusion to the 
eos alliance ; and I was not al- 
wed to depart without a promise to 
come up exactly at three, and tak a 
slice o’ beef, and taste the goose and 
the apple-pye, which were the eatable 
attractions of the day. I escorted the 


Christmas. 
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Misses M‘Guffiehome, and though they 
did not venture openly to say anythi 
to the disadvantage of ‘my / 
spouse, ther peetty roadly insinuated, 
in a general way, that “ handless tan- 
pies, wha couldna set their, hands..to 
a turn, but play upon pianos, and read 
Shakespeare’s novels and Smollett’s 
plays, might do very weel fora 
tleman o’ fortune,” but were not 
ly to contribute much to the happi- 
ness of those to whom domestic econo- 
my was an object worth caring for..., 

I returned to my dinner as invited ; 
the Misses M‘Guffie came to tea. at 
six, and we passed a very amusing 
evening “‘ gieing guesses,” ex j 
riddles, in music, singing, an i 
Time slipped away so unpercei 
that | was not aware it was ten 0. 
till Mrs Callimanky, upon the striki 
of that hour in St Giles’s, gave us:th 
hint to depart by saying, “ Now,,sirs, 
there's nane 0’ you to gang aWayrn 
yell just stay and tak @ rizzered. had 
die.” I was proof, however, against 


temptation ; and ha dennis. 
M‘Guffies in Baie Files 25 
closed the celebration of Christmas by 
going home. . 


In the country the same day ve 
ut 










held much in the same manner,, 
there all work was ap gr og 
ceremonies n bya publi 
fast, supported by lunches and 
in the forenoon, and terminate 
dinner and dance, at which Christ 
ale (generally brewed for the purpo 
was not .. Some traits.of reli- 
gious feeling, however, still mix. with 
the observance of Christmas in. 
country ; and it is a received agen 
among the simple inhabitants, at 
twelve o'clock on Christmas eve, all the 
bees in the hives may be heard singi 
the advent of the Saviour of the. world. 
Naturalists say, that this will or will net 
happen, as the temperature is high or 
low ; but one almost regrets the. inves. 
tigations which dissipate a superstition 
so amiable, as that of believing that all 
nature expresses her gratulations at an 
pi which is of importance to man 
ne. 
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REMARKS ON SHELLEY'S ADONAIS, vay 


An Elegy on the Death of Joun 


Between thirty and forty years ago, 
the Della Crusca school was in great 
force. It poured out nonthly, week- 
ly; and daily, the whole fulness of its 
raptures and sorrows in verse, worthy 
of any “ person of quality.” It revel- 
led in moonlight, and sighed with 
evening gales, lamented over plucked 
roses, and bid melodious farewells to 
the “ last butterfly of the season.” 
The taste prevailed for a time; the 
more rational part of the public, al- 
ways a minority, laughed and were 
silent ; the million were in raptures, 
and loud in their raptures. The reign 
of “* sympathy” was come again,— 
try, innocent poetry, had at length 
ound out its true language. Milton 
and Dryden, Pope and the whole an- 
cestry of the English Muse, had stray- 
ed from nature. ‘They were a 
formal and stiff-skirted generation, and 
their fame was past and forever. The 
trumpet of the morning paper, in which 
those “ inventions rich” were first pro- 
mulgated, found an echo in the more 
obscure fabrications of the day, and 
milliners’ maids and city apprentices 
pined over the mutual melancholies of 
Arley and Matilda. At length, the 
obtrusiveness of this tuneful non- 
sense grew insupportable ; a man of 
a vigorous judgment shook off his in- 
dolence, and commenced the long 
series of his services to British litera- 
ture, by sweeping away, at a brush of 
his pen, the whole light-winged, hum- 
ming, and loving population. But in 
this world folly is immortal ; one ge- 
neration of absurdity swept away, 
another succeeds to its glories and its 
fate. The Della Crusca school has vi- 
sited us again, but with some slight 
change of localities. Its verses now 
transpire at one time from the retreats 
of Cockney dalliance in the London 
suburbs ; sometimes they visit us by 
fragments from Venice, and some- 
times invade us by wainloads from 
Pisa. In point of subject and execu- 
tion, there is but slight difference ; both 
schools are “ smitten with nature, and 
nature’s love,” run riot in the intrigues 
of anemonies, daisies, and butter- 
cups, and rave to the “ rivulets proud, 
the deep blushing stars.” bf the 
individuals in both establishments, we 
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Keats, Author of Endymion, ese: ‘ 


are not quite qualified to. speak, 
the peculiarity of their private habj 
but poor Mrs Robinson and 
respondents are foully belied, i 
moral habits were not to the 
pure as those of the Godwinian 
that play “‘ the Bacchanal beside: 
Tuscan sea.” But we must do the 
funct Della Crusca the justice to 
that they kept their private j 
larities to themselves, and sought for 
nareprobate popularity, by raising the 
banner to all the vicious of the com. 
munity. They talked nonsense with. 
out measure, were simple down tothe 
lowest degree of silliness, and “ bah 
bled of green fields” enough to make 
men sicken of summer, but they were 
not daring enough to boast of impus 
rity ; there was no pestilent of 
every thing generous, true, and ho 
nourable ; no desperate licentiousness 
in their romance ; no daring and fiend- 
like insult to feeling, moral ties, and 
Christian principle. They were fook 
ish and profligate, but they did not 
deliver themselves, with the steady de 
votedness of an insensate and 
ambition, to the ruin of society. 

We have now to speak of MrP, 


a 


ie 


é 


frie 


ESeS% 


B. Shelley and his poem. Herewe. 


must again advert to the Della Crusea, 


One of the characteristics of those: 


childish persons was, the restless in- 


terest which they summoned the public: 


to take in every thing belonging to 
their own triviality. If Mrs Robi 

son’s dog had a bad night’s repose, it 
was duly announced to the world; 
Mr Merry’s accident in paring his 
nails solicited a similar sympathy ; the 
falling off of Mrs R.’s patch, at the 
last ball, or the stains on Mr M.’s fulk 
dress coat, from the dropping of a 
chandelier, came before the earth, with 
praise-worthy promptitude. All with- 
in their enchanted ring was perfection; 
but there the circle of light and dark- 
ness was drawn, and all beyond was 
delivered over to the empire of Dul- 
ness and Demogorgon. The New 
School are here the 


of those original arbiters of human 
fame. 

The present story is thus:—A Mr 
John Keats, a young man who 
left a decent calling for the melancholy 
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umble imitators’. 
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of: Cockney-poetry, has. lately 
d of a consumption, after having 
two or three little books of 
ses, much neglected by the public. 
His:vanity was probably wrung not 
less than his purse ; for he had it upon 
theauthority of the Cockney Homers 
and Virgils, that he might become a 
light to their region at a future time. 
But all this is not necessary to help 
a consumption to the death of a poor 
sedentary man, with an unhealthy 
t, and a mind harassed by the 
first troubles of versemaking. The 
New School, however, will have it 
that he was slaughtered by a criticism 
of the Quarterly Review.—“ O flesh, 
howart thou fishified !”—Thereis even 
an aggravation in this cruelty of the, 
Review—for it had taken three or four 
ears to'slayits victim, the deadly blow 
ving been inflicted at least as long 
since. We are not now todefend a pub- 
lication so well able to defend itself. 
But the fact is, that the Quarterly 
finding before it a work at once silly 
and presumptuous, full of the servile 
slang that Cockaigne dictates to its 
servitors, and the vulgar indecorums 
which that Grub Street Empire re- 
joiceth to applaud, told the truth of the 
volume, and recommended a change 
of manners and of masters to the scrib- 
bler. Keats wrote on; but he wrote 
indecently, probably in the indulgence 
of his social propensities. He selected 
from Boccacio, and, at the feet of the 
Italian Priapus, supplicated for fame 
ngs. 


ate: 


and farthi 

“ Both halves the winds dispersed in 

empty air.” 

Mr P. B. Shelly having been the 
person appointed by the Pisan trium- 
virate to canonize the name of this a 
prentice, “nipt in the bud,” as he 
Fos tells us, has accordingly pro- 
di an Elegy, in which he weeps 
“after the manner of Moschus for 
Bion.” The canonizer is worthy of the 
saint.—“ Et tu, Vitula !”’—Locke says, 
that the most resolute liar cannot lie 
more than once in every three sen- 
tences, Folly is more engrossing ; for 
we could prove, from the present 
Elegy, that it is possible to write two 
sentences of pure nonsense out of every 

A more faithful calculation 
would bring us to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, or,—as the present 
Consists of only fifty-five stanzas,— 
leaving about five readable lines in the 
entire. It thus commences :— 
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‘* O weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 

O, weep for Adonais ! though our tears 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a 
head ! 

And thou, sad hour! selected from all years 

To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure 


compeers, 
And teach them thine own sorrow, say 
with me 
Died Adonais ! til) the future does 
Forget the past. His fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light! ! unto eternity.” 


Now, of this unintelligible stuff the 
whole fifty-five stanzas are composed. 
Here an hour—a dead hour too—is to 
say that Mr J. Seats died along with 
it! yet this hors has the heavy busi- 
ness on its hand® of mourning the loss 
of its fellow-defynct, and of rousing all 
its obscure compeers to be taught its 
own sorrow, &e. Mr Siielley and his 
tribe have been .panegy/jzed in their 
turn for power * language; and the 
man of “ Tab%-talk” éwears by all 
the gods he owis, that I® has a great 
command of wofds, To wiich the most 
eloquent effusio’s of thé Fives Court 
are occasionally tnferior. *But any man 
may have the cdmmand df every word 
in the vocabulary, if he will fling them 
like pebbles from a sack’; and even in 
the most fortuifous flinging, they will 
sometimes fall in pleasing though 
useless forms. The art of the modern 
Della Cruscan is thus to eject every 
epithet that he can conglomerate in 
his piracy through the Lexicon, and 
throw them out to settle as they will. 
He follows his own rhymes, and 
shapes his subject to the close of his 
measure. He is a glutton of all names 
of colours, and flowers, and smells, 
and tastes, and crowds his verse with 
scarlet, and blue, and yellow, and 
green ; extracts tears from every thing, 
and makes moss and mud hold regu- 
lar conversations with him. “ A 

pye talks,”"—it does more, it thinks, 
and has its peculiar sensibilities,—it 
smiles and weeps, raves to the stars, 
and is a listener to the western wind, 
as fond as the author himself. 

On these principles, a hundred or a 
hundred thousand verses might be 
made, equal to the best in Adonais, 
without taking the pen off the paper. 
The subject is indifferent to us, let it 
be the “ Golden age,” or “ Mother 
Goose,”—** Waterloo,” or the “ Wit 
of the Watchhouse,”—‘‘ Tom Thumb,” 
or “ Thistlewood.” We will under- 
take to furnish the requisite supply of 








blue and crimeon daisies anddandelions, 
not with the toilsome and tardy hutu- 
lence of the master of verbiage 
in question, but with a burst and tor- 
rent that will sweep away all his weedy 
trophies. For example— Wontner, the 
city marshal, a very decent person, 
who campaigns it once a year, from 
the Mansion-house to Blackfriars 
bridge, truncheoned and uniformed as 
becomes a man of his military habits, 


had the misfortune to fracture his leg_ 


on the last Lord Mayor’s day. ‘The 
subject is among the most unpromis- 
ing. We will undertake it, however, 
premising, that we have no idea of 
turning the accident of this respectable 
man into any degree of ridicule -) 
Oo WEEP FoR ApDowAals, &c. 


O weep for Wontner, for his leg is broke, 
O weep for Wontner, though our pearly 
tear 


Can never cure him. Dark and dimly broke 
The thunder cloud.o’er Paul’s enamelled 


sphere, 
When his black barb, with lion-like career, 
Scatter’d the crowd.—Coquetting Migni- 


anet, 
Thou Hyacinth fond, thou Myrtle without 
fear. 
Haughty Geranium, in your beaupots set, 
Were then your soft and starry eyes unwet ? 
The pi saw it, and on silver wings 
Hung in white flutterings, for they could 


Hoar-headed Thames checked all his crys- 
__ tal springs, 

Day closed above his pale, imperial eye, 

The silken Zephyrs breathed a vermeil 
igh Heavens! ye Hours! and thou 

Ta-ni-a ! 
Where were ye then ? Reclining languidly 
Upon some green Isle in the empurpled 


Sea, 
Where laurel-wreathen spirits love eter- 
nally. 


Come to my arms, &c. 


We had intended to call attention by 
italics to the picturesque of these lines ; 
but we leave their beauties to be ascer- 
tained by individual icacity ; only 
requesting their marked admiration of 
the epithets coquetting, fond, fearless, 
and “aughty, which all tastes will feel 
to have so immediate and inimitable 
an application to mignionet, hyacinths, 
sagntioa, and geraniums. But Percy 
Byshe has figured as a sentimentalist 
before, and we can caw ve amg 
out ne hes to the blush by praise. 
What follows illustrates his power 
over the language of passion. In the 
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true poet, might awaken & 
cession of distressful-thi 23 
mingling of remdrse, F 
woman’s horror at murder, and! 

nate melancholy and fear at ; 





pect of the grave, in Percy Byshé jworly 
up only this frigid rant :-— ae 
« How comes this hait 
Its wandering strings mast be wh: 

me 80, iy 
And yet I tied it fast ! !-—_._. 





The sunshine on the floor is black sq 
air iy 
Is changed to vapours, such as -the dey 
breathe wg pt 
In charnel pits! Poh! I am choak’é! 
There creeps , 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist” 
About me,—’tis stibstantial, heavy, th 
I cannot pluck it ftom me, ‘for it glides” 
My fingers and my limbs to one : 
And eats into my sinews, and dissolve * 
My flesh to a pollution,’ &c. &e. 1 


So much for the history of * 
—and so much easier is it to rake 
gether the vocabulary of rotten 
ness and reptilism, than to paint the 
workings of the mind. This raying 
such as perhaps no excess of f 
ever raved, except in the imagi 
of a Cockney, determined to be as} 
as possible, and opulent in his recoh. 
lections of the shambles. ai 

In the same play, we have a g 
men of his “ art of description.” He 
tells of a ravine— , at 
‘6 And in its depths there is a mi 
Which has, roe Herve tats es 
Sustain’d itself with terror and with toll 
Over a gulph, and with the ages Cae 
With which it clings, seemsslow coursing 

down ; -" t a 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hou 
Clings to the mass of life, yet ‘ 


leans, 
And leaning, makes more dark the dita 
In which it fears to fall. Beneath this 









abyss 


Mees extunein, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yorwns 
&e. &c. oa 
And all this is done by a rock—What’ 
is to be thought of the terror of this 
novel sufferer—its tod—the agony.with 
which so sensitive a personage clings 
to its paternal support, from wnima) 
ginable years? The magnitude of this. 
melancholy and injured monster ishape 
pily measured by its being the esac 
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1, Soul becomes substan. 
a dread a sig Such 
apn, “ the 
Gods, and col umns’ cape abhor medi- 
rity. And is it to this dreary non- 
ee is to be ee the name 
? Yet on these two passages 
lauding of his fellow-Cock- 
rhe been be ou Percy 
Byshe feels his opelessness 0 tic 

ion, and therefore lifts himself 
on the stilts of blasphemy. He is the 
only verseman of the day, who has da- 
red, in a Christian country, to work 
out for himself the character of direct 
Arueism! In his present poem, he 
talks with impious folly of “ the en- 

vious wrath of man or Gop!” Of a 

“ Branded and ined brow, 
Which was like Cain’s or Curist’s.” 


Offences like these naturally come 
before a more effective tribunal than 
that of criticism. We have heard it 
mentioned as the only apology for the 

inant irreligion and nonsense 
of this person’s works, that his under- 
standing is unsettled. ” But in his Pre- 
face, there is none of the exuberance 
of insanity ; there is a great deal of 
folly, and a great deal of bitterness, 
but nothing of the wildness of his 
poetic ow ag The Bombastes Fu- 
iso of these stanzas cools into sneer- 
ing in the preface ; and his language 
ca st the death-dealing Quarterly 
which has made such havoc 
in the Empire of Cockaigne, is merely 
mt, mean, and peevishly per- 
We give a few stanzas of this 
performance, taken as they occur. 
“O weep for Adonais! He is dead ! 
Weep, melancholy mother, wakeand weep ; 
Yet patty ? quench within their burn- 


Thy y te tears, and let thy Jowd heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep, 
For bei gone, where all things wise and 


Descend ! Oh dream not that the amorous 


Will yet restore him to the vital air. 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs 
at our despair,”’ 
The seasons and a whole host of 
es, ideal and otherwise, come 
tolament over Adonais.. They act in 
the following manner : 
“ Grief made the Spring wild, wr 
a Rn pring 
Herding ban si he Autumn were, 
Cnty deed leaves, since her delight is 
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For whom vliielom wak’d the sul- 
len. year ? 

To Phebus was. not Hyacinth so dear, 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both, 

Thou, Adonais ; wan they stand, and sere, 


Amid the ing comratles of their peepee 
With dew turn’d to tears, odour to 
sighing ruth.” 


Here is left, to those whom it may 
concern, the pleasant perplexity, whe- 
ther the lament for Mr J. Keats ~is. 
shared between Phcebus and Narcis- 
sus, or Summer and Autumn. It is 
useless to quote those absurdities any 
farther en masse, but-there are flowers 
of poesy thickly spread through the 
work, which we rescue for the sake of 
any future Essayist on the Bathos. 


Absurdity. 


The green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like wnimprison’d flowers out of their 
trance awake. An hour— 





Say, with me 
Died Adonais, till the Future dares 
Forget the Phst—his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light to all eternity. 





Whose tapers yet burn there the night of 
Time, 
For whéch Sens perisg’d f 
¢ 
4 SclMo,—pined away 
Into a shade of at Al Arunds ! 


That PEAT... at was wont to draw 
the bteath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guard- 
ed wit! 
‘Comfortless ! 


As silent lighting leaves the starless night. 





Live thou whose infamy is not thy fame ! 


Thou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 





We in mad trance strike with our spirit’s 


e, 
Invulnerable wor sen ell ! 


Where loft lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair,. 
And love, and life, contend in it—for what 
Shall be its earthly doom—The dead live 


there 
And move, like winds of light, on dark and 
stormy air. 





Who mourns for A donais—oh ! come forth, 
Fond wretch! and know thysélf and him 


Clap wih thy punting lhe penis 
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- Dart thy "s light 
Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circumference ! 
Then sink 
Even to a point within our day and night, 
And keep thy heart light, lest it make thee 


sink. 
When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee 
to the brink. 





A light is past from the revolving year ; 

And man and women, and what still is dear 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wi- 
ther. 





That benediction, which th’ eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
love, 

Which, through the web of being blindly 
wove. 

By man, and beast, and carth, and air, and 
sea! 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst. 


Death makes, as becomes him, a great 
figure in this “ Lament ,”—but in ra- 
ther curious operations. He is alter- 
nately a person, a thing, nothing, &c. 


He is, “* The coming bulk of Death,” 
Then “ Death feeds on the mute voice.” 


A clear sprite 
Reigns over Death— 
Kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court. 
Spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death. 
The damp Death 
Quench'd its caress— 
Death 
Blush’d to annihilation ! 
Her distress 
Roused Death. Death rose and smiled— 


He lives, he wakes, ’tis Death is dead ! 


As this wild waste of words is alto- 
gether beyond our comprehension, we 
will proceed to the more gratifying 
office of giving a whole, unbroken spe- 
cimen of the Poet’s powers, exercised 
on a subject rather more within their 
sphere. The following Poem has been 
sent to us as written by Percy Byshe, 
and we think it contains all the essence 
of his odoriferous, colorific, and daisy- 
enamoured style. The motto is from 
** Adonais.” 

ELEGY ON MY TOM CAT. 
** And others came.—Desires and Adorations, 
Wing’d Persuasions, and veil’d Destinies, 
Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering Incan- 
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of and and 
And Sorrow, with 
And Pleasure, blind with ¥ 


hoe ad 


ELEGY{9)1109 Be 


Weep for my Tomcat! mt, ys 
For he is gone at last 

In flowery beauty sl 
Like that bewitching y: 

My love is dead, alas, as wh 
That by some violet-sided’ ig tive 

Weepeth too fondly ! He is dead and gone 
And fair Aurora, o’er her y: 

With fingers gloved with roses, 

moan, i ie 

And every bud its green doth 

And Phebus tial for cunal 















At # 





for ever! 36 
And others come! ye Splendourts ! and y 
Beauties ! — andy 

Ye Raptures! with your robes of pes 
‘al blue ; f Pea 

Ye blushing Wonders! with your seatle 
shoe-ties ; me 

Ye Horrorsbold! with breastsof lilyhue; 
Ye Hope’s stern flatterers ! He woudl 
to you, = 
Whene'er he saw you with your chesnu 
hair, ; 


Dropping sad daffodils ; and rosepinks try 
Ye Passions proud! with lips of a 
despair ; ? 
YeSympathies! with eyes likeevening star, 
When on the glowing east she her 
crimson car. ’ 
Oh, bard-like spirit ! beautiful and swift! 
Sweet lover of pale night ; when Taina 
la ne 


mp 
Shakes sapphiredew-drops through ack 
rift ; ar | 
Purple as woman’s mouth, o’er o¢emy 


damp ; a? 
Thy quivering rose-tinged tongue-ty 
stealing tramp ; Bi 
The dazzling glory of thy gold-tinged 
tail ; te 
Thy whisker-waving lips, as o’er the swat 
Rises the meteor, when the year doth 
Like beauty in decay, all, all are flat 
stale.” 2 
This poem strikes us as an evidetit 
of the improvement that an a 
ate subject makes in a writer's 
It is incomparably less nonsensi 
verbose, and inflated, than Adona 
while it retains all its know 
nature, vigour of colouring, an 
city of language. Adonais has been pub 
lished by the author in Italy, the fit 
ting soil for the poem, sent over to his 
honoured correspondents throughom 
the realm of Cockaigne, with a de 
lightful mysteriousness worthy of the 
dignity of the subject and the write, 
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| WECHANIQUE CELESTE ; OR THE PROPHETIC ALMANACK, FOR 4622. 


Pruuars no greater demonstration of 
the utter contempt in which any indi- 
vidual held the understanding of a 
e, was ever exhibited than that 
of Cobbet bringing over the bones of 
Tom Paine from ory ho the oe 
making as table a thing of the 
. tion Ay Jew dealers in the 
and relics of the Christian mar- 
made of old, when it became a 
of religion to venerate such trump- 
ery. The scheme, however, failed ; the 
of England rejected, with deri- 
sion, the rotten remnants of the Apostle 
of Anarchy; and Cobbet, convinced 
that although many among them were 
tainted with the political heresies of his 
sect, they yet entertained some fear of 
God, vet hopes of an hereafter, threw 
the bones to the dogs, and betook him- 
self to writing religious tracts. 

It is in fact no longer the custom 
among the Radical chiefs to affect to 
consider the multitude as a “ thinking 

.” They have changed their 
ah, and now really treat them as far 
below the scale of rational beings, in 
thenineteenth century, and in England 
too, as they formerly affected to con- 
sider them above it. Instead, therefore, 
of appealing to their reason with alleged 
facts and assumed grievances, they ad- 
dress them as if they were depraved to 
the superstiticn of the middle ages, and 
attack their fears with every species of 
evilaugury and omen. The estimate in 
the one case is, we are persuaded, as er- 
foneous as it was in the other, and the 
epoch of Radical superstition will prove 
but the shadow of the departed Radical 
insubordination. But it is not wise to 


§ allow the imposition to gather strength 


unnoticed. ‘« The New Prophetic Al- 
manack,” with its malignant bode- 
ments, has enjoyed one year of pro- 
fitable imposture, and it is time that 
the public attention should be di- 
tected to its frauds and its character. 
The study of astrology itself, as 
professing to discover, by celestial phe- 
nomena, future mutations in the ele- 
ments and terrestrial bodies, ought,* 
perhaps, not to be despised. The theo- 
ty of the tides, for example, is alto- 


gether an astrological doctrine; and 
long before the days of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, was as well understood as it is at 
this moment. The correspondence al- 
leged by the ancient physicians to ex- 
ist between the positions of the moon 
and the stages of various diseases, is so 
far from being rejected by the modern 
faculty, that it has been openly main- 
tained.t The astrologers assert, that 
the fits of a particular kind of mad- 
ness are governed by the moon; that 
her rays quicken the putrefaction of 
animal matter ; that persons are ren- 
dered dull and drowsy who sleep ex~ 
posed to the moon-light; that vege- 
tables sown in the waxing of the moon 
differ in flavour from the same kind 
sown in her waning ; that vines pru- 
ned during her conjunction with the 
sun, shoot forth a less rank foliage af- 
terwards ; and that timber felled at 
the same time, endures longest uncor- 
rupted. They also assert that oysters, 
crabs, and all testaceous fish, grow fat 
and full with the progress of the moon, 
and dwindle with her relapses ; that 
she has an influence in the production 
of mares and horses ; and that children 
born at the time of the new moon are 
always short-lived. The fact of these 
allegations might be so easily ascer- 
tained, that it is surprising they should 
still be pronounced incredible, and de- 
nied rather than contradicted. 


‘‘ Yet safe the world and free from change 
doth last ; 

No years increase it, and no years can waste ; 

Its course it urges on, and keeps its frame, 

And still will be, because ’twas still the 
same. 

It stands secure from Time’s devouring 
rage, 

For ’tis a god, nor can it change with age.” 

And therefore, say the astrologers, 

who require us to grant the unchange- 

able nature of the universe, that a 

correspondence and coincidence must 

exist throughout the whole universal 

phenomena ; as in the machinery of a 

clock, in which the state of one part 

indicates what has passed, or is to hap- 

pen, in another. 

The notion of the unalterability of 





* Sir Christopher Heyden’s Defence of Astrology, p. 2. Ed. 1603. 
ig Mead’s Treatise concerning the Influence of the Sun and Moon upon Human 


fluence. 


Von. X. 


See also Edinburgh Review, Vol. XII. p. 36.—Balfour on Sol-Lunar In- 
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the world, as the atheistical astrologers 
baveve rrewiey Ned some onion. Pte 
‘ceeding upon thesupposition that there 
does exist such a concordance in the 
‘universe as they maintain, it is ob- 
vious, from the motions of the earth, 
and of the system to which she belongs 
that no two astrological observations 
can be found in the course of many 
ages precisely similar: a general re- 
semblance of effect is the utmost that 
may be obtained, until, in the pro- 
of all the various movements of 

e universe, the earth, in all _ 

come again to the situation which she 
held, in relation to every other part, at 
the time the first observation was made. 
When she has done this, it must be 
allowed, from the premises, that the 
series of effects will then be recom- 
menced in every thing resembling the 
past. History and chronology having 
finished their tales, will begin then to 
repeat them, and persons under the 
same names, and in the same forms as 
those whom we know, and of whom 
we have heard, will come again. What 
a delightful anticipation! Another 
1821 will return, when another Dr 
Scott, and another Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, will be found cheering and de- 
corating the world! at once the de- 
light of the jovial and the loyal, anda 
terror to the Whigs and Radicals, and 
all such evil doers,—so revolving in 
concentric circles throughout the mazes 
of eternity ! 

Such are the general doctrines. of 
astrology ; and which La Place, in his 
Mechanique Celeste, has adopted. (By 
the sniy, otk has it happened that the 
Edinburgh Review did not observe 
that La Place was an astrologer?) 
How the doctrines of astrology should 
ever have.been applied to the fortunes 
of individuals, or even to the planets, 
which, in an estimate of the universe, 
are as little tangible by calculation as 
the atoms themselves, can only be ac- 
counted for by the presumption of 
quacks and impostors. At the same 
time, when the application had been 
once made, it was not difficult to form 
a plausible theory to explain the prin- 
ciples. Accordingly, say the judicial 





astrologers, our science, like that of 
every other, is the result of experience. 
The first observations were those of 
which the results had some concord- 
‘ance with the planets at different 

riods of the year. The tides, varying 
with the phases of the moon, early 
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Zodiac, special effeets took place 
were naturally ascribed tothe fatty 
ences of those aspects, 

A transition from the tides t'% 
variations of the atmospheré wag 
obvious process of astrological éont 
plation ; and as valetudinarian 
particularly affected by the wi 
the progress towards that bran 
the science which relates to diséas 
necessarily took place. a 

If the diseases of man be 
by the stars, why not his we 
ans ? And as his passions govern 
actions, making one class of motive 
more influential than another, 
not by means of his passions regulat 
his fortune? Fortune is but another 
name for situation, and men are ev. 
dently allured into their various situs 
ations by their F prox os Hence the 
theory of judicial astrology—a theory 
at variance with the fundamental doe. 
trines of the science. For the 
sors of it—that is, the fortune-te! 
allege that man possesses his will fret, 
and thereby has the power of election, 
and consequently also the power of 
changing his destiny. 

But admitting, for the sake of @- 
gument, that the principles of th 
fortune-telling astrology are 
from those of the astrological sciend 
it may be asked on what grounds @ 
we to credit the predictions? It is 
nifest, from the infinite grasp wit 
astrology assumes, that the concerts 
of the earth itself can scarcely be pal 
pable to its arithmetic ; how then ae 
we to believe the verity of those eb 
culations which pretend to describe 
actions of such an infinitely small 
tion of the system as an indi 
man? Much stress, however, is lil 
by the fortune-tellers on the truthdf 
particular prognostications; and 
quacks concerned in “ ‘The New Pre 
phetic Almanack” lay great claims 
upon public credulity for some of f 
hap-hazard bodements of _politiél 
mischiefs. But they forget that ifthe 
results of their calculations are v 
in one instance, purely from the truths 
upon which they assume they sf 
founded, they should be verified in 
every instance, otherwise some 
must be allowed to have an infl 
on the results, over which their 
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and there cannot be admitted as 
pot oreo (ath of the science, but 
be assigned to the calculators 

' chances—merely as a curious acci- 
t This the radical knaves con- 
in “‘ The New Prophetic Alma~- 
nack” know perfectly well, and they 
take care to wrap up their soothsay- 
ings in such mystical generalities that 
they may be as well applied to the 
fortunes of the King of Cockaigne, 
a to any of the Kings of the King- 
doms of the Earth. We can scarcely 
ive a better specimen of their jargon, 
faa their account of the hieroglyphi- 
cal absurdities on the cover of their 





work. 

In the East, West, and South points 
ofthe Mariner’s Compass Card, a minia- 
ture representation of some Mathematical 
or Astronomical Instrument is introduced, 
the North Cardinal being filled up with 
the common Index of that point, namely, 
the Fleur de Lis.—The four intermediate 
octant points contain each an emblem of 
that season which accords with the appa- 
tent place of the Sun in his progress from 
Solstice to Solstice, at the times of his pass- 
ing those points.—The other eight inter- 
secting points contain each a planetary sym- 
bol; and the remaining sixteen subdivi- 
sions are uniformly filled up in a plain 
mapner.—Thus it will be observed, that 
each class of points, according to their con- 
sequence, is designated and diversified, so 
as to be readily recognized. 

“ The central part of the Compass Card, 
within the points, contains, (besides the 
snall space at the centre,) four concentric 
circular each divided into twelve 
equal parts.—The outermost of these spa- 
ces includes, in its twelve divisions, minia- 
ture sketches of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac ; and the next interior twelve spa- 
¢es contain the twelve common symbols 
used to denote the Zodiacal constellations, 
by the comparison of the figures of which, 
with those of the originals in the spaces 
above them, a certain resemblance may be 
traced, that will serve to explain the figure 
of each of the common symbols.—Proceed- 
ing towards the centre, the next twelve 
Spaces exhibit twelve numbers, that under 
each symbol being the number of the sign 
5 rwests, according to the order in 
which the twelve signs are put down in the 

tk Tables, and in all other Astro- 
nomical Computations.—The twelve divi- 
sions of the fourth central space shew the 
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day ef each month, on which the Sun en. 
Lon a particular - sign of the ps erg 
which a in the corres ing division 
of the paar pig oy nS , The 
small space at the centre contains the date 
of the year, for which the Almanack is 
calculated. 


*¢ In each corner of the square described, 
about the outermost circle of the Compass 
Card, certain celestial and terrestrial phe- 
nomena are represented ; namely, First, 
The Sun darkened—Secondly, the Lunar 
Crescent, with an Halo, and Shooting Star 
—Thirdly, A Comet--and Fourthly, A 
Burning Mountain. 

‘* The part of the design already described 
is surmounted by a igure, 
within which is faintly traced an Ellipse, 
to represent the Orbit of the Earth; and 
four small projections of a sphere are in- 
serted, in order to shew the position of the 
Earth’s Axis with respect to the Sun, or 
the Plane of the Ecliptic, at each Equinox 
and Solstice ; and thus, to represent the 
manner in which the radiation from the 
centre is received by different parts of the 
surface of the Earth, at the four different 
seasons.” 

To what class of readers such bal- 
derdash as this is addressed, we are in- 
capable even of imagining. But it is 
nothing to the blasphemous insinua- 
tions of one of the most ludicrous 
productions we ever read, entitled, 
** The first epistle of Fatidicoramus,” 
to his Godson—from which we shall 
quote a p e or two, not so much 
on account of the raving, as to shew 
the cloven foot of radicalism, which 
protrudes itself from under the pro- 
phetic robe— 

‘¢ The daily occupations and cares of this 
life so burthen the minds of those not born 
to affluence, that they cannot, even if duly 
educated, sift for themselves the truths of 
revelation ; and it would be a dereliction 
of dtity not to guide them to a knowledge 
of things future as far as we can. But I 
am moreover deeply concerned to notice 
that the temporary pastimes and fascina- 
tions of this world do so dizzy the heads 
of the wealthy, as to almost extinguish in 
their hearts those spiritual flames which 
the prospect of a permanent heritage ought 
to kindle and keep alive. Prophecy, that 
best fuel of pure devotion, has, I think, of 
late, been insidiously suppressed and dou- 
bly smothered. The sphere of my obser- 

vation is sufficiently wide for me to disco. 
ver that the buz of the overweening Rabbi 
is, ‘* Better let prophecy alone ;’ whilst 
the indevout sitions on the other hand, is 
blasphemously crying, “ I don’t believe.’ 
Thus, betwixt the timidity of the one, and 
the presumption of the other, I am fearing 
that the multitude has lulled itself into a 
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i of certain terrible visitations which 
the ancient oracles of religion assure us 
must be inflicted ; and (taking it for grant- 
ed that those oracles bear the signet of di- 
vine truth) so surely as they stand record- 
ed, so surely will all the judgments pre- 
ordained, sooner or later, my good cousin, 
be executed. 

* Proofs enough of the near approach of 
that day which shall change the present 
economy of the moral world, are, to those 
who ‘ look up,’ conspicuous. Seems it 
not then an unfathomable problem, (but 
I wish my fear may be ungrounded, and 
the reality be otherwise than as I appre- 
hend,) that all the nations of Christendom 
should, unanimously, as it were, have for- 
gotten that the whole universe is sentenced 
to undergo a certain doom, which, sudden 
*¢ as the lightning that lighteneth out of 
one part under heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven,” shall come and 
overspread it ?”—Luke xvii, 24. 


After continuing in this strain for 
several pages, the learned Theban pro- 
ceeds to state what are the visitations 
still impending, which it is the object 
of “ the New Prophetic Journal” to 
expound. 


*¢ First, The total annihilation of Eccle- 
siastical Despotism, Spiritual hypocrisy, 
and heretical doctrine throughout all na- 
tions. —Dan. xi. 2 Thes. ii. Rev. xiii. &c. 

** Secondly, The fulfilling of the times 
of the Gentiles, or that W¥&turing of the con- 
version of all Ethnic nations which is fore- 
ordained.—Isaiah, xi. ; lx.; Ixv. Luke, xxi. 
24. Rom. xi. 25. Rev. vii. 9. &c. 

*¢ Thirdly, The entire overthrow which 
the Ottoman Empire, and all Mohammedan 
nations, are destined to experience.—Dan. 
vii. Obadiah, &c. 

*¢ Fourthly, The effectual extermination 
of the vast armies of Gog and Magog, pro- 
bably of Russia, Prussia, and some other 
northern nations. —Exek. xxxviii. xxxix. 

“ Fifthly, The universal extinction of all 
those several powers which will combine to 
arrest the replanting of the kingdom of 
Israel.—Joel, iii. Isaiah, xxxiv. Ezek. 
xxxix. 17. Rev. xix. &c. 

 Sixthly, THE FATE OF GREAT Bri- 
TAIN PROBABLY TYPIFIED BY THE 
PROPHETIC THREATENINGS WHICH 
FORETOLD THE DOWNFALL OF AN- 
CIENT Tyre.—Ezek. xxvii, xxviii. 

“© Seventhly, The illumination of the 
whole world by the diffusion of the Gospel. 
—Rev. x. 

* Kighthly, The perpetual subjugation 
of the Infidel king and his host.—Daniel 
xi. 36. 

** Ninthly, The mer of the Jews ; 
their occupation of the Holy Land, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem.—Deut. 
xxx. 3. Isaiah, xi. 11. Ezek. xx. ; xxxiv. ; 
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xxxvii. xl to the end, Psah cxlyii Qu 
numerous other places. aa 

‘ Tenthly, The Millenium ; ox, 
reign of peace, by means of the unj 
ty of Gospel discipline.—Dan.. yj, 2, 
Acts iii. 18. Rev. xx, ; &c, é 

** Eleventhly, The second Coming ¢ 
Christ in’ his ~. immortal mies 
and power, to call the dead from their gray 
to judgment with the living.—Dan, yj 
13. Matt. xxiv. 29. John, v. Mark, xij, 
26. Luke, xxi. 25. Acts, x. 1 Cor. xy, Rey, 
xiv. 14, &c. 7 

“* Twelfthly, The release of Satan, after 
the Milleniums, with power to deceive and 
excite many nations to wage war with, 
Christian » doom, 2 -— zed 

** Thirteenthly, The total dissolution 
of the whole system of nature, and confl,. 
gration of the whole earth.—Isaiah, Ii. § 
2 Pet. iii. 10. Rev. x. 6. ; xx. 1], & 

*¢ Though I may have enumerated they 
as the events to which we are now looki 
forward, yet is the catalogue, no doubt, 
very imperfect ; and it is not to be 
posed that the events and scene are to suc. 
ceed one another in the order in which 
they are here numbered. Some of then 
seem now to be in progress ; and, from all 
the means afforded us of judging, the time 
is near when most of them are to be forth. 
coming. It is fallacious to suppuse that 
one is to terminate before another com. 
mences, in all cases, and many may be in 
progress at the same time. Seripture points 
to the latter days as the period of all of 
them ; and we are constantly admonished 
TO WATCH !—to watch for certain si 
and tokens which are to appear ; and tobe 
received, as SIGNALS of the LaTTER 
DAYs. The command to Daniel was, 
* Shut up the words and seal the book, 
even fo the TIME OF THE END! may 
shall run to and fro, and KNOWLEDGE 
shall be ENCREASED—none of thewick. 
ed shall understand, but THE WISE shall 
understand.’—Dan. xii. 

‘* By the increase then of religious know. 
ledge, some, as the times, of fulfilment 
proach, will be permitted to remove 
mysterious veilings and to decypher the 
full application of these profound enigmas 
Solutions of many obscure allusions have 
already been effected by the pious labous 
of Lord Napier, Dr More, Dr Johnson, 
Dr Hales, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop New. 
ton, Faber, Clarke, Bicheno, and others; 
and as every day draws nearer to reality, 
so is the allegorical raiment gradually taken 
off, and the momentous secret trembli 
discovered.” 

In former times the great topic of 
the astrological oracles, was the 
fall of the papal authority ; but the 
interest excited by the revolt of the 
Greeks, has been dexterously seized 
* Fatidicoramus,” and the 
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to have been one of the grand objects 
for which Daniel ate the book, sealed 
‘with the seven séals. 

« Then I heard, (says the prophet) one 
saint speaking, and another saint said unto 
that certain saint which spake, ‘ How long 
shall be the vision concerning the daily sa- 
tfifice, and the transgression of desolation, 
to give both the sanctuary and the host to 
be trodden under foot ?? And he said un- 
to me, *‘ Unto two thousand and three 
hundred days, THEN shall the sanctuary 
te cleansed.””” 

Upon this passage we must quote 
the comment. 

“ Tt has been already said, that the great 
integral body of an empire was, in holy pro- 
phecy, commonly symbolised by a beast ; 
and the members of such empire each by 
a horn ; so that, on a diminished scale, the 
mind might obtain a comprehensive yiew 
of the vast subjects alluded to. In order, 
therefore, to haye one feature of the pro- 
phecy comport with another, it has been 
usual to signify rae of time by some 
minuter portion of duration ; and thus days 
have been made the symbol of years ; the 
2300 days here mentioned are, therefore, 
2300 years. But no era is stated distinctly 
from which these 2300 years are to be 
reckoned. Taking the literal expressions 
of our English Bible for our guide, it seems 
that the vision is purposely to shew the rise 
and effect of those powers in the Grecian 
dominions which should produce conspicu- 
ous vicissitudes in the religion of the coun- 
‘try; and more particularly of the conse- 
quences resulting from the rise and pow- 
er of the little horn. Now it will be recol- 
‘lected, that the first scene of the vision pre- 
‘sents the ram STANDING STILL before 
the river Ulai. We are next told of his 
pushing westward, &c. and it seems to me 
reasonable that this movement should be 
taken for the era at which the 2300 years 
are to commence, for it brings us directly 
to the particular spot pre-ordained to be- 
come the scat of the little horn, This move- 
ment, or pushing, is that celebrated march 
of Xerxes at the head of his cohort of three 
millions against Greece, which took place in 
the year 480 before Christ. There would 
‘then have expired 479 years before the 
Christian era, to which, if we add 1821, 
the years since the birth of Christ, we have 

4794-1821—2300 : 
and, consequently, if our chronology be 
correct, and our epoch true, we are to look 
for the cleansing of the sanctuary in 1822. 
But, upon concluding my comment, Iought 
to remark to you, that though the clause 
“THEN shall the sanctuary BE CLEAN- 


- SED,”’ seems to imply the entire cleansing, 


yet I'am of opinion that it ought to be 
read, THEN shall the cleansing of the 
sanctuary BE ; that is, shall begin; with- 
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out assigning it, as the other reatting seems 
to do, a period of completion. Thus then, 
if my view of this important be 
well taken, the “ cleansing of the sanctu- 
ary has just begun in THE REVOLT 
OF THE GREEKS.” Weigh this ‘ton- 
clusion well, my honest Coz. and keep in 
mind those dismal times of which it is, 
peradventure, the near precursor.” 

We shall now proced to notice some 
of the predictions. “ I am sorry,” says 
the seer, ‘ to see Venus on the Ist day 
of the new year, in the head of the 
Dragon, ~s hastening to an opposi= 
tion of Mars, of course, posited in the 
Dragon’s tail. Strife must, I appre- 
hend, ensue, and although it is i- 
ble this country may have hitherto 
escaped carnage, it cannot long, unless 
some extraordinary interposition shall, 
through a merciful providence, avert 
the impending catastrophe. The voice 
of warning cannot be too strenuously 
excited—(observe the sedition)—and 
if the stewards of the public persist. in 
their obduracy, a day will come w 
they will repent it.” 

The aspects for March, it seems, 
foretel “‘ a most universal ferment 
throughout Europe”’—indicative of a 
new era, either political or religious-— 
perhaps both—(another French revolu- 
tion, we suppose.) There is also a spe- 
cial prediction—* The death of one of 
high rank and fame, a field marshal, 
as I suppose, may be held in expecta- 
tion during this month—malice the 
cause.”—The death of any field mar- 
shal, or eminent warrior, will serve to 
fulfil the prophecy—we should not be 
surprised to hear of that pleasant man- 
nered gentleman, old Ali Pacha kick- 
ing about that time. 

The timely warnings for May, de- 
serve a place. 

** The application of the ee de- 
scribed in the preceding page for b 
is rather of a general than a particular na- 
ture, though I am inclined to say that they 
allude to the German Empire more than 
to any other part of Europe. I cannot say 
whether it is intestine or foreign hostility 
that threatens a terrible shock to that go- 
vernment—whether a revolt of some of its 

vassal states, or of some important portion 
of its army—but evident enough it is, that 
a great change is about to take place in 
that Empire. Still the ferment which has 
been already excited in other states seems 
greatly augmented, and in some the sword 
is very active. It is almost impossible to 
fix the allusions, but the general tenor of 
them indicates dreadful wars and blood- 
‘shed. I could also point out certain omens 
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this time. Something, too, of a most atro- 
cious nature seems, by the signs of last 
month, to have been detected ; and the au- 
thor will, it appears, be, in some manner, 

icly degraded. I wish all political 
craftsmen would be persuaded to think that 
honesty is really best policy, and be 
induced to act up to the maxim. It is sur- 

i that statesmen have, in general, so 
very little = om to the warnings of Pro- 
vidence and the experienceof all past ages.” 

* It does appear,” says Sir Willon, 
* that some are about to enjoy better 
times. I wish I could inform my read- 
ers that this refers to England ; but it 
is a more western nation, (we hope 
Treland,) and I should think Spain, or 
rather the Spanish people of South A- 
merica, which is now probably settling 
a new and liberal system of indepen- 
dence. The position of the moon, I 
regret to remark, bodes something ra- 
ther unfavourable to the popular cause 
of Great Britain.” 

But these extracts are sufficient to 
shew the spirit in which the New Pro- 

hetic Almanack is got up ; and per- 
acer our strictures may have the ef- 
fect of increasing thesale, for “‘a time,” 
or * half a time,” among a class of read- 
ers whom it is not like — work has 
yet reached. In case, however, they 
should fail of this effect, we cannot 
resist the temptation of introducing a 
very philosophical disquisition concern- 
ing comets, and so conclude. 

** On Comets, as lessons of destiny, the 
remarks I have to make, although confined 
to an individual case, must, I anticipate, 
educe as well the acquiescence as the sur- 
prise of every sensible mind, though it will 
not be possible to do justice to my subject 
in-the narrow limits that remain open. If 
we turn to look at those mighty heroes of 
former » suffixed to whose names we 
behold ron imposing words, “ THE 
GREAT,”’ let us at the same time recol- 
lect that an individual of our own time, 
by an extraordinary course of adventures, 
without the stubborn force of prejudice, 
and the secret and powerful engine-work 
of state-craft to ply with, lifted himself 
pyrde station r the at obscure and low 1 
a e 0 0) e most us an 
culeed. Need St be said that 7 A ae harm- 
os oi apoleon is the object of these remarks? 

out entering upon speculations con- 
cerning the sanieaion of such an instru- 
ment by the hand of Providence, and with- 
out aang iis career of fame, to his for- 
lorn end, be it, first of all, here remember- 
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signal messengers to which the attention 
the reader is now expressly solicited. Se, 
condly, Without following his steps to the 
summit of his fame, let us pause a ’ 
to behold him upon it, surrounded by ma. 
jesty of his own creating—himself seated 
on the throne of the world ! Spain, on his 
West, the allotted portion of one brother. 
Westphalia of another, on his 
Quarter—Holland, on his North, receives 
the third for her King—and with the 
Crown of Naples, on his South, he decks 
the husband of his sister! At every point 
that seemed to afford security to his Em. 
pire were his military Dukes and minor 
relatives posted on high pedestals of ho. 
nour ; and thus may we say that he seem. 
ed to have stamped the validity of solid 
greatness by his marriage at this time with 
the illustrious Archduchess of Austria, 
Indeed, nothing human could appear more 
stable than the Monarchy of France in 
1811.——I have now reason to call again 
for calm and candid attention.—At the 
meridian of his glory, which I have just 
been describing, a Comet of igi 
character came to witness his eminent sta- 
tion. Returning from his perihelion, that 
magnificent luminary became faintly per. 
ceptible at the beginning of September, 
1811, at which time it had acquired 26° of 
Celestial North Latitude, and was then 
vertical in the Latitude of Corsica, and 
the Southern Extremity of Natural France, 
Its splendour continued to increase until it 
had reached 48° of Celestial Latitude, at 
which time blazing with unspeakable splen- 
dour it stood upon the Zenith of Paris and 
its Latitude. Having traversed the heavens 
in such a track as to reign vertically over 
every point of Latitude from South to 
North of France, let it be, of all thi 
most strictly noticed, that its highest 
gree of lustre was at that particular time 
when it was on the Meridian and Zenithof 
Paris at Noon-day ! After it had attained 
these limits northward in the heavens it 
retreated again towards the South, retracing 
back again the latitudes of France from 
North to South, until it vanished at that 
point of declination where it had first be. 
come visible, namely, over the latitude of 
Corsica !—Can any reflecting mind fail to 
associate the appearance of this illustrious 
messenger of the skies with the fate of that 
prodigy of men, who then reigned over the 
world with a lustre, perhaps, unparalleled? 
— But the victory of Death over this once 
controller of kings, and terror of nations, 
has been recently achieved; and duri 
his few latter weeks, whilst the spirit ( 
his mortal existence was 


ed, that he ugust, 
t he was born in A -)7@0: 
and, lage ey icamedionlpeet 
ii is bi } e 
the heavens were visited by one pyre 








ually evyapo- 
rating, did not the blazing star of Fate 
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i as though h came, s bark 
eiek oa the pe “echo oe 
heaven to meet his expiring ; to 
pear it, hence departed, to ae anita of 


rest !—Its errand, be it what it might, 
irth it 
his 


again 


these facts we know, that at his b 

ministered—it came again and testified 
fame—once more it came to beam upon 
his bier !—As it suits thyself, improve 
this lesson, reader, shall I say, whilst 
wishing for thy welfare and my country’s 
weal, my leave I, for this time take, and 

, in heart, Farewell !” 
. We ought, perhaps, to apologise for 


Prophetic Almanack, for 1922. 
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pease so gravely a work 80 con- 
temptible; but it was not on account 
of its merits but its nefarious tendency. 
There is, however, another 
tion, not certainly of the same class, 
but in some di of the same kind, 
that a to be conducted with con- 
siderable ability and taste, entitled, 
Time's TeLescore for 1822 ;” and 
we reproach ourselves for not having 
er room to notice it more particu- 
y: 





THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


We have long looked with a kindly 
eye on this interesting and excellent 
publication, and gladly seize an oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on its 
eharacter and merits. Those of our 
readers who before were unacquainted 
with the work, which, we believe, is 
not so well known in this part of the 
kingdom as it should be, may thank 
us for pointing out to them a new 
source of gratification. 

Mere bibliography is perhaps of all 
things, except to bibliographers, the 
most jejune and unattracting. The la- 
bour which is employed in transcribing 
title-pages and investigating Colo- 
phons, in examining books whose sole 
recommendation is their rarity, with- 
out looking farther for gratification 
than a date or an imprimatur, is sure- 
ly, of all modes which literature pre- 
sents of employment, the most idle, 
insane, and preposterous. The rearer 
of tulips, or bre fancier of china, stands 
onan equal footing, with respect to the 
dignity and utility of his occupation, 
with the mere bibliographer. The 
pursuit of the latter is indeed innocent, 
and as such free from serious objec- 
tion ; but, in order to give it hearty 
toleration, it seems difficult, if not im- 
possible, to satisfy the scruples of 
taste. There is something utterly re- 
volting in dwelling only on the minu- 
test parts of the externals of learning, 
when all its inner stores are expanded 
before us, in quitting the noble, spa- 
cious, and open path of science, for its 
dark, dusky, and circuitous lanes, and, 
as if insensible to the vastness of its 
grandeur and magnificence, to hang 
px with pleasure on the mean, low, 

little. It is, besides, a sort of 
profanation which all good feeling‘and 
Sood sense seem loudly to exclaim 


against. Literature, in short, is so 
mighty an instrument, and so noble a 
weapon, that we cannot endure pas 
tiently to see it converted into a toy. 
The present work has higher and 
more exalted pretensions than merel 
to the character of a te 
journal. Its design is best explained 
by the title-page—*‘ The Retrospect- 
ive Review, consisting of Criticisms 
upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from, 
curious, useful, and valuable Books, in 
all Languages, which have been pub- 
lished since the revival of Literature 
to the commencement of the present 
Century.” And the design is certainly 
excellent. To throw into the examina- 
tion of the treasures of modern litera- 
ture something of that life, spirit, and 
acuteness, which have been hitherto 
almost exclusively appropriated to cri- 
ticisms on the productions of the day— 
to familiarize the readers of the present 
time with the old and venerable mo- 
dels of writing in our language—to in- 
troduce to us the various gems, hitherto 
little known amongst us, in the litera- 
ture of other countries—and to enlarge 
the theatre of discursive criticism, by 
discarding the limits which the avidity 
for ephemeral trash has imposed upon 
it, are surely objects which must meet 
with universal =< ; and these 
are the objects ah e ser tensa? bir 
resent ma r enomina 
ras idle ” Comune is so widely ex- 
tended, det, asitis increased in surface, 
it is lamentably diminished in depth. 
At present, all are readers, and all are 
superficial readers. It is sufficient with 
the generality to be acquainted with 
the Slittering novelties of the day ; for - 
the blandishments of which, the hard- 
ier and more enduring productions of 
other periods are neglected. As books 
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have muh has dimi- 
bh ape fet te 
inclined to do nothing, because we can- 
not run through all. It is time, then, 
to apply a corrective to the listless, yet 
arrogant superficiality, which at pre- 
sent characterizes us, by extracting 
the essence of learning, and culling 
the various flowers which are spread in 
rank, but unheeded profusion, over its 
wide parterre, by opening to the view 
of our contemporaries more worthy 
objects of imitation than the “lights 
which now are’hanging in the hea- 
vens,” and strengthening them by con- 
verse with the mighty spirits of yore, 
by making that fiteraty diet which 

ne can restore their stomach to its 
proper tone of more frequent use and 
benefit, and by tempering the rawness 
and insubstantiality of the writings of 
our day, by a full, vigorous, and effi- 
eacious admixture of the powerful 
draughts of our ancestors. Much of 
this a work on the principle of the 
Retrospective Review seems calculated 
to do; and, therefore, we will enter 
more closely into a survey of the field 
which lies open for its criticisms. 
‘The literature of our own country 
has, of course, the first claims upon 
its attention. The great performances 
of that race of giants which made it 
illustrious in the age of Elizabeth, 
however they may be talked of, are 
less read and studied, in fact, than 

Mrs Glass’s Cookery. This may ap- 
pear a broad assertion, but it is, never- 
theless, a true one. We will venture 
to assert, that Bacon, whose writings 
would almost coun ise the litera- 
ture of any other edacay, is in reality 
less known than Thomas Hickathrift ; 
and that, of the five quarto volumes 
which compose his works, not the half 
of one volume is read by full-grown 
students. And of the weight, the vi- 
gour, the richness, the full-mouthed 
eloquence of his compositions, not one 

in fifty of those who are regularly de- 

dicated to literature have any idea. 

With respect to Hooker, the judicious 
Hooker, incomparably the next to Ba- 

con in grandeur of comprehension and 

profound solidity of judgment, he is 
almost as much talked of, and even 
less known. When we see his Eccle- 
sidstical Polity, that noble monument 
of intellectual strength and well-di- 


. The Retrospective Review. Nees. 
gested learning, lie dasty and neglect... 
pe 






ed on the shelf, it is difficult 

press that feeling of indignation 

rises uppermost in the mind. ‘Tt ig 
well, if, among the number of those 
who thus slightingly regard it, we 
have not to class the members of that 
church which it has protected so man. 
fully, and so immoveably pd 
The various labours of the prose wri. 
ters who flourished in the same age 
with these two great men, are all 

ly in the shade, yet all, more or ley 
participate in the same excellence, 
The enterprizing spirit and far extend. 
ed research of Raleigh, the gentle. 
minded eloquence of Sidney, the ner. 
vous sense of Ascham, the glittering 
and imaginative style of Jeremy Tay. 
lor, the poetical and often glorions 
prose of Milton, and the elevated and 
majestic simplicity of Charles the First, 
(for we do, and always shall, consider 


the E:av Bapiismn as his,) ought at. 


least to command attention. It should 
be the object of a miscellany like the 
Retrospective Review to make them 
as they have been much talked of, 
much studied, and intimately felt and 
delighted in. ; 
The old English Drama and Poetry 
have met of late with more attention; 
and yet, the admiration which has hi- 
therto been shewn, has savoured more 
of undistinguishing enthusiasm, than 
good taste or careful selection. Vo- 
lumes of the latter have been reprint 
ed, in which the worthless has so. ex- 
ceedingly overbalanced the good, as to 
render the task of extracting it alto, 
gether repulsive and disgusting. Asif 
it were impossible to give us any of the 
valuable metal of our forefathers with= 
out a treble proportion of alloy,, the 
republishers of the present day have 
placed before us such indigested masses. 
of absurdity and conceit, illumined o¢- 
casionally by a few poetical sparkles, 
as to induce us almost to consider the 
latter as a very poor recompense for 


the trouble of wading through the. 


former. And we regret this the more 
as it serves with the judicious reader 
not only to increase his contempt for 
bibliographers, which is nothing, but, 
also to damp and decrease his fonds, 
ness for the productions of our early, 
poetry.” 
excellent as they are, take in. but,@. 





* We are sorry to observe, that too many of the poetical reprints at the Chiswick 
Press fall under this class. 
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, be considered as a full, fair, 
bar d accurate collection of our ancient 
Poetical Flowers. It is, therefore, to 
such a publication as the Retrospective 
Review, that we must look for assist- 
ance in this quarter; and when we 
consider its success already, in culling 
and selecting the essences of many of 
our neglected poets, as well as in bring- 
ing before us some hitherto almost 
wholly unknown, we do not think it 
too much to expect, that, in time, the 
common reader will be in possession of 
all the materials necessary for forming 
a correct and enlarged judgment of 
every portion of this delightful field. 
Of our old drama, it is well known no- 
thing which can be styled a correct 
history, or, in fact, a history at all, has 
yet appeared. New editions, indeed, 
of some of these dramatic writers, of 
more or less value, have been given to 
the public, and others have been an- 
nounced, which will render this the 
less necessary. Still, however, of these 
dramatists, all cannot be republished. 
The various character and merit of the 
plays of Heywood, Chapman, Mars- 
ton, Middleton, Rowley, Decker, Web- 
ster, and others, would perhaps render 
such an attempt highly injudicious ; 
and yet, so bespangled are some of the 
worst and grossest of theirdramas with 
exquisite and beautiful touches deve- 
loping the peculiar genius of each, that 
a selection of a few plays merely of 
each author, can convey but a very 
faint idea of the characteristic qualities 
ofany. It is here, then, that we feel 
the value of such a work as the Retro- 
spective Review, which, by sedulously 
extracting from those performances 
which are bad or execrable as wholes, 
their beautiful or pleasing parts, at 
once diminishes the labour, and en- 
hances the enjoyment of the lover of 
our ancient drama. 

There is yet a very wide and ex- 
tended territory which these Reviewers 
may claim as theirown. The literature 
of Spain, and especially its poetry and 

a—of Germany, and of the north- 
ern countries of Europe,—the histor 
and productions of the middle ages, ti 
‘Tevival of learning,—and the com- 
positions of Oriental poets, sages, and 
ilosophers, afford much room for 
eir Retrospective Criticisms and In- 
vestigations. The scholaztic authors, 
welldeserving notice, as illustrating the 
Vou. X. 
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‘an portion of this department history of the human mind, and the 
p ches , and cannot, in any pase od and biography of ne eae 
, ir, lologists, crities, poets, and 


who flourished in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, will also present 
matter in reserve highly interestin 
and hitherto almost unapprecia 
How little, for instanee, can we’ be 
said to be acquainted with the lives 
and writings of those industrious but 
unfortunate men, whose now 
load our public libraries—of the Ma- 
nutii, the Casaubons, the Scaligers, 
the Douze, and the Vossii !—how lit- 
tle, with their secret history, their 
quarrels, their friendships, their hu- 
mours, and their studies! And yet 
what is more curious or instructing 
than the auto-biographical confessions 
of such a man as Cardan? or what 
more entertaining to the inquirer into 
“ Literary Quarrels,” than the Logo- 
machie of Erasmus and Jul. Scaliger, 
of Gruter and Pareus, of concen 
and Jos. Scaliger, and of James Gro- 
novius and Isaac Vossius? We will ven- 
ture to assert, that a more interesting 
account of the scholars of the above 
mentioned periods might be written, 
than of any other class or description 
of men whatever. 

Modern literature, in short, in its 
vast extent, is the treasury which such 
a Review has to draw upon; we need 
not therefore say, its materials are in- 
exhaustible. Like the magnificent 

rince in the Arabian Tales, it can 
t of stores which no expenditure can 
visibly diminish. In proportion, how- 
ever, to the facilities thus afforded, is its 
responsibility increased. If we can par 
don, in a Review which is limited to the 
publications of the day, an injudicious 
selection of subjects, it becomes total- 
ly inexcusable in one which may be 
said to have almost all literature at its 
command. We have aright to expect, 
in such a work as the nt, 
cially in its early days, that no articles 
of questionable or inconsiderable value 
shall occupy the place which might 
have been filled by others of real merit 
or curiosity. We have therefore view< 
ed, with some degree of jealousy, the 
introduction of matter merely biblio< 
graphical, and hope to find, in future, 
such subjects very sparingly made use 
of. If bibliography predominate in 
the work, it will lose not only. its ge~ 
neral interest, but also its high claim 
to be considered as a journal appro-~ 
priated to the hawery ence of 
A 
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the But it is now time to 
Sieh honk the’ design of the ‘eet, Wo 
give some account of its execution. 

In a publication like the Retrospec- 
tive Review, it is evident there is little 
toom for flashy or witty writing. The 
common artifices of other periodical 
publications, which seize hold of some 
reigning chimera «f the day—some 
Cynthia of the minute, to draw down 
interest upon themselves, the pungent 
seasoning of y, and the vehe- 
ment outrages of political invective, 
cannot contribute to the notoriety of a 
work like this. Its path is too even and 
straight forward—its progress too stea- 
dy and sure, ever to excite that breath- 
less impatience, and keen interest, 
which dwell upon what is associated 
with the occurrences moving before 
us. Its pages, to use the words of the 
Reviewers, “‘ can only derive assistance 
from the innate truth and beauty of 
literature.” And yet it has many at- 
tractions which no other periodical 
work can lay claim to ,—we love occa- 
sionally to steal from the “‘ busy hum 
of men,” the restlessness and inquie- 
tiide of active life, to the calm and se- 

shade ; _ on unsimilar is 

e gratification which the Retrospec- 
tive Review presents, after the glitter- 
ing novelties which rise up and vanish 
around us. It will afford, too, many 
of the dponuh i of age In 

ing its . we have re- 
eopnined many an ‘ohl coxyuainitance, 
whose appearance has raised up an 
host of recollections, of that sort which 
perhaps most contribute to sweeten 
the bitterness of human life. 

We are inclined, upon the whole, 
to believe, that the Review has in- 
creased in interest since its commence- 
tent. We have, however, no inten- 
tion to enter into a discussion on the 
merits of the various articles which 


have in it. There is, besides, 
a éven r tability in most of 
them, which would render such an at- 


tempt highly unnecessary. Perhaps, 
as = rT, ae biographical, and auto- 
biographical articles, arethe best. The 
feviews of the Lives of Cardan and 
Lilly we think excellent. Rousseau’s 
Confessions would be ably handled by 
the Reviewer of Cardan. The articles 
on Salen fo, inka and on od 
Poetry of Spain, some researc 

and actteness ; the niece, however, 
are too much devoted to y dis- 
eussion, and the latter, if they have 
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much of the merit of an accurate 
pilation, have also much of its 
ness. We except Peer ing 
particularly to the Moors, 4 
treated with some enthusiasm, 
deed, this work is generally hap 
when history is the subject of feview, 
The articles on Tovey’s Anglia 
cata, and Wynne’s Historv of the 
dir Family, are both highly in 
ing. That in the last Number on 
Knights Templars we read with 
siderable eagerness, but were by 1 
means convinced by it. The rel 
it displays to admit any thing oe 
prejudice of that noble Order, 
as far removed from sound judgment, 
as the extreme hastiness with whith 
other writers have used the langng 
of condemnation. We were grievou 
disappointed by the review of Bacar 
Novum Organum ;— it is little more 
than a mere abstract of that work, 
without any of that enlarged criticism, 
or comprehensive philosophical sur. 
vey, which such a production seemed 
culated to call forth. Much remains 
to be said on that greatest work of 
greatest man of his age, even 4 
Dugald Stuart, or his able successor 
the Philosophical Conveyancer and 
surely, in a review of the Novum Or. 
ganum, we havea right to expect more 
than such an analysis as every student 
can produce. We hope this will be 
the only instance where the Retro 
spective fails most where most is e&- 
cted. We must notice, however, 
ong article on the Writers on Mys 
cal Devotion, which, besides that itis 
as dull as need be, seems hardly adapi 
ed for the work. It had appeais ¢- 
fore, either in part or whole, and 
destitute of any other recommendati 
than helping to fill the requisite num 
ber of pages. 


The series on the Old English a 
both 











¢ 


ma has hardly done justice to the 
ject. There is a want of accuracy, 
in the details and the criticisms., It 
has too much the marks of being ha 
tily huddled up. The writer does not 
seem in possession of sources sufficient 
I ample for his researches. Thus in 
the review éf Marlowe’s Plays, we have 
long extracts from, and diffuse 
vations upon the dramas which are 

every y's hands, while “ : 


which he wrote in conjunction will 
Nash, is hastil over—the Re- 


viewer evidently had not seen it. We 
are, notwithstanding, inclined to 
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has yet in the work. The 
subject, i » is so interesting, thet 
the writer must b iverill performed his 


kad it been otherwise. There 
are however, of these sketches 
which we think ably and spiritedly 
written. The character of Chapman 
is correct and judicious ; and that of 
Lilly the Euphuist has high merit. 
The review of Ben Jonson’s two plays, 
besides the “ Jew,” with which it ap- 

to be entered upon, and the par- 
ticularity of its criticisms, has little to 
recommend it. Lee’s plays are review- 
ed in better taste. The article on 
Dryden’s dramatic productions has 
the merit of bringing together the 
most valuable parts of those ill digest- 
ed compositions. 

The Reviews of English poetry are, 
where the fondness for the author does 
not interfere with sound judgment, 
generally just and correct. The re- 
viewers are too much given, we must 
observe, to the vice of quoting pas- 
sages. which but possess the quiet 
charm of mediocrity. In the article 
on Glover's Atheniad, about 20 pages 
ate occupied with extracts, none of 
which has any great merit. Some of 
these reviews are likewise rather hea- 

, and we need not say that the union 

middling poetry with heavy criti- 
cisins, is a conjunction which does not 
bode much good to any book. Ne- 
vertheless, there is much in this de- 
partment highly valuable, and the 
reader will find much to interest him, 
who is yet unacquainted with the 
fanciful beauties of Chamberlayne, 
the pastoral pictures of Browne, the 
rich conceit of Heath, the vigorous 
sentiments of Davenant, the voluptu- 
ous richness of Fletcher, the gay 
Sone maaaagr of Lovelace, the kindly 
gentleness of Chalkhill, and the devo- 
tional warmth of Crashaw, Herbert, 
and Southwell. The review of South- 
well’s works in the last Number is 
one of the best. 

Many of the miscellaneous reviews 
will well reward a sal, The ar- 
ticle on Sir John Mandeville’s Travels 
is extremely curious Few subjects 
are more interesting than the Histor 
of the early European Travellers, an 
this is here handled with considerable 


th 
ability. We have yet never met with 
a more faithful ¢ritical description 
than the character of Defoe’s manner 
of writing, in the review of his Me- 
moirs of a Cavalier. It is drawn toja 
hair, and the ~— does not detract 
from the spirit of the pourtraiture. 
The View of the Imitations of Butler 
is valuable for ita information. Some 
ones 
a ind, axe very 
amusing, and agreeably diversify those 
of more elaborate descriptions. 
be ay the whole, there seems te be 
much industrious—some clever, but 
perhaps hitherto no very masterly or 
splendid writing in the Retrospective 
Review.” If this, however, be want- 
ing, no work can better afford to spare 
it than this. And, speaking for out 
selves, we should hardly like to see 
the writers themselves too much. in 
the foreground. They are WE ow 
for the Body-Literary, and the chief 
requisites of their office are, patience 
and industrious investigation. It is 
to the sterling value of the treasurés 
they bring before us, and not to their 
own skill in polishing or setting them, 
that amy best peri will be due. 
Nothing can surely be a more grati- 
fying spectacle than to see the great 
minds of our own period doing homage 
to the great ones of yore ; and yet we 
must not forget, in our zeal for the 
past, that the present has still a higher 
claim on their exertions. 
Before we conelude, we must notice, 
that the Review does not always keep 
exactly to the point proposed. In the 
preface it was stated, that their stric- 
tures should be confined exclusively 
to bygone literature, without devia- 
ting to the topics of the day. This 
rule has been broken in two instances, 
and in neither with success. We al- 
lude to the reviews of Dennis’s Works, 
and Wallace’s Prospects of Mankind. 
The first is a flighty and enthusiastical 
protest against the present system of 
criticism, iar & well meant and 
amiably parsers ut ree ger 4 
by a spirit of raw inexperience whi 
ss sot Vay likely to do credit to the 
Work. In the second, the writer ram- 
bles, without any reason that we ‘can 
see, from the theory of Mr Malthus, 
and the Population of Mankind, to 





- ® We must except the Review of Sir Walter Raleizh’s Remains, which is written 
i a strain worthy of its great subject. ™ 


. 
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a review of the and of 
the present era, ip whtch, run- 
— the ut in the omg 
e curpeising pronounces Mr 
Haslitt incompara iy the most ori- 
inal of modern critics. We should 
inelined to say, “‘ Aut Hazlitt, aut 
Diabolus,” were we not fully per- 
suaded: that the Work is too respec- 
table to countenance any such vu 
methods of self praise. All we shall 
say is, that this worthy lecturer has 
got a most flourishing imitator and 


in thy es » and ea 
might i out in particular 
of this publication, were we dis- 
so todo. It is not, however, a 
task in general very ey , and in 

still less in- 
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Pes id 


trospective Review is admirable, ag. 
frequently the execution so: m4’ 
we cannot but vanaieabal it ve 
strongly to the attention of onal 
ers. Presenting, as it does, so zich 
feast for the gratification of the 
late, a repast so various and ‘so Qe. 

fightfal, we think that lover of literg. 
ture ill advised who does not make 4 
one of the staple articles of his }j. 
brary. Whatever may have Ded. 
from us in the rapid review whichwe. 
have here taken of its merits, we hg. 
lieve our readers can hardl 
our opinion of it otherwise than fm 
vourable, when we declare that we. 
think it even an honour to the cele. 
brated University from which it om 

inated, and that its encouragement 
- failure will decide, in our opinion, 
the healthiness or corruption of the 
national taste. ue 
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THE PIRATE.*® 


Tux author of Waverley has taken 
the field this season in a new and un- 
known territory, and with forces of a 
novel description, but with as much 
skill, boldness, vigour, and, we may 
add, with as much certainty of success, 
as ever eer, rae him at any pre- 
ceding era of his career. Having al- 
ready shewn himself the unrivalled 
master of Scottish manners and Eng- 
lish character, he has now transferred 
the scene'to the Isles and the deep ; 
and the beautiful lines of Shakespeare, 
which he has partlyapplied to his hero, 
may be applied, without mutilation 
und without alteration, and every way 
— much greater propriety, to him- 


ent him that doth fade 
But suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

The encounter of new and untried 
difficulties has, as in the case of Ivan- 
hoe, served only for an additional spur 
of his imagination ; and if the Pirate 
be, from the nature of its story and sub- 
ject, a less splendid, it is, we venture 
Sao ate See of 

lus of our an even 

Ivanhoe Steel ret: 

The essential fable of this romance 


is very simple, and, indeed, very slens. 
der—so that a very few words may 
serve to give as full an account of it 
as is necessary for our b pap se pur- 
pose. Availing himself of a true story, 
well known to many of his Sco 
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readers, (and shortly told in his pre. 
face), -he undertakes to frame a re 
mantie narrative out of the 

real, partly imaginary, adventures of 
a set of pirates, apprehended , 
the Orkney Islands during the reignd , 
George I., though the sathiie has chos 
sen to throw the date of his fictional 
far back as the end of the 17th century. 
Goffe, the captain of these pirates, and 
the hero of their tale, occupies, howe ~ 
ever, but a secondary place in the re«”. 
presentation of the Novelist, who has 
thought fit to concentrate the chief 
interest of his fiction an the character 
and fortunes of a purely imaginary 
personage, that figures, at the opem> 
ing of the romance, under the name 
of Clement Cleveland. The reader 
has, without doubt, remarked, that 
when the author avails himself of his 


torical materials, he seldom fails to » 


follow the same rule which is exems 
plified here. Young Milnwood, and 


Serjeant Bothwell, and Waverley, and . 
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1 ‘are instances which must 
recut end 
dif we presume to hint what 
Se pastor hime is no doubt quite 
aware of, this is much the best course 
“or any pers who converts’ such 
Neves to suc , can pur- 
gue. In order to bend the historical 
character of Leicester so as to furnish 
out the hero of a romance, the author of 
Kenilworth found himself obliged to 
t faults of a sort which he had 
y avoided with great cantion 
La great felicity. He was not only 
dbliged to falsify dates and distort 
events which are or should be well 
known to the reader of English his- 
tory; but, what was much worse, to 
give, in many respects, a discoloured 
view of the historical being, the great 
Earl of Leicester himself. Now, Cap- 
tain Goffe might, no doubt, have been 
dealt with after this fashion without 
exciting any such feelings of dissatis- 
faction as marred vig ben come our 
ight in perusing the exquisite ro- 
rane of the anya of oud Bess ; 
but there is no occasion to take an 
liberties of that nature even with suc 
a’ personage as Captain Goffe; and, 
therefore, the author has done wisely 
in refraining from them. We hope 
he will always follow the same rule in 
future ; and for this reason as much 
as for any other, that it is a rule of his 
dwn establishing—a rule, the adhe- 
fence to which has stamped a value 
writings, which, if it had been 
, even his genius could not 
e—arule, by observing which 
he has in fact made himself one of the 
featest of national historians, as well 
of national novelists. For who, after 
all, can doubt, that, when the man- 
ners of Britain, (which express the 
soul of Britain much more forcibly 
ras bad events of British his- 
tory,) s ve passed away, it will 
be from his , and phe as his, 
that the students of after generations 
will collect their best and truest lights? 
Cervantes, not Mariana, is the true 
historian of Spain—and there is more 
to be learned of Scotland from three 
of this author’s novels, than all the 
industry of all the Chalmerses could 
ever extract from all the folios and 
quartos, printed and MS., that are or 
éver have been in existence. 
Captain Cleveland and Captain 
fe command two pirate ships, 
which, after a successful cruise in he 
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Spanish Main, find it necessary to so- 
journ for. little among the ‘S 
Isles before they make for the English 
er where they hope to deposit their 
ty. The navigation of the stormy 
seas in that region is, however, less 
familiar to them than that of the At- 
lantic, and the ship of Cleveland, who 
cannot prevail on his crew to obey all 
his orders, is lost off Sumburgh-head, 
a fearful promontory, with a no less 
fearful description of which the ro- 
mance commences. The whole crew 
are lost, except Cleveland himself, . 
who drifts ashore with the wreck of 
the vessel, while the sailors, who had * 
abandoned their ship, and their duty, 
and their captain, go down, within his 
sight, in the long boat. The violence 
of the surf, however, had exhausted 
his last exertions, and he is about to . 
die on the very threshold of safety, .. 
when his situation is observed. nyo 
young man who is walking with his 
father on the summit of the cliff, 
many hundred feet above that perilous 
and foaming beach on’ which the'relies 
of Cleveland’s ship have just been 
dashed. Trained to the dangerous 
sports of the islanders, young Mor- 
daunt Mertoun, although himself a 
stranger, and the son ofa stranger, fear~ 
lessly descends the rene rock, and 
saves Cleveland’s life at the imminent’ 
risk of his own. The father of Mor- 
daunt, a melancholy refugee, who had 
for some time tenanted a lonely man- 
sion-house on a sequ extrémity 
of the island, has habits which pre~ 
vent the rescued mariner from being’ 
carried home by his gallant preserver ; 
but Cleveland, who has nothing of the 
bearded buccaneer in his aspect, is eon= 
veyed to a cottage in the neighbouring 
village, where he personally receives 
every sort of kindness, although it is 
by no means an easy matter to protect 
any part of his shipwrecked property, 
even the chest containing his clothes, ' 
from the rapacious hands of these 
islanders, who, it is scarcely necessary’ 
to add, were not without some share, 
at that period, ‘in the inhospitable re- 
proach of Cornwall, where, according 
to the old song, 
‘¢ Shipwreck’d mariners were slain, 
That false men might have surer gain ; 
False men, who evil gladly spy, 
And thrive full well thereby.” 
Cleveland and young Mertoun are 
thus brought together under circum~ 
stances of the most interesting nature, 
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at. the very commencement of the 
narrative. t the whole of it, 
their interests, characters, actions, and 


manners, are 0’ to each other in 
the most skilful manner possible ; and 
yet the interest of this contrast is ne- 
ver at its height till the last volume 
of the Prnars is closed in the reluc- 
tant hand of the reader. 

Young Mertoun, educated. under 
the roof of a misanthropical and soli- 
tary father, and holding converse with 
none t the plain, open-mannered 
natives of Zetland, has grown up to 
the v of manhood, not, indeed, 
in happiness, but in simplicity. He 
is naturally graceful and high-spirit- 
ed—circumstances have kept him ig- 
norant of the world, and alike igno- 
rant of the real vices, as of the exter- 
nal blandishments, of worldly charac- 
ters. re pas on the other hand, 
is graceful and high-spirited too, but 
his course of fife be Tett many of its 
natural traces behind it. He is hot, 
fierce, careless, desperate, like one 
whose trade has been too much in 
blood ; but guilt has not seared him 
to the core, and, with the sins of a 

i on his head, he still bears in 

is heart not a little of the real kind- 
ness, as on his brow not a little of 
the open gallantry of The British Sail- 
or, W. character he assumes. 

Scorning the limited acquirements 
and views, as well as the home-bred 
innocence of Mertoun’s character, 
Cleveland speaks and acts in a style, 
which by no means tends to rivet links 
of affection between him and his pre- 
server. But jealousy comes in to tear 
far asunder what gratitude had never 
been able to blend, and Cleveland and 
Mordaunt Mertoun are enemies from 
the moment when the former first sets 
foot on the threshold of Macnus 
Troi, a wealthy Zetlander, under 
whose hospitable roof Mertoun has been 
accustomed tospendall his blithest days 
—in the company of whose beautiful 
daughters, Minna and Brenpa, he 
had from infancy been taught to sooth 
or dismiss those melancholy thoughts, 
which the nature of his father’s resi- 
dence, his characterand hisdemeanour, 
all together, had been, at other times, 
well calculated to nourish within his 
breast. 

All the world of Zetland has said 
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that young Mertoun js. to 
Brenda or Mimna, but no one 
which of them. He hi 
them both like a brother, 
knows whether the dark and. 
beauty of Minna, or the lighter ch 
the gentler Brenda, be the 
is affections, These simple Taaids arg 
equally innocent, and equally ignorant, 
They both love Mordaunt, 
neither of them has ever as yet 
on him with other eyes than ¢ 
sisterly love. ‘They are all happy 
the union of simple affection, and} 
ing happy, they seek not to ask. 
they are so. The arrival of C 
the pirate, interrupts all the 
ae of this oon of thi ie 
e moment of his appearance, 
dream of island bliss is dissipated: 
all the tumultuous passions are ki 
in male and in female bosoms, at 
sight of one to whom the novelist 
plies those beautiful words of a br, 
ther poet— “ 








He was a lovely youth, I guess; 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he. id 
And when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever was so gay* ; 
Upon the Tropic sea. : 


From the time when this adventus 
rer finds access to the domestic circle 
o the Udaller Magnus Troil, Mot. 

unt Mertoun begins to perceive 
remarkable falling off in the a . 
he had hitherto been | 
receive from the kindness of Mag 
Troil and his family. No little mes 
sages, no invitations—in short, it wm 
evident that something was wrot 
and Mordaunt, knowing that Cle 
land had become an. inmate int 
house, could not avoid connecting 
circumstance with his own disfavour 
a manner that Me ey ae an 
very angry, and, perhaps, re 
} sa th» ag In An Ro he is. ast 
nished and pe fiexed by hearing of 
great annual feast about to be gives 
by the Udaller, to which all the Zeh 
landers, beaux and belles, ‘om 








summoned—himself alone ex ; 
When he is perfectly sure that thi 
the case, he steals out to the deseth 
and seats himself beside a lonely mer 
on whose bosom the wild-fowl a 
screaming, in a state of the most per 


— 





* Wordsworth’s Ruth. ‘ tide 
3 
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and melancholy feeling—when 
pret there his side an 
‘woman of the —a lady 

birth, but a solitary in her life—a 
aniac —a sorceress—the heiress,— 
‘in her delusion, she believes, and 
go, in their superstition, the islanders 


believe her to be all the mysterious 
of the o. or pag of the 
the last true breed of 


Scandinavian Rheim-kennars—Norna 
of the Fitful Head. This woman has 
often before shewn kindness to young 
Mordaunt, who, again, without bei 
ether a believer in the unnatura 
inence of her powers, is too 
to be able entirely to divest 
imself of some reverence and awe, 
when he finds himself in her imposing 
ce ; and has, moreover, learned, 
|< many singular incidents, to ac- 
knowledge the extraordinary shrewd- 
ness and sagacious wit—if not witch- 
qaft, of Norna. This strange woman 
advises and commands Mordaunt Mer- 
toun, in spite of the coldness he has 
observed—nay, in spite of the non- 
arival of the expected summons—to 
undertake his journey immediately 
across the wastes of the island towards 
‘the mansion of the old Udaller. Love, 
Soy jonowr, wrath, and some 
mixture of superstition to boot, make 
him obey the dictates of the Rheim- 
kennar ; and Mordaunt Mertoun ar- 
fives in the neighbourhood of Magnus 
Troil’s habitation, at the very mo- 
- when all the throng of . “ 
pected visitors are pouring towards the 
seene of expected jollity within his 
hospitable gates. On the way he falls 
in. with a most ludicrous couple—an 
absurd se pe _ 
the deputy of the lord-cham- 
in of en ieee sort of Scot- 
tish agricultural-society-hero of the 
th century—and a penurious old 
Scots maiden, his sister. ‘These wor- 
ies, who have been transplanted 
from Be ag ed Cauldshouthers in 
Angus, for the hopeful of im- 
pring what Mr Coke and Sir John 
inclair call “ The first of human 
siences,” among the natives of these 
Yon pay islands, furnish admira- 
telief to the indigenous manners of 
Thule, and afford a great deal of ex- 
mirth th out a considera- 
ie part of this romance. Bryce Snails- 
pnd an Orkney pedlar, who chiefly 


in the sale of shipwrecked gar- 
ments and the like, is also present 
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at this great feast: and he, too, is'a 
character of great comic power. But 
i ent is un 
questionably Claud Halcro, a Zetland- 
er, and a laird—a “‘ dandy of sixty,” 
and a poet of no contemptible order. 
Claud Halcro, in his youth, had so- 


journed some space among the wits of 
London ; and his Cheval de Battaille 
is nothing less than the story of his 


having once been so fortunate as to be 
permitted a pinch from the box of 
Dryden himself—or, as he common! 
styles him, ‘ Glorious John.” This 
insular literateur is a great man at the 
residence of Magnus Troil—it is he 
whe sings, plays, dances the best : his 
judgment is without appeal in all mat- 
ters of festive arrangement :—he is the 
Arbiter Elegantiarum among the“ bar- 
barous folk” of Zetland. For the rest, 
he is a kind-hearted old gentleman, 
and contributes considerably to the 
carrying on of the incidents in the ro- 
mance. His literary conversation is, 
throughout, a perfect resurrection of 
the dead. The moment he speaks, the 
reader can never doubt that he is lis- 
tening to one who had taken a pinch 
of snuff out of the box of Dryden. 
Magnus Troil is very much surs 
prised, it is evident, at seeing More 
daunt Mertoun arrive an uninvited 
guest ; but, quoth he, “‘ when Mag- 
nus Troil says welcome, his summons 
takes in all who hear his voice”—and, 
therefore, he constrains himself to re- 
ceive Mertoun with some civility. The 
young ladies receive him in a style 
equally remote from what had formerly 
been usual. Minna, the dark beauty, 
is cold and stately—Brenda blushes 
as she turns away; but even in her 
demeanour it is easy to see the traces 
of some secret pique. Mertoun is to- 
tally unable to account for these se- 
vere changes ; but Cleveland is the de- 
clared favourite of the fair sisters, and, 
as all men see and say, the lover of 
Minna: and Mertoun may be par~ 
doned. for sees the person who 
has supplanted him of having done so 
by not the most legitimate of means. 
In a word, he is jealous, and Cleveland 
is meng 3 and it requires all the 
skill o old Halero to Aste — 
uarrelling openly in presehice 
die guests of Magne Troil, while 
they are in emptying an enor- 
mous punch-bowl, the fragile relique 
of some foundered East-Indiaman. 
Next day, after breakfast, the whole 
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as only the love of sport, so deeply im- 
planted in our natures, can possibly inspire. 
A set of country squires, about to beat for 
the first woodcocks of the season, were a 
comparison as petty, in respect to the glee, 
as in regard to the importance of the ob- 
ject ; the battue, upon a strong cover in 
Ettrick-forest, for the destruction of the 
foxes ; the insurrection of the sportsmen 
of the Lennox, when one of the duke’s 
deer gets out from Inch-Mirran ; nay, the 
joyous rally of the fox-chase itself, with all 
its blithe accompaniments of hound and 
horn, fall infinitely short of the animation 
i i t sons of Thule set 
monster, whom the sea 
had sent for their amusement at so oppor- 
tune a conjuncture. 

“The Ynaltifarious stores of Burgh- 
Westra were rumm hastily for all sorts 
of arms which could be used on such an 
occasion. H s, swords, pikes, and 
halbcrts, fell to the lot of some; others 
contented themslves with hay-forks, spits, 
and whatever else could be found, that was 
at once long and sharp. Thus hastily equip- 

one division under the command of 
Captain Cleveland, hastened to man the 
boats which lay in the little haven, while 
the rest of the party hurried by land to the 
scetie of'action. ©  * " 


“Poor auate pe Was interru in 
& plan, which hé; too, hail formed inde 
the patience of the Zetlanders, and which 
was to have consisted in a lecture upon the 
agriculture, and the ilities of the coun- 
try, by this sudden hubbub, which put an 
end at once to’ Halcto's poetry, and to his 
no less formidable prose. It may be easily 
imagined that he took little interest 
in the which was so suddenly substi- 
tuted for his lucubrations, and he would 
not evett have deigned to have looked upon 
the active ‘séene‘which was about to take 

lace, had he not been stimulated thereunto 
byte’ exonatbonis of’ Mrs Baby. “ Pit 

; ‘yoursell forward—wha’ kens 
whare a blessing ight ?—they say that 
a’ men share and equals-aquals in the 
creatu’s ulzie, and a pint o’t wad be worth 
siller, to light the cruise in the-lang dark 
nights that they pat of—pit yoursell for- 
ward, man—there’s & graip to ye- 
never wan fait lady—whakens but when it’s 
pr Me may eat weel enotigh, and spare 


iW het sel vos omg at ‘iptolemanes 
motions, by the prospect of eating ty 
instead of butter, we know not; | 
tal implement (a stable-fork) with 
he was armed, ard went Gown to" 
battle with the whale. “ot iy 
*¢ The situation in which the enemy 
fate had placed him was particulasiyy 
vourable to the enterprize ofthe ila 
A tide bf unusual height had carried if 
animal over a 1 bar of j 
voe or creek in which he was ’idy | 
So soon as he found the water ebbihg, 
became sensible of his danger,” aii. 
made deperate efforts to get over Phe | : 
low water, where the wavés' broke Ga" 
bar; but hitherto he had rathéFin' ured t 
mended his condition, having got’) 


cularly exposed to the meéditi 


partly aground, and tying therefor pat 
At this moment the enemy ¢arite'dowettl 


him. The front ranks ~ consisted ’ 
young and hardy, armed ‘in the misegly: 
neous manner we have described ; while, | 
witness and animate their efforts, the young 
women, and the elderly persons of ba 

sexes, took their place among the rock, 
which overhung the scene’ of ion, veh 

** As the boats had’ to’ double a 
headland, ere they opened thé 
the voe, those who ecamé by landeodhy 
shores of the inlet had time*to makeith¢ 
hecessary reconnoissances, upon; therfore 
and situation. of the enemy, 6n:W: 
were about to conamencea simults 
tack by land and sea... ,..«. “ 

“ This duty the stoutshearted .at 
perienced general would entrust to no 
but his own ; and, rer Ps ni 
pearance, and his Sage'conduct;” 
him alike qualified for the Cui 
he enjoyed. His goldlated ‘hat was 
changed for a bear-skin’ eap,; his*suilf 
blue broad-cloth, with its scarlet lini 
and loops and frogs of bullion, -had: 
place to a red flannel: jacket, with butt 
of black horn, over. which,he wore a, 
skin shirt, curiously seamed and | of 
the bosom, such as are used by the Be 
quimaux, and sometimes by the Gr 
land whale-fishers. Sea-boots, of a for 
midable size, completed his dress, ami 
his hand he held a hu 
which he brandished, as if impatient to ¢m 
ploy it in the operation ‘of flinching @ 
huge animal which lay before them, tie 
act of separating, that’ is, its flesh from it 
bones. Upon closer examination, ; 
he’was obliged to confess, that thes 


which he had conducted his friends, how. 


ever much it corresponded with the m 


ficent scale pb tie weet wes likely to 
be attended with its’ Own peculiar danget 
and difficilties:! “8? ocr “a 
“The attimal, upwards of sixty feet 
Tength, was lying perfectly still, ina de 
part of the voe into‘which it had welterey 
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re it seemed to awalt the return of 

‘ae, of which it was probably assured by 
instinct. A council of experienced harpoon- 
em was instantly called, and it was agreed 
that an effort should be made to noose the 
ail of this torpid leviathan, by casting a 
cable around it, to be made fast by anchors 
to the shore, and thus to secure against his 
pe, in case the tide should make before 
were able to dispatch him.. Three 
boats were destined to this delicate piece of 
service, one of which the Udaller himself 
osed to command, while Cleveland and 
cen were to direct the two others. This 
being decided, they sat down on the strand, 
waiting with impatience, until the naval 
of the force should arrive in the voe. 
a during this interval, that Triptole- 
mus Yellowley, after measuring with his 
the extraordinary size of the whale, 
observed, that, in his poor mind, ‘ A wain 
with six owsen, or with sixty owsen either, 
if they were the owsen of the country, 
could not drag siccan a huge creature from 
the water, where it was now lying, to the 
sea-beach.” ” 


The result is that the monstrous 
animal escapes in spite of all the ef- 
forts of experienced and inexperienced 

mers. The tide is making, and 

heat last “‘ floats many a rood,” over- 
tuming, in one of his struggles, the 
boat in which young Mertoun has his 
place. The rest get ashore easily, but 
Mertoun is stunned, and would have 
been lost—but for Cleveland, who re- 
joices in having an opportunity of 
paying back in the same coin the obli- 
agree which the youth had laid 
on their first meeting. Minna 
Troil.grows pale as death when she 
perceives the peril of Mertoun ; but 
Brenda shrieks aloud ; and it is easy to 
de'seen that old affection, in spite of 
appearances, has not been quite ba- 
nished from their bosoms. However, 
all retreat hastily ; and there is none 
close to the youth when he recovers full 
— of himself except old Claud 


, “ About ten paces off stood Cleveland— 
his hair and clothes dropping water, and 
his features wearing so peculiar an expres- 
sion, as immediately to arrest the attention 


of Mordaunt. There was-a suppressed 
smile on his check, and a look of pride in 
eye, that implied liberation from a pains 
Testraint, and something resembling 
gratified scorn. Claud Halcro hastened to 
intimate to Mordaunt, that he owed his life 
to. Cleveland ; and the youth, rising from 
the ground, and losing all other feelings in 
those of gratitude, stepped . forward, with 
Von. X. 
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his hand stretched out, to offer his warm- 
est thanks to his preserver. But he stopped 

short in surprise, as Cleveland, retreating a 
pace or two, folded his arms on his breast, 

and declined to accept his proffered hand. 

He drew back in- turn, and gazed with 

astonishment at the ungracious manner, 

and almost insulting look, with which 

Cleveland, who had formerly rather ex- 

pressed a frank cordiality, or at least, open- 

ness of bearing, now, after having thus 

rendered him a most important service, 

chose to receive his thanks. 

‘¢ ¢ It is enough,” said Cleveland, obser- 
ving his surprise, ‘ and it is unnecessary 
to say more about it. I have paid back my 
debt, and we are now equak’ 

*¢ ¢ You are more than equal with me, 
Mr Cleveland,’ answered Mertoun, ‘ be- 
cause you endangered your life to do for 
me what I did for you without the slight- 
est risk ;—besides,’ he added, trying to 
give the discourse a more pleasant turn, 
* I have your rifle gun to boot.’ 

*¢ ¢ Cowards only count danger for any 
point of the game,’ said Cleveland. ‘ Dan- 
ger has been my consort for life, and sail- 
ed with me on a thousand worse voyages ;— 
and for rifles, I have enough of my own, 
and you may see, when you will, which can 
use them best.’ 

‘¢ There was something in the tone with 
which this was said, that struck Mardaunt 
strongly ; it was miching malicho, as Ham- 
let says, and meant mischief. Cleveland 
saw his surprise, came close up to him, 
and spoke in a low tone of voice :—‘ Hark 
ye, my young brother. There is a custom 
amongst us gentlemen of fortune, that when 
we follow the same chase, and take the 
wind out of each other’s sails, we think 
sixty yards of the sea-beach, and a brace 
of rifles; are no bad way of making our 
odds even.’ 

*¢*] do not understand you, Captain 
Cleveland,’ said Mordaunt. 

‘¢¢ T do not suppose you do,—TI did not 
suppose you would,’ said the Captain ; and 
turniag on his heel, with a smile that re- 
sembled a sneer, Mordaunt saw him mingle 
with the guests, and very soon beheld him 
at the side of Minna, who was talking to 
him with animated features, that seemed to 
thank him for his gallant and generous 
conduct. 

“<¢ If it were not for Brenda,’ thought 
Mordaunt, ‘ I almost wish he had left me 
in the voe, for no one seems to care whe- 
ther I am alive or dead.—T wo rifles and 
sixty yards of sea-beach—is that what he 
points at ?—it may.come, but not on the 
day he has saved my life with risk of his 
own.’ 

*¢ While he was thus musing, Eric Scam- 
bester was whispering to Halcro, ‘ If these 
two lads do not do each other a mischief, 
there is no faith in freits. Master Mordaunt 
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saves Cleveland,—well. Cleveland, in re- 
uital, has turned all the sunshine of Burgh- 
estra to his own side of the house ; and 
think what it is to lose favour in such a 
house as this, where the punch kettle is 
never allowed to cool! Well, now that 
Cleveland in his turn has been such a fool 
as to fish Mordaunt out of the voe, see if 
he does not give him sour sillocks for 
stock-fish.’ 

“¢* Pshaw, pshaw!’ replied the poet, 
¢ that is all old women’s fancies, my friend 
Eric; for what says glorious Dryden— 
sainted John,— 


* The yellow gall, that in your bosom floats, 
Engenders all those melancholy thoughts.’ ” 


*¢ © Saint John, or Saint James either, 
may be mistaken in the matter,’ said Eric ; 
* for I think neither of them lived in Zet- 
land. I only say, that if there is faith in 
old saws, these two lads will do each other 
am i? ” 

The passages we have just quoted 
occur about the middle of the second 
volume, where so many scenes of great 
interest are crowded close upon each 
other, that we are much perplexed in 
selecting any one passage as more wor- 
thy of quotation than another. The 
scene during the night after the first 
day of Troil’s three-day festival, 
when Brenda and Mordaunt meet by 
the sea-shore, and the youth finds 
means, not only to vindicate himself 
in the maiden’s good opinion, but to 
learn from her that she observes with 
pain the progrcss which the unknown 
adventurer Cleveland has made in the 
affections of her elder sister, is one of 
peculiar felicity. Another night-scene, 
of the utmost power and splendour, 
represents Norna of the Fitful-Head, 
as finding her way into the bed- 
chamber of the two sisters—partly 
for the purpose of warning Minna of 
the danger of listening to Cleveland’s 
addresses, and partly of relieving her 
own misery of madness, by narrating 
the fearful story of domestic sorrows 
out of which her madness has sprung. 
The reader, when he first meets with 
Norna may be in some danger of mis- 
taking her for a mere repetition of 
Meg Merrilies ; but here he will see 
with what art these two characters are 
not only discriminated, but, if we may 
so speak, contrasted. Meg Merrilies, 
interesting as she is, is, after all, a 
lesser personage than Norna. The 


eypeey wants the grandeur of the 
Rheimkennar, for she wants her mi- 


sery. .The story of Norna is briefly 
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this: Her real name is. Ulla Ty 
and she is of the same family wi 
young ladies to whom she tells he 
story. In early youth she was sedy, 
ced by a wanderer of a 
fascinating as Cleveland, and of thy 
same profession, and brought forth, 
son, whose birth gave her parents 
utmost affliction. She was d 

her lover shortly after, and had 

dy sunk into a state of incipient 
nity, when a terrible incident o 
pleted the havoc of her brain, fh 
passing by the door of her father; 
chamber one night, after he had gop 
to bed, she observed that it wag mg 
fastened, and she shut it. He wy 
found dead in his bed next mom. 
ing ; and, as it was evident that he 
had been suffocated by noxious }. 
pours, from the coals in the fir, 
which, had the door remained 
could not have proved fatal—the 
girl conceived herself to have incurred 
the guilt of parricide by an act, which 
was, in fact, one of dutifulness, She 
conceived that this had been a fearful 
sacrifice necessary to her initiation into 
the mysteries of Scandinavian , 
and regarded herself, from that mo- 
ment, as an outcast from the christian 
church, and the involuntary slave and 
priestess of the old fiendish deities of 
the North.—(By the way, we happen 
to know that this story tee its foun. 
dation in one not only true but recent, 
the unhappy heroine of which ws 
actually known to many persons who 
are still livingin Shetland and — 
— But the most charming scenes of 
are those which depict the secre 
workings of the minds of Minna and 
Brenda, whose fullness of sisterly cm- 
fidence (although not their sisterly af- 
fection,) has been shaken in conse 
quence of the secret attachments that 
have gradually attained such strength 
in either bosom, as neither can exert 
courage enough to reveal to the other. 
The sadness inspired into their inno- 
cent breasts by the sense of something 
like estrangement, gives rise to a Val 
ty of the most pathetic incidents an 
dialogues. But we cannot quote @ 
the book. We shall, however, extrad 
one scene, because it tells more strong 
ly than any other single one upon t 
fable of the romance. 

“‘ That night, the mutual sorrow of Mi 
na and Brenda, if it could not | 
move the reserve which had esti 
sisters from each other, at least 
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frozen and unkindly symptoms. Th 
+ in other’s arms; and thoug’ 
spoke, yet each became dearer to 
other ; because they felt that the grief 
qhich called forth these drops had a source 
to them both. 

Jt is probable, that though Brenda’s 
tears were most abundant, the grief of 
Minna was most deeply seated ; for long 
after the younger had sobbed herself asleep, 
like a child, upon her sister’s bosom, Min- 
ns lay awake, watching the dubious twi- 

while tear after tear slowly gathered 
in her eye, and found a current down her 
theek, as soon as it became too heavy to 
be supported by her long black silken eye- 
jshes. As she lay, bewildered among the 
sorrowful thoughts which supplied these 
tears, she was surprised to distinguish be- 
neath the window, the sounds of music. At 
first she supposed it was some freak of 
Claud Halcro, whose fantastic humour 
sometimes indulged itself in such serenades. 
But it was not the gue of the old minstrel, 
bat the guitar which she heard ; an instru- 
ment which none in the island knew how 
to touch except Cleveland, who had learn- 
ei, in his intercourse with the South Ame- 
tican Spaniards, to play on it with superior 
execution. Perhaps it was in these climates 
also that he had learned the song, which, 
though he now sung it under the window 
ofa maiden of Thule, had certainly never 
been composed for the native of a climate 
northerly and severe, since it spoke of 
productions of the earth and skies which 
are there unknown. 
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1. 
* Love wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps ! 
O for Music’s softest numbers, 
To prompt a theme, 
For Beauty’s dream, 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 


2. 
‘ Through groves of palin 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 

‘The distant bed of flowers revealing. 


* O wake and live, 
No dream can give 
A shadow’d bliss, the real excelling ; 
No longer sleep, 
rae From lattice peep, 
us And list the tale that Love is telling.’ 


“ The voice of Cleveland was deep, 
tich, and manly, and accorded well with 
the Spanish air, to which the words, pro- 

ly a translation from the same language, 
had been adapted. His invocation would 
tot probably have ‘been fruitless, could 
Minna have arisen without awakening her 
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sister. But that was ay ere for Bren- 
da, who, as we y mentioned, had 
wept bitterly before she had sunk into re- 
pose, now lay with her face on her sister’s 
neck, and one arm stretched around her, 
in the attitude of a child which has cried 
itself asleep in the arms of her nursé. It 
was impossible for Minna to extricate her- 
self from her grasp without awaking her ; 
and she could not, therefore, execute her 
hasty purpose, of donning her gown, and 
hastening to the window to speak with 
Cleveland, who, she had no doubt, had 
resorted to this contrivance, to procure an 
interview. The restraint was sufficiently 
provoking, for it was more than probable 
that her lover came to take his last fare- 
well; but that Brenda, inimical as she 
seemed to be of late towards Cleveland, 
should awake and witness it, was a thought 
not to be endured. 

‘¢ There was a short pause, in which 
Minna endeavoured more than once, with 
as much gentleness as possible, to unclasp 
Brenda’s arm from her neck ; but when- 
ever she attempted it the slumberer mut- 
tered some little pettish sound, like a child 
disturbed in its sleep, which sufficiently 
shewed that perseverance in the attempt 
would awaken her fully. 

** To her great vexation, therefore, Min- 
na was compelled to remain still and si- 
lent; when her lover, as if determined 
upon gaining her ear by music of another 
strain, sung the following fragment of a 
sea-ditty : 


* Farewell! Farewell ! the voice you hear, 
Has left its last soft tone with you,— 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 


‘ The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown’s controlling check, 

Must give the word, above the storm, 
To cut the mast, and clear the wreck. 


* The timid eye I dared not raise,— 
The hand, that shook when press’d to 
thine, 
Must point the guns upon the chase,— 
Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 


‘ To all I love, or hope, or fear,— 
Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 

To all that life has soft and dear, 
Farewell! save memory of you !” 


“¢ He was again silent ; and again she, 
to whom the serenade was addressed, strove 
in vain to arise without rousing her sister. 
It was impossible; and she had nothing 
before her but the unhappy thought that 
Cleveland was taking leave in his desola- 
tion, without a dingle glance, or a single 
word. He, too, whose temper was so fiery, 
yet who subjected his violent mood with 
such sedulous attention to her will,— 
could she but have stolen a moment but to 
say adieu—to caution him against new 
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uarrels with Mertoun—to implore him to 
detach himself from such comrades as he 
had described,—could she but haye done 
this, who could say what effect such part- 
ing admonitions might have had upon his 
character—nay, upon the future events of 
his life ? 

“ Tantalized by such thoughts, Minna 
was about to make another and decisive ef- 
fort, when she. heard voices beneath the 
window, and thought she could distinguish 
that they were those of Cleveland and Mer- 
toun, speaking in a sharp tone, which, at 
the same time, seemed cautiously suppress- 
ed, as the speakers feared being overheard. 
Alarm now mingled with her former desire 
to rise from bed, and she accomplished at 
once the purpose which she had often at- 
tempted in vain. Brenda’s arm was un- 
loosed from her sister’s neck, without the 
sleeper receiving more alarm than provoked 
two or three unintelligible murmurs; 
while, with equal speed and silence, Min- 
na put on some of her dress, with the 
intention to to the window. But, ere 
she could accomplish this, the sound of the 
voices without was exchanged for that of 
blows and struggling, which terminated 
suddenly by a deep groan. 

_“* Terrified at this last signal of mis- 
chief, Minna sprung to the window, and 
endeavoured to open it, for the persons 


were so close under the walls of the house 
that she could not see them, save by put- 


ting her head out of the casement. The 
iron hasp was stiff and rusted, and, as ge- 
nerally happens, the haste with which she 
laboured to undo it only rendered the task 
more difficult. When it was accomplished, 
and Minna had eagerly thrust her body 
half out at the casement, those who had 
created the sounds which alarmed her were 
become invisible, excepting that she saw a 
shadow cross the moonlight, the substance 
of which must have been in the act of turn- 
ing a corner, which concealed it from her 
sight. The shadow moved slowly, and 
seerned that of a man who supported an- 
other upon his shoulders; an indication 
which ‘put the climax to Minna’s agony of 
mind... The window was not above eight 
feet from the ground, and she hesitated 
not to throw herself from it hastily, and 
to pursue the object which had excited her 
terror. 

*¢ But when she came to the corner of 
the buildings from which the shadow seem- 
ed to have been projected, she discovered 
nothing which could point out the way that 
the figure had gone ; and, after a moment’s 
consideration, became sensible that all at- 
tempts at pursuit would be alike wild and 
fruitless. Besides all the projections.and re- 
cesses of the many- ed. mansion, and its 
numerous 0 ides, the various cel- 
lars, store-houses, stables, and so forth, 
which defied her solitary search, there was 
a range of low rocks, stretching down to 
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the ltthe haven, and wihtich were, in. fact, x 
continuation of the ridge which formed ity 
pier. These rocks had many inden 
hollows, and caverns, into any one 
which the figure to which the-shadow be. 
longed might have retired with his fata} 
burden ; for fatal, she feared, it was:mog 
likely to prove. 

*¢ A moment’s reflection, as we have 
convinced Minna of the folly of further pur. 
suit; her next thought was to alarmthe 
family ; but what tale had she to tell; and 
of whom was that tale to be told ?Onith 
other hand, the wounded man—if indeed 
he was wounded—alas, if indeed he wer 
not mortally wounded,—imight not be 
the reach of assistance; and, with this idea, 
she was about to raise her voice, when she 
was interrupted by that of Claud Halero, 
who was returning apparently from the ha. 
ven, and singing, in his manner, a of 
an old Norse ditty, which might oni 
in English :— : 


* And you shall deal the funeral dole; 
Ay, deal it, mother mine, ; 
To weary body, and to heavy soul, 
The white bread and the wine.’ &. 
s * * : 


+. 6 


‘¢The singular adaptation of these rhymeg 
to the situation in which she found herself, 
seemed to Minna like a warning from hea. 
ven. We are speaking of a land of omens 
and superstitions, and perhaps will scarce 
be understood by these whose limited img. 
gination cannot conceive how strongly these 
operate upon the human mind during a 
certain progress of society. A line of Vir. 
gil, turned up casually, was received in the 
seventeenth century, and in the court of 
England, as an intimation of future events; 
and no wonder that a maiden of the distant 
and wild isles of Zetland should have con- 
sidered, as an injunction from Heaven, 
verses which happened to convey a semse 
analogous to her present situation. 

6 © | will be silent,’ she muttcred,—I 
will seal my lips— 


The body to its place, and the soul to Hes- 
ven’s grace, 
And the rest in God's own time.’ 


‘‘ ¢ Who speaks there ?” said Claud Hal- 
cro, in some alarm ; for he had not, in his 
travels in foreign parts, been able by any 
means to rid himself of his native superstl- 
tions. In the condition to which fear and 
horror had reduced her, Minna was at first 
unable to reply; and Halcro, fixing his 
eyes upon the female white figure, w 
he saw indistinctly, for she stood in the 
shadow of the house, and the morning was 
thick and misty, began to conjure her ina 
ancient rhyme which occurred to him # 
suited for the occasion, and which hadi 
its gibberish a wild and unearthly 
which may Le lost in the ensuing transl, 
tion ;— 
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int Magnus, control thee, that martyr which the struggle seemed to termtate— 
Pan .. the fearful indication from which it seemed 
§aint Ronan, rebuke thee, with rhyme and that the conqueror had borne off the life. 
with reason ; less body of his victim—all tended to prove 

By the mass of Saint Martin, the might of that some fatal event had concluded the 
Saint Mary, contest. And which of the unhappy men 

Be thou gone, or thy weird shall be worse had fallen ?—which had met a bloody 
if thou tarry !”” &c. death ?—which had achieved a fatal and a 

. * ° . * bloody victory ? These were questions to 

« 6 It is I, Halcro,’ muttered Minna, in which the small still voice of interior con- 
atone so thin and low, that it might have viction answered, that her lover Cleveland, 


passed for the faint reply of the conjured from character, temper, and habit, was 
tom. most likely to have been the survivor of 


* You !—you !’ said Halcro, his tone the fray. She received from the reflection 
of alarm changing to one of extreme sur- an involuntary consolation, which she al- 
prise; ¢ by this moonlight, which is wan- most detested herself for admitting, when 
ing, and so itis !—_Who could have thought she recollected that it was at once darkened 
to find you, my most lovely N ight, wan- with her lover’s guilt, and embittered with 
dering abroad in your own element ?—But the destruction of Brenda’s happiness for 

saw them, I reckon, as well as I—bold ever.” 
enough in you to follow them, though.’ Cleveland and Mertoun now both dis- 

“ * Saw whom ?—follow whom ?* said appear from the scene, and it is long 
Minna, hoping to gain some information before either Minna or Brenda gain 
m4 the subject of her fears and her an- ny a of the fate of their lo- 

y: ’ . vers. The truth, however, is very short- 

“¢ The — wget awd a ly, that Mertoun prhitedaretnnt Cleve- 
Sol f ehiaeles "Nin-onees Yea Jal what land while he is endeavouring to gain 
the old rhyme says— Minna’s ear, they of course quarrel, 

and Cleveland stabs Mertoun with his 


om po et poinard. He then takes his depart- 
Be it by day or night, ure for Orkney, where he had heard 
Be it by light or dark, his consort, the ship of Goffe, had been 


seen in safety. Mordaunt’s wound it 
seems was not deadly. He is taken care 
them, but they had vanished. I think { Of by old Norna, who conceals and 
saw a boat put off, however,—some one Rurses him in a Tetirement of her 
bound for the haaf, I suppose.—I would own choosing, during the long period 
we had good news of this fishing—there of his illness and convalescence. 
was Norna left us in anger, and then these In the meantime, anxiety, sorrow, 
corpse-lights !_—Well, God help the while. and concealed affection, make their 
Tam an old man, and can but wish that prey of Minna, whose bodily health, 
all were well over—But how now, my yielding under the pressure of mental 
Rage gk nig! Pag Bic bahar evils, fails in such a manner as to in- 
barefooted too, by Saint Magnus 1_Wrere spire all ~ . family pase = oe 
there no stockings of Zetland wool soft alarm. The .wise people of Burgh- 
enough for these pretty feet and ancles, that Westra all recommend a visit to the 
glance so white in the moonbeam ?—W hat, Rheimkennar, Norna ; and Magnus, 
silent !_angry, perhaps,” he added, in a who is not without some belief in the 
more serious tone, ‘ at my nonsense. For supernatural powers of his unhapp 
shame, silly maiden! Remember Iam old kinswoman, at length complies wit 
enough to be your father, and have always what he hears all advise him to. He 
loved YOu as my child.’ and his daughters, therefore, under- 
Ni Nad take a journey to the solitary retreat 
wan ay sept and, Mom's nts of Noma, where new eis ot high 
veral devious passages, to her own cham- ly ae Reaper tae: ag eee 
ber, where she stretched herself cautiously above all, the author makes the mos 
lavish use of his unrivalled powers of: 


beside her still sleeping sister, with a mind ie 
harassed with the most agonizing appre- describing external nature. We must 


hensions. That she had heard Cleveland, make room for their entrance to the 
she was positive—the tenor of the songs left singular mansion of Norna. 
er no doubt on that subject. If not ** The door opened, and displayed to the 
ually certain that she had heard young alarm of Brenda, and the surprise of Min. 
Mertoun’s voice in hot quarrel with her na herself, a square-made dwarf, about 
lover, the impression to that effect was four feet five inches high, with a head of 
strong on her mind. The groan with most portentous size, and features corres- 


There shall corpse lie stiff and stark. 
I went half as far as the haven to look after 
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pondent, namely, a huge mouth, a tremen- 


dous nose, with large nostrils, which 
seemed to have slit upwards, blubber li 
of an unconscionable size, and huge wall. 
eyes, with which he leered, sneered, grin- 
ned, and goggled on the Udaller as an old 
acquaintance, without uttering a single 
word. The, young women could hardly 
uade themselves that they did not see 

‘ore their eyes the very demon Trolld, 
who made such a —— figure in 
Norna’s legend. Their father went on ad- 
dressing this uncouth apparition in terms 
of such condescending friendship as the 
better sort apply to their inferiors, when 
they wish, for any immediate purpose, to 
conciliate er coax them,—a tone, by the 
by, which generally contains, in its very 

iliarity, as much offence as the more 
direct assumption of distance and superi- 
ority. 

“ * Ha, Nick! honest Nick!’ said the 
Udaller, ‘ here you are, lively and lovely 
as Saint Nicholas your namesake, when he 
is carved with an axe for the head-piece of 
a Dutch dogger. How dost thou do, Nick, 
or Pacolet, if you like that better ? Nicho- 
las, here are my two daughters, nearly as 
handsome as thyself thou seest.’ 

*¢ Nick grinned, and did a clumsy obei- 
sance by way of courtesy, but kept his 
broad mis-shapen person firmly placed in 
the door-way. 

‘¢.¢ Daughters,’ continued the Udaller, 
who seemed to have his reasons for speak- 
ing this Cerberus fair, at least according to 
his own notions of propitiation,—‘ this is 
Nick Strumpfer, maidens, whom his mis- 
tress calls Pacolet, being a light-limbed 
dwarf, as you sec, like he that wont to fly 
about, like a Scourie, on his wooden hob- 
by-horse, in the old story-book of Valentine 
and Orson, that you, Minna, used to read 
whilst you were a child. I assure you he 
can keep his mistress’s counsel, and never 
told one of her secrets in his life—ha, ha, 
ha!’ 

“ The ugly dwarf grinned ten times wider 
than before, and shewed the meaning of 
the Udaller’s jest, by opening his immense 
jaws, and throwing back his head, so as to 
discover, that, in the immense cavity of his 
mouth, there only remained the small shri- 
velled remnant of a tongue, capable per- 

of assisting him in swallowing his 
food, but unequal to the formation of arti- 
culate sounds. Whether this organ had 
been curtailed by cruelty, or injured by 
disease, it was impossible to guess; but 
that the unfortunate being had not been 
—— dumb, was evident from his re- 
ini e sense of hearing. Having made 
this horrible: exhibition, he repaid the 
Udaller’s mirth with a loud, horrid, and 
discordant laugh, which had something in 
it the more hideous that his mirth seemed 
to be excited by his own misery. The sis- 
ters looked on each other in silence and 
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se 6 "And how now ?’ he 


aminute’s pause. * When aide thet afer 
that throat of thine, that is about the wid 


of the Pentland Frith, with a cup of bran, 
dy ? Ha, Nick ! I have that with me which 
is sound stuff, boy, ha !? 

** The dwarf bent his heetle-bro 

his mis-shapen head, and outdo Ca 
sharp indication, throwing his right 

up to his shoulder with the thumb pointed 
backwards. 4 

“* ¢ What! my kinswoman,” said the 
Udaller, comprehending the signal, ¢ jp 
angry ? Well, shalt have a flask to 
when she is from home, old acquaintance; 
lips and throats may swallow though they 
cannot speak.’ : 

*¢ Pacolet grinned a grim assent. 

** * And now,” said the Udaller, ¢ stang 
out of the way, Pacolet, and let me 
my daughters to see their kinswoman., 
the bones of Saint Magnus, it shall beg 
good turn in thy way. Nay, never shake 
thy head, man; for if thy mistress be at 
home, see her we will.’ i 

‘** The dwarf again intimated the impos. 
sibility of their being admitted, partly 
signs, partly by mumbling some uncou 
and most disagreeable sounds, and the 
Udaller’s mood began to arise. 

*¢ ¢ Tittle tattle, man,’ said he; * trou. 
ble not me with thy gibberish, but stand 
out of the way, and the blame, if there be 
any, shall rest with me.’ 

‘¢ So saying, Magnus Troil laid his stur- 
dy hand upon the collar of the recusant 
dwarf’s jacket of blue wadmaal, and, with 
a strong but not a violent Laie removed 
him from the door-way, pushed him gently 
aside, and entered, followed by his two 
daughters, whom’ a sense of apprehension, 
arising out of all which they saw and heard, 
kept very close to him. A crooked and 


dusky passage, through which Ga 
led the way, was dimly jer ey = y 


shot-hole, communicating with the interior 
of the building, and originally intended 
doubtless to command the entrance by 8 
hagbut or culverin. As they pecend 
nearer, for they walked slowly and with 
hesitation, the light, imperfect as it was, 
was suddenly obscured; and, on looking 
upward to discern the cause, Brenda was 
startled to observe the pale and obscurely- 
seen countenance of Norna gazing - 
wards upon them, without speaking a word, 
There was nothing extraordinary in this, 
as the mistress of the mansion might be 
naturally enough looking out to see what 
guests were thus suddenly and unceremo- 
niously intruding themselves on her pre 
sence. Still, however, the natura! paleness 
of her features, exaggerated by the light in 
which they were at present exhibited,—the 
imitioveable sternness of her look, which 
shewed neither kindness nor courtesy of 3 
15 ; 


fear, and even the Udaller 
certed 
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gular ap’ of every thing about 

her dwelling, augmented the dismay which 

already conceived. Magnus 

and Minna had walked slowly for- 

ward, without observing the apparition of 
their singular hostess.” 

After a variety of strange ceremo- 
nies, incantations, and spells, Norna 
utters such rhymes concerning the 
eause of the visit, and the fortunes of 

Minna, as have the effect, in a 
very considerable degree, of restoring 
her mental quiet. She concludes 
with commanding Magnus on no ac- 
count to omit attending, with his two 
daughters, the approaching great an- 
nual fair of the Orkneys, to be held a 
few days after at Kirkwall. Obedience 
is promised ; for a time we lose sight 
of the Udaller and his household ; 
and the scene shifts to Kirkwall, be- 
neath the shadow of whose ancient ca- 
thedral all manner of gay preparations 
for the near festival and fair of St 
Magnus are already going forwards. 

ere Cleveland once more meets us. 

We find him strolling alone in a very 
dejected mood beneath the pillars of 
the half ruined Cathedral of Kirkwall. 
The ship of Goffe is lying off the town, 
and thepirate creware revelling among 
the citizens. The situation of Cleve- 
land is, at this moment, one of great 
anxiety. First of all, the rude and 
drunken pirate, old Goffe, and he, are 
by no means kindred spirits, and Goffe 
is very jealous of a considerable part 
of his own crew, who, he fears, may 
prefer being under the command of 
Cleveland, aud expel himself from the 
chief sway of the ship—for which, in 
fact, his brutal habits render him very 
ill adapted. Secondly, Cleveland is 
anxious to recover his own property 
from the ship, and, if possible, bid 
adieu for ever to the companions and 
the dangers of a mode of life which his 
renewed intercourse with virtuous and 
happy society has taught him thorough- 
ye abhor. Thirdly, and lastly, he 
ears it will not be possible for him, 

under any circumstances, to obtain the 
consent of the proud Udaller, Mag- 
nus Troil, to his union with Minna, 
should his true situation and history 
become known ; and between all these 
anxieties, his elastic spirit has under- 
gone no trifling change of sobriety. 
The appearance of the pirates on the 
canvass gives new animation to the 
fancy of the artist, and new delight 
to the reader. Nothing can be better 
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than these sea characters. They have 
all the poetical colouring which the 
author of Waverley knows how to 
bestow on the creatures of his imagi- 
nation ; and, at the same time, they 
have, in our opinion, truth and reality 
not inferior to any thing that is to be 
found in Roderick Random itself. Of 
the sea dialect we profess to be no 
judges; but, so far as we can judge, 
it is as good as P waren ye as rich, as 
easy, and as unaffected as if Smollett 
had written the scenes which it en- 
livens, 

A sudden and unexpected incident 
throws back thereluctant Cleveland in- 
to the company of their old associates. 
He is loitering about the cathedral in 
company with one of his ancient cro- 
nies, an ex-player who had left Drury- 
Lane for scenes of real tragedy, and 
who was known among the pirate crew, 
both by his own proper name of Jack 
Bunce, and by his histrionic title of 
Frederick Altamont. Their notice is 
attracted to one of the rising booths of 
the fair, in front of which the pedlar, 
Bryce Snailsfoot, is already unfolding 
and arranging his marketable wares. 
Among these Cleveland recognises, 
much to his surprise, several articles 
which he knew had been left by him- 
self locked up in his-chest at the place 
where he landed after his shipwreck 
on the shore of Zetland. He challenges 
the pedlar, who having by this time 
ascertained pretty accurately the true 
character and situation of the gay Cap- 
tain Cleveland, thinks it likely his 
own right may be about as good as the 
other’s, and is, at all events, resolved 
not to give up his prize without a pro- 
per struggle in defence of it. Here 
follows part of the scene : 

*¢¢ Qu dear, Captain,’ said the con- 
scientious pedlar, ‘ what wad ye hae had 
twa poor folk to do? There was yourselé 
gane that aught the things, and Master 
Mordaunt was gane that had them in keep- 
ing, an’ the things were but damply put up, 
where they were rotting with moth and 
mould, and——’ 

‘6 ¢ And so this old thief sold them, and 
you bought them, I suppose, just to keep 
them from spoiling,’ said Cleveland. 

‘¢ © Weel then,’ said the merchant, ‘ I’m 
thinking, noble Captain, that wad be just 
the gate of it.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Well then, hark ye, you impudent 
scoundtel,’ said the Captain; ‘I do not 
wish to dirty my fingers with you, or to 
make any disturbance in this place——’ 

‘¢ © Good reason for that, Captain—dha !” 
said the Jagger slyly. 
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«¢ ll, bredk, your, bones if, yow speak 
another word,’ replied Cleveland, ‘Sake 
notice—I_ offer. you fair. terms+-give, me 
back the black leathern. pocketbook. with 
thé lock'upon it, and the purse with the 
doubloons, ‘with’ some’ few of the clothes 
I want; arid keep the rest in the devil’s 
rgerittey 3 | 

“+ Doubloons ! ! !’—exclaimed the Jag- 
ger, with an exaltation of voice intended 
to. indicate the utmost extremity of surprise, 
—.+,W hatdo I ken of doubloons ?. my deal: 
ing was fordoublets, and, not for doubloons 
—-Hf there.were .doubloons in the kist, 
doubtless, Swertha will have them in safe 
Keeping r your honour—the damp would- 
na harm the gold, ye ken.’ 

*s Give me back my pocket-book and 
my- goods, you rascally thief,’ said Cleve- 
land, ‘ or without a word more I will beat 
yoor brains out !’ 

The wily Jagger, casting eye around 
him, saw that suecour was near in the shape 
of a party of officers, six in‘number ; for 
several rencontres with the: crew of the pi- 
rate had taught the magistrates of Kirk- 
wall to strengthen their police parties when 
these strangers were in question. 

*« « Ye had better keep, the /Aief to suit 
yoursell, honoured Capen, said the Jag- 
ger, emboldened by the approach of the 
civil: power  ‘ for wha kens how a’ these 
fine'things and bonny-dies were come by ?’ 

“ This was uttered with such provoking 
slyness of look and: ‘tone, that Cleveland 
made no further delay, but, seizing upon 
the.Jagger by the collar, dragged him over 
his temporary counter, which was, with all 
the oa displayed thereon, overset in ‘the 
scuffie ; and lolding him with one hand, 
inflictéd on him with the other a severe 
beating with his cane. All this was done 
so-sutidenly and with such energy, that 

Bryce Snaelsfoot, though rather astout man, 
was totally surprised by the vivacity of the 
attack, ‘and ‘made scarce “any other effort 
at extriciting himself than by roaring for 
asaistance like a bull-calf. "The ‘ loitering 
aid’ being at length come up, the officers 
made an effort to seize on Cleveland, and 
by their united exertions succeeded in com- 
pelling ‘him ‘to quit hold of the pedlar, in 
order to defend himself from their assault, 
This he did with infinite strength, resolu- 
tiog, and dexterity, being at the same time 
well secorided by his friend Jack Bunce, 
who had seen with infinite glee the drub- 
bing ‘sustained by the pedlar, and now 
combated tightly to save his companion 
from the consequences. But as there had 
bee for tome time a growing feud between 
the’town’s people and the crew of the Ro- 


vet; ‘the former, provoked by the insolent 
depordiient of the seamen, had resolved to 
stand ‘by each other, and to aid the civil 
power upon such occasions of riot as should 
occur in future; and so many assistants 
came up tothe rescue of the constables, 
that Clévéland, ‘after fighting most man- 






fully; was at-length brought to the grogns 
and. made prisoner. His more fortune 
companion had escaped. by speed ‘6f 
so.son. as /he saw thag the day:mast 
be determined againgt theme), o5+54 yy 
¢ The proud heart of Cleveland, wh 
even in its. peryersior, had in-its f@el 
something of original nobleness, 
to burst, when he félt himself. bo 














in this uiworthy ‘brawl—deagt 
town as a prisoner, and hurried th he 
streets towards the Coundil:house,’ whe 
the magistrates of the ‘burgh ‘were ‘thy 
seated in council. The'proba’ offi 
prisonment, with all its consequences, tushy! 
ed. also upon his mind, and: he: cursed) 
hundred times the folly which, had notsraj: 
ther ‘submitted. to the pedlar’s knoyenyy 
than inyolved him in so perilous, an.em,.’ 
barrassment. tains stl 
‘* But just as they approached the dogr. 


ef the Council-house, which is situate 4 


ae 


the middle of the little town, the face : 
matters was suddenly changed ‘by a hey 
anid unexpected incident.“ . 

*¢ Bunee, who had designed by his pre.’ 
cipitate retreat to serve as well his friend'gy" 
himself, had hied him to the havens where! 
the beat of the Rover was then lying, andc 
called the coxswain and ;boat’s.cxéw.te the) 
assistance of Cleveland. They, now, aps, 
peared on the scene, fierce desperadogs, 9.. 
became their calling, with features pr, .} 
by the tropical sun under which they had. 
pursued it. They rushed at on¢e am 
the crowd, laying about them with thi 
stretchers, and, forcing their way up 
Cleveland, speedily delivered him'from 
hands of the officers, who were totally ths! 
prepared to resist an attack so furiods ‘aid 
so sudden, and carried him off in tritimgit’ 
towards the quay, two ot, three of thai 
number facing about. from. time. to. timejte? 
keep back the crowd, whose, efforts :to:mes,. 
cover the prisoner were the less .yiol 
that most of the seamen were armed} 
pistols and cutlasses, as well as with, 
less lethal weapons which alone. they 1 
as yet made use of. a ski 

“ They: gained *théir boat in safety,” 
and jumped into it,’ carrying along’ with”, 
them Cleveland, to whom circusstanted’” 
seemed to offer no other refuge, and pushi® 
ed off for their vessel, singing in ¢horus4o® 
their oars. an. old. ditty, of which -thesnar: 
tives of Kirkwall could, only, hear.the first) 









stanza : sg Y itebsdowald 
*6 Thus said the Rover... anf wdgur 
To his gallant crew... of) doidw 


‘ Up. with the black fi: fet 
Bown wih the blue ee eer 
Firé‘on thé main-top,’ “'" oad 
‘xe on thé’ Bow, | 18 O08 BP 
Fire-on. the pmdedkj <4? ee 
Fire-down below." (00 17% 
“The wild choruk of 'theircvoices Wal® 
heasd long after the words ceased'te bert 
telligible— And thus was the pirate Cleves* 
land again thrown almost involuntarily 
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among those associates from ness by Jack Burice, who commands in 
Ue aot wo chen meeoleel to dated pred et , and inébrie- 
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kwall, ‘to erat "the needful sup- 

. “With great art he at last half 
terrifies, half persuades them to accede 
to his proposal, and.a paction is made 
that biscuit, fish, &c. shall be given 


another part of the-eoast, so as to pre- 
vent the character of ‘the magistracy 


t 
from being stained by any suspicion of 


having assisted ‘a pitatical crew in their 
ties. N can be better than 
the seene between Cleveland and the 
Provost. Cleveland agrees in the end 
to remain as an hostage in the hands 
of the baillies till the bargain be ful- 
filled on both sides,:while a promise 
to send one of their,ownmumber as an 
hostage in his place .on board the ves- 
sel. But while Cleveland is kept safe 

the towns+people, the’ per. 
son to be conveyed ‘on board the ‘ship 
(who was no other than the Déeputy- 
Chamberlain, Yellowley,) contrives to 
make his , in consequence of 
which the crew seize pon the first 
vessel they find entering the harbour ; 
and in this, it a are Mag- 
nus Troil and his fair daughters, who 
had sailed fron, , according 
to Norna’s command, forthe se of 


being present at the fair of Kirkwall. ' 


e old Udaller and his daughters 
Ter with considerable polife- 
OL. A. ° 


ise sce of Cleveland taehient, and 
pirate it is h respect | th ny 
énduces him pogh fag Ne ard 

m 


ty of Goffe. the 


ie i a to bs i sae @ little 
shore, retelaie: spuunalonotspieige 


expects * 
eseape may be much favoured!’ by the 
intercession of Minna and Brenda. 

And without question, the Baillies 
would have soon a Mina 2 was 

nisite to secure the safet - 
an Troil; but hice te 
Cleveland, the near approach, of the 
king’s ship above alluded to was now 
so well known, that these municipal 
worthies could not help fearing the 
pare eer of a on any thing that 
might be interpreted into an improper 
familiarity withthe enemies of the 
public peace of the seas. Cleveland 
therefore would have had a poor chance 
of getting away from Kirkwall, but- 
for the private exertions of Minna 
herself, and of Norna the Rheimken- 
nat. 

The prisoner is permitted to walk 
within the guarded walls of the an- 
cient cathedral ; and it is there that we 
find him in the evening, when Minna 
breaks in upon ‘his melancholy soli- 
tude. ‘The passage is exquisitely beau- 


ful. 
“ Here walked Cleveland, musing over 
the events of a mis-spent life, which it 
seemed probable might be brought to a 
vidlent and page os on was 
et in the prime of you * With these 
fend,” he Pid, looking on the pavement, 
‘ dere be ers pata 
man speak a blessing—no frie 
hand register an inscription—no proud de- 
scendant sculpture armorial g8 Over 
the ‘grave ‘of the pitts Cleyeland. My 
whitening bones will swing in the gibbet- 
irons on some wild beach or. be gp 
that’ will ‘be esteemed’ fatal and a 
for my sake. The old mariner, as he 
passes the sound, will shake his head, and 
tell of my name and actions as 9 warning 
to his younger comrades, But Minna !— 
Minna !—what will be thy thoughts w: 
the nat hes thee egad to G 
the" ‘wére drowned in the deepest 
wil betwixt Kitkwall and Burgh- 
Wehttd ‘ere they Game to her ear !—and O, 
woti}d'to Heaven that we had never met, 
inée“we fever can meet again !” 
“Fe lifted up hi ee eee 
Minna Troil stood y Her face 
4 . 





jwith its usual 





Sr tes Geshe iipo 
Wr ckies aii and ‘compostite on hint, by 
raising her’ finger, haw aha in a low but 
éommanding- Be cautious—we 


they let me enter with difficulty. I dare 
not remain Jong—they would think—they 
might believe—O, Cleveland! I haye ha- 
aarded every thing to saye you !’ 

‘* ¢ "Po save me ?-—alas ! poor Minna !” 
answered Cleveland ; ‘ to Pav me is im- 
possible—enough that I have seen you 
once more, were it but to say, for ever 
farewell !” 
| «<< We must indeed’ say farewell,’ said 
Minna ; |‘ for fate and your guilt have di- 
‘ightel wn ‘fi-ever: Cleve 

Loe year pa I tell you more— 

y that I knownow what a pirate is?’ 

ry waetohee won the ruffians’ pow- 

et said Cleveland, with a;start of agony. 
* Did they they presume——’ 

“ « Cleveland,” replied Minna, ‘ they 


presumed nothing—your name was a spell 
over them ; by er of that spell over 
these ferocious i itti, and by that alone, 
Y was’ teminded of qualities I once 


thought miy Cleveland’s !” 

- $Y es,” said Cleveland, proudly, «my 

* famechas and shall have power over them, 

yaee Sey so SS BNE and had they 
armed you by, one word, they should 

have promt what Le, T rave - 


am prisoner 
mara ote shal be so no. longer,’ said 


feb hen Xess als me rea ety of my 
father, d your instant free- 
aay ‘Fhiave’ forthe a schewie for your 

whie fee seiioen. cannot fail. 
don es Gate without—mueffle your- 
Sa m cloak; ad you will’ easily pass 

Ehave given them the means 


‘_ eed and ne are deeply d, 
0 of Stems, and hide 
sheers hee make a smoke 


feme dpei'gs land, stretching, in. 
| i: ak v 4 


wea abu it near! 
ie Beage ot ‘Of Br Your 
dal Geren ‘will send 
Ri sire -; té an instant." 
/ : # Tghould this ‘wild 
‘edhietne stueboed,' said Cleveland what is 
"£0 Seeome’ of you?) qf .yts 
ee share in your escape, Yuans 
| \swered, the! maiden, {| the one bf my 
pn intention+-the henesty y inten- 


eh Senay y sant of ea- 


eT, Whose, 
a wire, wil fe. my_exeuse 


“eth f few words, “the gave him the his- 
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cast up his eyes and: raisedshis 
hands to heaven, in 


escape of thé sisters frotimhis 


4 


oeeen end BeCRee st TVRSWETERER ES 


nions, and then hastily added,.*/ Bae you, 


are right, Minna, I must fly.at 
for your father’s sake I must fly..x, 
then, we not, raepgpay “A 

“+ « For ever !’ ‘answered a 
soiinded as from a sepulchral vault,’ {.;; 

“ They started; looked around: 
and then gazed on each other.” It seemed 
as if the echoes of' the 
turned Cleveland’s last words, but the pro. 


til 


hand—well for both: that ‘the val 
healed whence that crimson was 

well for both, but best for him who 

Here, oe you meet—and meet for 
last time!” 

“ee Not so,’ said Cleveland as iat 
totake’ Minna’s’ hand—.* to 
from Minna, while 1 have life, — 
work of herself alone.’ 

*** Away !’ said Norna, steppin 
them, ‘ away with such vain r! 
tish no vain dreams. of future mi 
San part here, and you Ive ea art for ever: 

awk pairs not’ with the 
és not with innocence. Mintia fine Troikpbe 
look for the last time on this: bold and ¢i- 
minal man—Cleveland, you say: 
for the last time !’ 

‘** ¢ And dream you,’ said Cleveland 
dignantly, ‘ that your, mummery 
on me, and that I am among the. 
see more than trick in your pretend 
. * 6 Forbear, Cleveland, forbear,’ 
Minha, her hereditary awe of Norfia. 
mented by the circumstance of het'su 
appearance. ‘ QO, forbear—she isi4 
ful—she is but too powerful. And 


BE» 






you, 
O Norna, remember ‘my. father’s: ry 4 


linked with ‘Cleveland’s,’: 

6+ And. it is well for Chosdina dail 
do remember it,’ replied the Py, 
‘and’ that, for the sake of one, I a 






to aid both—you with your ch 
pose of passing one of bis bulk ands 
under the disguise of a few paltry’ 
wadmagl—what would your dev 
procured him bnt ‘instant i 
bolt’ and shackle? Iwill Save 
Nace ‘itt ‘in security on! Board ee 
Dut let hin’ retounce'these mapa 
and curry elsewhete the!tertors of bi 
flag, ‘and ‘his’ yet blacker-name ;;; a 
sun rises twice, and |finds hite still, ath 
chor, his. blood be on his own, heads, 
look, to each ,ather—look ast | 
I permit. to, frail affection. and. paYs, 
can Say it, Earewell for éyer.’ Ay) 
__ * © Ohey her,” stom Stang 


monstrate not, but obey 
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wt Cleveland, | hee hand, and and it is chiefly'the discovery .of, this 
basting. it’ y, said, but so low that mistake which serves to en 
hear it, ‘ Farewell, Minna, ynhappy wontan of her delusionsyand 
for ewers!ins jew » convince ‘her that ‘tll her super 


we iuiAnd siow, maiden. begone,’ seid 
Noma, \.s. and, leave the reat.to the Reim- 


z: $ One: word more,’ said Minna, * and 
‘you. me but if I have caught 
‘atight. meaning—Is Mordaunt Mer- 
i shfe and recovered ?” 
tant Recovered, and safe,’ said Norna, 
welse woe to the hand that shed his blood !’ 
oxftiMinna slowly sought the: door. of the 
Gathedral, and turned back from time to 
ime'to look at.thé shadowy form of Nor- 
imajand the'stately and military figure of 
Gleveland; as they stood together in the 
deepening gloom of the ancient Cathedral. 
{When she: looked back a second time, they 
«were in motion, and Cleveland followed the 
matron, as with a slow and solemn step she 
; towards one of the side aisles. When 
»Minna,. looked :back a third time, their fi- 
es were no longer visible. She collected 
Forse, and walked}on.to the eastern door 
by which she had entered, and listened for 
an instant to the guard who talked together 
on the outside.” 


, But our extracts have been too nu- 
merous, and we must hasten to, the 
conclusion of the tale. Cleveland gains 
the shore in safety, and might easily 
have reached the ship, and sailed im- 
‘mediately ; but: he. caunot think of 
ting without once more seeing 
Minna, and pronouncing that adieu 
‘which he now feels must be for ever. 
‘This seals his fate. The ship is de- 
-tained a night longer than was neces- 
sary; and the king’s vessel is seen at 
advancing before a fayour- 
breeze towards the shores of Po- 


. Mona. 


»», Before its. arrival, Cleveland. has 
said. farewell ; and, heartbroken as he 


is, he is just ready to quit forever the 


shore on which he can no longer hope 
for any thing but sorrow, at the very 
moment when the colours of his ves- 


_sel'are struck, and all his companions 
_ landed, under the custody of the king’s 


troops. 


.. It.is discovered the day they reach 
» Kirkwall, in this situation, 


at, old 
Mertoun, the father of Mordaunt, is 


. the very man who had, in early youth, 
_gained and abused the affections of 


orna. She herself had all along 
tected Mordaunt, 


but it ahirtd discovered that Mordaunt 

indeed the ‘son of Mertoun, but 
that his mother was not Norna. Cleve- 
land himself turns out to be her son ; 


wees and knowledge were but the 
reams Of madness.” The’ end’ of the 
whole is, that Cleveland, béing ‘con- 
veyed for trial to,London, nee 
fate which awaits many of his com 
nions, in consequence of a certain .act 
of kindness which, he, had: rendered 
some time before to a Spani¢h. lady.of 
high rank, whe had found means.to 
obtain a pardon for him from the king. 
In this pardon Jack Bunce is also in- 
cluded ; and both Cleveland and he 
live ‘to serve their country honour- 
ably,. in. the same seas which "Iiad 
heretofore. been the scene. of their 
guilty distinction as ‘‘ gen 1 
adventurers.” Cleyeland., is aD 
battle, and Jack,is commonly, sup- 
posed to have been the same. person 
with a certain venerable gentleman in 
a fiercely cocked hat and Eas périwig, 
who was a constatit pninee? about 
Buttoni’s coffee-héuse,’ in the reign’ of 
George I., and told long ‘stories about 
the Spanish Main, under the style and 
title of Captain, Bounce. Minna Troil 
gradually. recoyered, ber. serenity, but 
died amaiden, while Brenda and, Mor- 
daunt Mertoun .were .happy in_each 
other, and; inherited. in. due time the 
wealth both.of Magnus Troil iand.his 
sae ea Norna. 
Wes not trespass w our 
readers by more than a v: ew te- 
marks upon the Romance of which'we 
have now finished a very scanty, : 
we fear, imperfect outline, -In. 
of composition, it must. rank, with, 
very, best. of. the , preceding works of 
the same author, .. Indeed, we rather 
incline: to think that his prose.is be- 
coming more and more graceful eyery 
volume he writes, As to the story; it 
is certainly one of great simplicity, 
but it affords raoni for many scenes cf 
deep interest, as well as of ‘exquisite 
humour ; which, t0 be sure, would be 
the case with any sory in, the world, 
under, the same masterly, ent. 
The descriptive es,are through- 
out of the most bewitching exeellence 
and beauty. The characters are vari- 
ous, strongly drawn, and all of them 
fall of life. ‘Cleveland, Bunde, Goffe, 
are beinigs whom we shall ever forget. 
We shall be familiar to our dying ay 
with” Claud’ Halcro” atid ‘th "dy 
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be henceforth 
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rocks and waves around the desolate 
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tes l examining ‘the tap of 

— bebieve that the Her- 

Pit has orily within these few 

‘been’ ‘$n Orkney, through 

thé “spirt ertions of ‘Mr Samuel 

Pi Papi Ie} dndf eveti'at this day 

ibe tenves e =e elmest stratigers to the 

pardon of Cod! avid Ting’ Here: 

“OW the oe ae fs ‘ho Tess’ ex- 

> that, though the’ Cod 

Sreatane has ‘been carried to 

#9, great an extent in Shetland; ay to 

thein® toexport mary cargoes 

nt ehaoe ty Arent the Cott 

ret ‘Rds been 

ready the engl ves me Shietland ‘till 

718215 "When?'Mr nt of 

Gardje, and afew other spititdd ‘pro- 


Of thést Mlatids} forthed therh- 
eon ‘ints ‘ati “assdétation; ‘and stib- 
scribed the necessary faird for purchiss- 


aye ‘ana? 


, to eficoutage the 
low the fridustriouy xatn- 


eo Huuribers up- 
ests and, Whete’in fet, all 
bs OF "thi ‘Diaitely mater “are 
> innitndetiate'huahagemient of this 
if pogo was tindertaken 
disinterest- 
a manner by Me I can, the She- 
, of, Shetland...» Having 

three boats, he afterwards: 

visited Orkney, to ascertain the mode 






ory 


its Commencement, ’ has, h 






ced. Its nets were fitst wetted! 
month of July, ‘and’ it' is beieved? 
labours Were ‘concluded ity the- 
of § Pepte eiiber, after obtaining’ what’ 
considered pretty good success,’ 
caught as follows, vid: °!!"' 
The Experiment 6 manned 0 

‘20a pre 


Boat y ae a) 
The Hope 5 manned Boat 1L10$:ditteqss 


‘Fhe Nancy 4manned Boat: 80 ::diteeai) 


4124 Crane 

The great object site the 

genitlenicn have in View, ti thi# 

establishmetit; fs'to five! em 

i — fishéritien it the 

after the cod and:ling sehsofi fs 

and by this treatis, 8 enable ' thémto, 
partake of those’ bounties ana é 
bestowed 


ragemierits so 








‘vernment on the fisheriés; and th 


stract the attention of the 

ders of these Islands, from att 

traffic ih forlign spirits, te 

bacto;, which ‘has greatly fine 

laté years. 1 oem 
© profit of the herritg f ’ 









forded more encouragement 
havé Been expected 5 for, besides" 
ing the men a liberal allows 
their labour, a ‘small’ at has Been 
plied towatds defraying the 
thé boats *#nd nets. But what 


far Thore ' consequence es te ; 
tit ‘assotiation, is ‘the ‘sp 


tf “which ‘it ‘is ely ce 
ringing forward a number of ae 


al boats in the way of private ad 
ture, which must be attended 
best advantage to the Shetland i 
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eT: gy Paris. 720 
Bip bow : £ ae eA mad, pty wi 4 ‘ Py © ai bb 
eeeer PROM PARIRS p. Singin acavoe it. 
cat Saab acatdGkii : senate 
to be 50,000 Eng- pt ta inte 
is ;consetuertts destined for a more ;ultimaté én 
000 readers of 'Black- than reading.’ With’ sotiie 
Magazine, alt of whom think howéver, ‘one ‘lees discover’ it to” 
pélves stra ected in that really ¢ newspaper ; init’ ‘hig 
article of‘manthly comfort, ‘the to, it tunis outa kind of 
of Maca, ‘It’ is ‘scarcely England'takes up tea ene 
; ut literally a fact, that the — tn storie Spe 
pcre Renn re-ptinted ani’ sold in 
Amériéa, ere a glimpse of it is ‘to be snk came re ‘ewei 
had here. A voyage of fifteen or six- sy and’*t 


brings it to New York, and 
ee tan deaitgaeen press- 


ad, , Stitched, covered, and teady 
for delivery, while, here the delay. ard 
ei deotin is horrific... The advertise- 
ment. and table.of contents inthe 
- just. sufficient Pa 
curiosit and. eagerness ta. the 
am pe an gur twilight begins, but 
how.tedious the days pass on! how 
-_ ‘tad the. time till the 
t luminary itself makes its appear- 
ance above our, t—this. 
nesptill the: 18th:—eighteen days: in 
expectation. Do you think that any 
Christian subscriber cen wait such a 


la 


?—For the love of all - 


ao Mr North, see into this ne- 


Galignani with, the long - 


y Morgan says ; at least 
my next.n into. the am- 
=a 1s etaegeaess tolighten 
ob, meed not tell. you how necessary 
it,is.40 ‘have an. cotidote for, camui, 
ine -all.w like the one 
preter nf, bat: bernit.m indispensa- 
The palate of the mind. is put.to 
a strange privations, as.that of the 
tongne is presented with luxuries ; and 
igo oy 
f Who, would Ww 
sphistc pon of Breach philow- 


unless 


we possess the pure sources | 
chime, ich aa as ie thi 


king ?... You are somewhat 
{ and. may fancy our 





& quart, 


nates dinner, i neue) Pl ‘a.constitu 


foi pet rémeite £3: 
07 SEN RENEE A 


pe 


month ly employed :in. esti 
a in: 


inn ale the.sheet. . Your:small 
and unconscionable type would wedge 
the-whole of their monthly news into 
the circumference of two pagers...’ 

'.'Eheix political utiterehinng baetiny! 
eupied for the last month in discussing 
Guizet’s new publication, « Des. mog~ 


ens de. gouvermement..et .d‘ me 
dans U'ctat.actuel dela, Franc 


theatrical critics,’ besides the. ihe ined. 
vadidenlles that 
tinual motion; h 


of T 
* Iron Chest ‘taken, from; 
of * Caleb: Williauns.’’*, And the eri- 


nt partagé 
histoire, Tacite,, Mon 
ter Scot.” They; Soa 
praise ee nine witha most. 
extrav ity } 


no more=-the | is. 
shes. theycalibre of ‘the; “Gcntlenes's 
behaved, 


back .balf;a.eentury, —vapidand well: 


Hf we look te Italy,,it is worse, where 
they.do nothing but:reprint the Quar-_ 
terly:.,.. The jeninumbet-at the Anto-. 
logia, heserenvedmesnien Sener: 





aiMaimiis lareler. M Southey has been 
Baro de Se*#e«, for a tinnalation of tis 
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‘received Sittowot nunatal from the 
ately deen: valle 
spence-of fade ot of Devonshire. 


‘here, 
for! subscribers by lectu- 
‘wing ; ‘the one‘is the !Athened of old, 
-gelebtated under the ‘name of 


‘of the various ofo- 
ies tobe learned. It would) be ‘too 
“much for my weak brain; so I shail 
aquine. my attendance sucyous: old 


1GTALS ,fheoesdis 


Lycee, ma 7—-w al 






deenthin gloomy month, end, 
af; you to take pity, om gem 
i ot? (leeway 
|! Beliewe me; reapeoted Siri <o 
: 1£01 
ust 19911 40 
Paris, Wor. 24. fidiy to te 
in otcot jane oat 
5) ‘DeSveo Lois pee oe 
wuffied in Papi 
-back, enraged: wi Chala 
othe, English interests, andy 
maintain the Due deRich 
ministry. | This: heblemam iis 
‘titude, as wellas by other 4i 
attached toi the interests, of Bustiogs, 


OL i dy Lt 





Milo sub sosth- psBNBREAYSDBAMAS,OF 
Is our dratna ever to be restored eimey 
‘fot ? But then-we must consider: wit 

Le: ae ent wr 


"hah iva 


ores 


qe dethets 


aS vaadiies 2 une 
Sans 


ate eemes 

‘veal peopl e, unquestion 7 an 
Bila? et delete 40 eta wall cpeted 
? but wy Be ge tara 


‘side' of the Great of 


spire and’ r pride, we forget the 
7 ‘of all dwindted 


“we never’ think of 
title to! 


secing the intellects - 


oy tials 
questioning their 
ks of ‘the immor- 


i; ‘tals:* vead ‘a’'si of Para- 
Gis ! Lostor'a ‘ema Udlehe ‘Fairy - 


ae 


e , and what becomes of the Lady 
4 — — : Ex- 
** Caifsion’ H to ‘walk 
‘by’ thes ute of "Una? 8 the Cor 


no ‘more’ for tied ‘ 


ly’; im our : 


Is 3, og intel fete 
THE ANCIENT WORLD," Ha ok peomnal 
sair'as great a devil: as Moleclitls 
the Pedilar, with allhi ike 
ithe: archangel Raphael?» Why, -tried 
by such.a test, these, the 
of our time, sink: mto meté: 
Sversifiors; asin ferior to nomena 
- oe natural endowment;rasamall 
~the skill and mastery of artis tes}, 
Now, we ¢onceive, that thisi yiny 
short and’ simple statement doesiery 
much dispel ma mysterv,+~and-thatif 
owe have no great dramatic bre 
present rising up among us, i 
ing to the ales causes, bern 
may be, that have prevented us ten 


Silt ofits any lending 
us itis eaid hambly. ‘We ede 
light in, and admire the poetry: ofthis 
age, ‘pregnant as it is with: passe, 
and inged almost ae —_ 
pure and beautiful 
mighty poem is: a in pooch 
we ought to be - shy in earn | 
selves with. our ancestors; and dere 
our eyes broadly open: wert 
should hear Jess cf our infetioriepin 


‘the drama, and ‘more of our inferiesity 


in those other ents,of 
in which we ciel inoeoes ae 
to have excelled. / : faviey 
‘What then is the wonder ?: Nothing 
more than ee kere om 
twenty years, or therea a 
ver of men, of intelleet and: a eis 
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wat] 


fo aaa 
' great suc- 
bor he they-heve not hitherto 
"Phere is a ‘surprising 

‘any ‘more than ‘would 
evetbeany had dramatic composition 
been all the rage. There aré ‘trot’ al- 
ways | for 
thingy that occurs in the his- 
‘of literature ; and of all cants, 

the cant of phil cal /eriticisin is 
the most contemptible. The Sclile- 
the ‘great Tieyst eantets of 
ehtenw*Readper it accotnt' for 
i ) An: idiot eannot drivel 


iedealtelegyy but they will give 'you'a 


‘this 





nee eee eee SCE EPL er he SO SS RS Fe Fig isieéize ? | 
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-_ 


gator!’ for‘ it in: the juneture: of ‘the 
‘tines! ‘Nor, acedrding 'to them, could 
— have drivelled his elegy; ‘but 
very era in whieh: he flourished 

ie «As the truth is, that idiots 
kinds are to be found at all 

times, i in the litératute of all natiotis, 
‘we ate willing to grant to 

“Ake Sebi ‘that there may be sea- 
‘\sons.and scenes pecalianly: favourable 


tortheir ection.) 
pr? wo pomell miraculous, and 
‘subversive of all, certainty in’ moral 


i if, during the — a 
‘our poetry was to 
de> Certainly iam We take hold of 
alittle bit of time—and surely twenty 
R/roruitayt patch—and are insen- 
nee to consider it asa great 
: But-twenty years-is but es an 
“hourin the literature of @ people, _ 
vidhier it ‘be progressive or stati 
wand how like a-huge dunce would 
y om te if, during its blabber- 
idetio enti over the es yt 
genins; wp were to leap a 
ca a la agg with a do- 
tens deep tragedies. in. ¢ither hand ? 
ve great dunce would in five minutes 
“iavet} that he had never said that dra- 
~umatiogenius was extinct—but that it 
‘vdhad merely been -taking'a protracted 
/w8itsta-—and that she! always had. ex- 


iti veer tovsee.it takingite its legsagain, ap 
comfortabl 


iafterisuch a. e. Raps, -Sup- 
es years ago, some speculator 

announcer! his-belief thet: all poe- 
tieal genius whateven was-dead inthis, 


<eeneaelcaen 
Held: tobe | fallacious. +, 


. ne noble acting pla 
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join an chormatt MY 
assigned forthe 


be rharsipee Seay 

the 
notito:be 

the (mere) y of the senses was 


confessy that»if ig some- 


po ere - 


willing to letit 


wa iaeanaeiieae 
consadh cheers a deusion and con 
formerly: would have thrown #e:the 


‘canimeraee sire iro ite Yr Sfitifes 


No conclusion, therefore, it is ae 
nifest, can be drawn by any 
Leander ete = or. nee see we 
us Jately.| Bus, Baillie, 


aie Har — 
ridge, Wem and. Ailes 
written, fm dramasin. which “ieee 
is wh, as peg 
- department of ay 
eye! 


tala eo shenge mn 
things 3 ut Basil xay... 
ps, title, dipeetnine en 9 


-~- of; Massinger’s,.as,,B 
oe Fairy Gen, baciteak 
is a magnificent dra 
is 
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fullof terorand pat 
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We, NOW » 


: and, » none 
Cockneys have bestirred themselves at 
the cry. But the voice of the town is 
net the voice of the i 


the wall. Shiel, Howard, Payne, Mol- 
ly Procter, Virginia Knowles, and that 
Erish who conceived “The 
Bridal Night” to be a tragedy in five 
acts. My conscience—but there is a 
Milesian for you with a vengeance ! 
How prettily the sentimentalists sim- 
per meee . The tear is maw 
at nose ! Pra 
See ete ey 


d eunuch, min- 
cing his way in the procession ? “ The 
author of THE sUccESSFUIL TRA- 
expr!!!" We can.no more. 


raatineus for Marmion? Who. a 
for the Scotch Novels, and they. eas 
Who ordered Wordsworth ‘to!gy 
his exquisite Lyrical Ballads, and 
were written ? Their own 

gated these men to-their work. 
created these poets—and they. 
true te their nature. Coc 
have been created, and they: 
to theirs. But it was 
spirit of atheism of an age, te 
a Cockney writing a tragedy.’ 
the mind ceases to believe im 
dence, it can believe in an 

but the pious soul feels 
dream, even in sleep, that a-€ 
had written a successful tragedy, we 
be repugnant to reason ; -¢e 

more successful comedy could; 
imagined, than the utter d 

of Cockaigne and all its ink 

An earthquake, er a shower ofa 
would te too complimentary to 
Cockneys ; but what would 
of a shower of soot from a 

of foul chimneys, and the smelliefg 
fromexpleded pipes? Some 

be made of the idea, 

When Byron published his 
—the Doge—these authors of:swecegs 
ful tragedies, forsooth, and alli 
Cockney cronies of the daily or 
press, declared that his 
no dramatic genius—that he n 
got himself. They had. the 
shewn that it is easy for a mam 
get himself, and yet be no 
genius. But the truth is, that 
mongrel and doggrel drivellers have 
instinctive abhorrence of @ true 
and they all ran cut like so many 
baying at the feet of the Peg 
which Byron rode. One kick, 

for one critic. What 
they know or feel of Manfred, simi 
they never saw Kean in that cham 
ter?—They cannot conceive ad 
acted on the theatre of the Alps, 
storm-clouds for a curtain, 
lamps, and an orchestra of ¢ 
and the eulogists of homely, and fim 
side, and little back-parlour. inet 
what could they imagine of. 
duceable spirit of the spotless:, 
lina, happy in the guardian affeetia 
of her father’s noble friend ?—-Why 
Elliston, ignorant of what ons gem 
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» om 
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Teent, who isinot aycontributor to:our 


Doge he ns ma ream pee sand 


jo6}the chickens: 

ragedian ee eee 

A folly. Sshook sits, belgian! 

ig ableg’ fia great geniusy 
“a3 e; bud Larveriattempied. 

and, the Doge. are not; 

pat al, that small. fry have: 

fea ppear ct techn and iare dried, 

pibik g.80 pany. tadpales ina ditel;: 

A cond B: ron, = Mr Leigh: 
ae much dtamatic 
pawas ounsetves.!;!” He might 

aaiwell chave said,  * Luerétia had 
ag:truch, chastity as' my own he- 
Rimini; or, *“ Sir: Philip 
was about.as tauch of the gen- 
{=: myself !?-, 
Tate, gentle reader, the: hints you 
ter perusing about dramatic ge- 
and: so forth, were jotted down 
asi materials ‘for an introduction 
Rgetiguren Lord-Byron’s new vo-- 
Taabe.: unluckily lor us, and ve 
e,. Mr.-Murray has. 
lidhedivon a: naost | absurd: day | hb 
migth, imdiwe must-go to press with- 
Lordship. » Accordingly, we 
have not taken the trouble of writing a 
regulat introduction to a critique which 
isnotto exist ; but have merely’strung 
a few thoughts together, of which the 
«may make the most he can, 
at thd. same time we are con- 
ots they-are extremely shrewd 
ciouse: ; 
ver, though we have not Lord 
vokume, we. have another in- 
hand; which comforts us, in somé de~ 
erent the ‘disappointment, and 

‘ “we think sore’ extracts 

ay he: , not €qual certainly to 


gs a may be to be found 


451M “>but far above me- 

yy" nloshive of this author 
being a. nah of'talents-and of genius ; 
ieDavid Lyndsay, apd that 


isalbve: know of him; except that he 


“twice sent us some dramatic 
this‘Magazine. ~ 
Wewrite, therefore, now, as indeed 


ithoat- fear or’ fayour > anil 
thisextratts will speak for’ themselves. ' 


Tfwewete rot thie most mcorriptible 
5 wedo ‘not very well ‘know 
“should ‘manage with literary 
oft gen - Theté is scarcely'an 
“of any fiierit, in any depart- 
Vor. X. 


infliehce.oniour judgments: me ee 
a:clever contributor writes '@ bad book. 
we :-telk tim: se-withont | copra: 
not doubting tliat he will wee 
one the! next time! At dirst\we 
office iby your:candour ;:atid i bot 
| neither Mr :Brougham ‘hor Sir Janes’ 
Maitintosls Have:written itithis‘/Magu- 
zing ‘for some-yegrss but they were dl 
rouch accustomed to praise 
in the cE i Réview;« that ‘out 
strict justice; was not’ found~bythem. 
tobe palatdbleso! that ‘they A ond 
now; we believe, almost noe i 
that Work; ard its Mustrious 
tor, the Morning: Chronicle. * ~ 

The. ‘* -Dratnas “of: 'the /Ancient 
World” aré not: arranged im chronolo- 
gical order;“and’ are ‘entitléd;“ ‘The 
Déluge, the Plague of Darkness; the* 
Last Plague,’ Rizpah, ‘Satda 8,: 
the Destiny‘of Cain; the Death 0 Cain, 
and the Neréid’s Lave.” ; 

* Thé Destin ny of Cain,” and“ The: 
Death of Cain,” are} as: it were, ‘two 
parts of one dramatic poem. ‘It opens’ 
with a scene in the connitry at- ‘sun~ 
rise, Where‘ a band of” * arid. 
maidens are assembled to watch’ the 
great liminary, and’ to" hail’ ‘its ap- 
peararice “with: gratulatéry hyxins:— 
While these innocent and’ ha Be~ 


ings dre engaged ih poetical fe 
an alarm is ps ae demerit 
| Yours enters hastily” 


Break off! break off 
Your sacred ceremonies, holy songs;.. — ~ 
Descend this rrountain, for, a stranger 
Pollutes "its holiness !—A giant form 
Of demon: r deth jeeaa its 
With oe pen Sg an with rolling 


Strained ad and istorted, aa hig: lips: with 
foam; { yom ans} oe 

Are cover d, aed his hair. doth standerect, 

Disclosing ony his. brow @, horrid staing: * 

In, iye ae shat. red, sida but) not 90 


His gh dre’ e canes! —Apd : 0 om 
Frauticly doth he toss his mighty arms, 
And strides with giant stp aa 
It is afi"eval angel, or'that fiend." 
Whieh:did beguile oxt niothert 7944 
2d Youth. © : Bly? On'flyT’ 

Far worse’ thamceril arigel he whecdonded » 
Itis the maxderer Cain:!-'The wretch who 

» bears; : AX EE wile 
Blood on. end brow. Away icheds 
‘The.elder-born of Murder, he hath slain, - 
Man !—And his God hath eal him !— 

Fly ! Oh fly! 

4 


jue 








734: 
He hath admitted Death inte our world, 
And his fell arm hath now become the 


Of that grim lord of darkness !—Now he 
comes 

To curse us with his presence, and to 
o0se 


ch 

From our dear hills new victims !—Hence, 
away! 

Hear him not, see him not !—Earth’s 
children, fly 

Th’ abhorred of his mother ;—she who 


shakes 
And groans beneath his tread, th’ unna- 
tural son, 
The horror-strack, the wand’rer !—Hark! 
he comes ! 
His 3 doth bear pollution.—Shun it !— 
ly hale 
- is Cain the Murderer . and be 
ning troop disperse in horror an 
quiaheneations: Cain, whose doom it 
is to wander forever over the earth, 
and to find no rest on its bosom, which 
quakes and shudders as soon as he 
pauses in his flight, breaks forth into 
the following passionate exclamation : 
*¢ Lonely and sad, one victim. I will on, 
Pursue, destroy ;—I will walk o’er this 


? 
And leave the track of footsteps dyed in 
blood ; 


I will sweep off all living from her face, 
And be but one !—alone! Azura shunn’d 


me, 
Fled from my horror-breathing sight, and 
sought 
The bosom of her father.—What is there 
Now left of hope for me, not peace!—Ha, 
power! 
What if I spare these gaudy sons of joy, 
Who sing away their lives in gentle shades, 
ww their master !—Yes, dominion 


Blot out remembrance, and softer thoughts 

Be banish’d by its powers. Hope and love 

Died with the murder’d Abel !—Rage and 
strength 

Live with the wanderer Cain. Come, ab- 
jects, come ! 

Wretches, return! provoke me not to tear 

Your fear-bound bodies from the dreary 
caves 

Where ye' lie crouching! Trust not my 
fierce hands ; 


They that spared not a brother, will not 
To Soh youl dainty forms against the 
rocks, 


Spoiling the symmetry of those light limbs, 

And leaving them a bleeding lump of clay, 

Like his who—horrible remembrance, die ! 

Let me a moment rest—one moment stay 

In these soft groves untortur’d !—Hark ! 
the roar 

Of the denying thunder, and the earth 
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Shakes, while I pause upon her bresgtieas: 
On! on! 
Not here my place of refuge !”” 


The next scene opens on the past. 
and the time is evening ; so that the 
imagination has to feel that Cain had 
all day long been driven onwards jn 
his frantic career, and from an inland 
region had reached the sea. Jared, 
a Patriarch, and his sons and da 
ters, have just finished their day’s 
bour, and are about to retire to the 
well-earned banquet of the night, whén 
the murderer appears, and con 
the bloody sign that flames upon hig 
brow, he entreats permission to rest 
a while in these fields of peace. 


“ Cain. I am Cain, 
The first-born of mankind, the elder son 
Of this world’s children,—the second man 
Who breath’d the air of earth. 

Jared, Great father, stay! 
Our homes, our herds, our riches, are thine 


own, 
Live but among thy children,—from thy 


face 
Throw down thy shaggy mantle, and per 
mit 
Our eyes to gaze upon the hallowed brow 
Of fair earth’s elder-born ! 

Cain. My brow !—Thou shalt! 
Tis net permitted that I should conceal 
My features longer. I must tell thee, too, 
Why thus—but wherefore dost thou groan, 


or ere 
My face is to thee known ? 
Jared. Son of the world, 


No sound escaped my lips, nor did I Hear 
Aught from another’s. 
Cain. No !—Again !—It comes 
Up from the earth,—it is my brother's 
blood 
Groaning from depths immeasurable !— 
Still 


Crying aloud, as once before it cried 
Unto the stern avenger,—and the earth 
Heaveth again beneath me. Shall I on? 
Not here my place of rest ;—I will not!— 


No, 

I will not heed these signs.—W hat should 
I fear 

Even from their utmost vengeance ?— 
Power divine 

Hath chain’d their devastating strength to 


me, 
And bade all danger shun me. Earth may 


gape, 

But dare not swallow !—Lightnings fierce 
may pla 

Aone my brows, but harmlessly, they 


ow 

The mark, and dare not strike !—I will 
defy them, ; 

And rest here,—even here. Now, wotider- 
ing man, 
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‘Look on the face which thou hast pray'd to 


see,— 
It is the brow of Cain ! 

Enos. Oh, father, fly ! 
Linger not near that man of horrors !—Go, 
Horrible stranger, from our peaceful land ; 
Thou art accursed ; neyer face like thine 
Belong’d to Nature’s children. Father, 

fly ! 
Some fiend abuses thee ! 

Cain. Thou wretched thing, 
Rouse not my sleeping wrath. Begone! 

e! 


Another moment, and thy sunny locks 
Shall circle round thy neck in closer folds, 
Grip’d by this desperate hand! Avoid 


me 
I would not mar thy beauty ! 
Jared. Enos, shun 


This man of wrath ; thou hast most justly 
wn 


dra 
- His anger on thy head; for though I feel 


Strange horror as I look upon his eye, 

Yet, till I hear his tale, suspicion base, 

Nor yet ungracious comment, shall pollute 

My heart, nor stain my lip. Retire all, 

And leave me with the stranger.—Now 
then, son 

Of the progenitor, into my breast 

Pour forth thy tale of grief!” 


Cain then gives a long and some- 
what heavy narration of all the feel- 
ings, and their causes, that at last led 
him to the murder of Abel. Mr Lynd- 
say is not so powerful here as he might 
have been, which we regret, as the 
subject was a fine one; and failure 
here awoke a suspicion in us that he 
was not equal to situations of high and 


terrible passion; but in some other 


which we shall quote, he re- 
ms himself nobly. 

Jared, at the conclusion of Cain’s 
confession, commands the wanderer to 
leave these happy vales; and Cain’s 
fury being souk by the Patriarch’s 
cruelty, he leaps upon him, and is in 
the act of rending him to death, when 
Azura, his long-lost wife, who he 
thought had forsaken him, but who 
has been following, in love and sorrow, 
his haunted flight, rushes on between 
them, and calms the tempest of her 
husband’s miserable soul. Jared alarms 
the country ; and Cain, who knows 
that he bears a charmed life, espies a 
huge tree floating on the sea, and ta- 

Azura in his arms, commits him- 

to the waves. The conclusion of 

the first part of the poem, or the 
* Destiny of Cain,” is, p ewer border- 


On extravagance, not without su- 
bimmity, r 
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7 yee ges mhaaede But what 
is that 
Which darkly moveth on the water’s edge ? 


‘ More foes !—Look, dear Azura, for mine 


eyes 
Are dried by the stern spirit which hath 
fill’d 
Them, and my burning soul ! 


Azura. It is a tree 
Fell’d down, and floating; the returning 
wave 
Hath raised it from its bed, and now it 
moves 
Proudly on its broad surface. 
Cain. That shall be 
Our hope of rest;—on earth we are ac- 
cursed ; 


Those waters then shall bear us to an earth 

Unsullied by the hated breath of man !— 

See’st thou that land, round which these 
waters roll ? 

Weshall find refuge there ! This tree shall 
bear 


The wanderer to his rest ! 

Azura. The sea! Oh heaven ! 
The fierce devourer of all things. —Sure 
Thou knowest nothing on her surface 

stays.— 
E’en on our own Euphrates thou hast seen 
The flocks sink to the dark, where human 


eye , 
Could not behold their fall. But the broad 


sea ! 
Oh go not, husband. Man is far less wild 
Than yon devouring wave ! 

Cain. Wilt thou forsake 
Thy husband, for he goes ? The elements 
Have been commended all to harm me not. 
The sea is one of them, and he will curse 
My soul by his obedience. He will spare 
My God-protected life, and aid my will ! 
Seat of the storm, throne of the tempest 


wild, 
I love thee; for, of all of nature’s works, 
Thou, thou alone, in thy stern angry mood, 
Dost hold alliance-with my tossed soul ! 
Hark ! thunder ! and the earth doth rock ! 


It is ‘ 
The signal for my flight! and see, where 


comes 
The band of the blood-hunters. Spring, 

Azura! 
Trust to the seas for safety !—So! gone, 

gone ! 
Reptiles, it is not yours to bind the arms 
Of the death girt, the arrow of his might ! 
Hence to your homes! the elements obey 
My will, and bid me laugh, to bitter scorn, 
Your baby hope of vengeance! Not to man 
Belongs the destiny of Cain ! nor shall 
The feeble stroke of human justice reach 
The brow of the God condemn’d ! 

Jared. Oh, prodigy ! 

The waters bear them onward to the shore 
Unpeopled, or by Angels ! On they go ! 
In all his giant majesty of sin, ; 
He sits the crowned demon, on his breast 
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Pale terror taking refuge. Lightnings play 
Around his terrible head, and his wild locks 
Wave in defiance, and his garments are 
Unwet by the wild waters, though they roar 
And foam above, around him! Yes, he is 
Sacred to God's own wrath. To him alone 
Belongs his fearful destiny !—Behold 
A cloud, dark as his locks, descends to 
meet 
The rising wave, and both now curtain him 
From our astonish’d sight! It is the will 
Of Heaven we watch no longer, nor attempt 
To look into the mysteries of God ! Now, 
hence, 
The murderer is gone.—QOh, may he ne’er 
Again pollute our land ! 


Roll, oceans, roll ! 
Part us for ever from the bloody eye, 
Which seal’d the heavy curse of destiny, 
And pour’d the night of Death upon the 
soul ; 
Yea, mountains high between us and the 


foe, 
Who first hath made th’ ensanguin’d 
fountain flow, 
Roll, oceans, roll! 


Roll, oceans, roll ! 
Bear to some desolate and distant shore, 
‘The man who feels humanity no more. 
“Who bears the linked demon with his 
soul ! 
Yea, wide between us and that distant 
land. 
Which yields its stores unto that spotted 
hand, 
Roll, oceans, roll !’’ 


The Death of Cain opens with a 
picture of the murderer sitting alone 
in ghastly horror by the corpse of 
Azura. God has stricken down his 
only comfort, and the sullen and hope- 
less wretch thus yents his complaints 
and curses : 

*¢ The Avenger saw 

I had a gleam of peace ; the light by which 
It was reveal’d was my Azura’s life. 

He quench’d that light, and plunged my 

wd soul 
Deep into utter darkness! She is gone ! 
She, whose unchanging love still stepp’d 
between 
Me and the goad of vengeance. She, 


whose soul, 


beer clung to mine ; whose wound- 
bang follow’d mine, through all the 
pa 


Of danger and distraction,—she is dead ! 

Wrapp’d in the sleep of Abel, she reclines 
Silent and cold before me. For her sake, 
When first I saw the shadowy hand up- 


raised, 
To beckon her away, I wept and pray’d ! 
I might have epived ‘numaility, and now 
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I = and pray no longer. Thou shag. 
one ot 

Thy bitterest vengeance. Now, 1 ming - 
def 


Thy lifted arm. Again, so heavily, 
Avenger, can it fall?” ‘ 
During this soliloquy, his son, Trad, 
wearied of his father’s ferocious tyrans 
ny, steals upon him, and flings a jave. 
lin at his heart. Cain starts up; and 
a fearful colloquy of recrimination en» 
sues between the wanderer and hig 
murderous son. Irad curses him away 
from the city ; and while Cain’s sou} 
is black with hellish rage, Azazel, one 
of the fallen angels, rises up before 
him, to tempt him to deliver up hig 
soul to hell by promise of power over 
the elements. There is much poetry in 
thisscene, but also much exaggeration; 
and Azazel is by far too wordy an ora« 
tor for an angel ; he occasionally re. 
thinds us of Dr Hall of Leicester, and 
now and then of Dr Chalmers. A few 
strong touches would have produced 
more effect on Cain than all that pom 
ous and elaborate declamation. Cain 
resists the tempter, and rushes out, 
exclaiming, 
* Cain. How his words 
Pour overwhelming on my sinking soul, - 
Like cataracts ‘grown mad!—I will not 
hear ! 

While reason yet is left ne, let me fly ! 

I know not, reck not whither; but I go 

To 7 this demon’s goadings !_—What 
i 

Sink at the last ! I have no hope, and may 

Fall by the chace exhausted. Demon? 
Fiend ! 

Spare thy unhallow’d triumph !—Smile 
not yet; 

The race is still to win !—Oh that thou 
wert " 

But for one moment mortal, that I could 

Gripe thee close, breast to breast, and thy. 
broad limbs 

Rend in the desperate conflict. I will try 

My earthly force against thee, for I deem 

Thy heaven-scarr’d form is palpable, and 
thus 

I tear thee in my vengeance. Ha! the 
brow 

Of Abel, smear’d with blood !—Oh face 
of death ! 

I dare not touch thy form! Oh, mockery 

Of madness !—Murderer, fly !—Look not 


again 
Upon that ghastly sight! Now, chase of 
hell 


e 
Thy wild flight is begun. [Rushes out. 
zazel. ‘o close in death 


Distracted and despairing.” 
The scene changes, and we behold 
Seth, the chosen son of Adam, and 
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family of the created man, 


their own beautiful mountain. Divine 
music is heard in heaven, and Seth ex- 
daims, , 

~~ Seth. On my soul it falls ; 


It is the song of angels which we hear, 
Mingled with motion’s harmonies,—they 


e 

aud vet Creator, and so near to heaven 

This mountain’s height, that the sweet 
strains come down 

To charm our mortal ears, and tell fall’n 


man 
What happiness awaits him. Once before 
The father heard that sound, it was when 
fell 
Into his early grave the virtuous slain ; 
And then he deem’d the stars of heaven 
sun 
His welcome to their glories. I, nor hope, 
Nor fear, such is this hour, the cause, that 
swells 
To melody the air,—the will of Heaven, 
Howe’er it fail, be done !” 


Cain very poetically replies, and 
Seth says, 


: * But let us on, for, see 
Where slowly comes the Father, the great 


son 
Of God himself, the holiest of our clay ; 
For, unbegotten in the dark gross bond 
Of sad mortality, he sprung to life, 
Fashion’d and form’d by an Almighty 
hand,— 
His soul breath’d from th’ Eternal’s own, 
a part 
Of his transcendant spirit. Bow ye down, 
My sons, to earth, the image of your God, 
His own reflected likeness, steps among ye, 
The heaven-born child of earth, bow lowly 
down, 
In him respect his Master!” _ 

Adam appears, and the sire of man- 
kind expresses himself in the same or- 
nate style with his son Seth. But we 
think that what follows is eminently 
beautiful. 


“ Seth. Through the gloom, 
O father, look, there shines a wond’rous 
Tight, 

As if a band of suns above that spot 

Did shed their radiance down :—from hea- 
‘ven or earth 

Gleameth that light ? 

Adam. It is the wall of flame, 
The fiery circle which doth circumscribe 
The hallow’d Garden, from whose sacred 

mould . 
I took my frame,—it is the will of Heaven 
That holy earth should still be consecrate 
To that sole purpose, nor e’er be profaned 
To other uses. When from out its bounds 
He tq us weeping, round its airs he 
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A girdle of the brightest fires of héaven, ~ 

To keep all evil thing from‘its pure gales ; 

And this will last until its withering heat 

Shall blast its richness,-and deface its 
charms. 

Oft have I'mark’dit, in the heavy night; 

With tearful eye, with more than usyal 
glow 

Light’ning up all the air, and then I 
deem’d 


Some cursed spirit near its sacred bounds 
With unbless’d feet, and evil longing eye, 
Was wandering. Such think I now the 


cause 
Of yonder splendid light. ; 
Seth. Methought I heard 
Mingling with the loud wind a human 
groan. 
Again---hark !---Sure it is the voice of 
pain ! 
And see where comes Mahalaleel ; the 
storm 


Hath pal’d his glowing cheek, and dimm’d 
the light 

Of his young joyous eye. May nought 

‘ but fear 


Have wrought upon thee thus ! Unharm’d 
thou com’st 
From the death-dealing tempest ! 
Mahalaleel. Not the storm, 
Though terrible it be, could shake me thus, 
But that which rideth on it. ‘There is one 
Wrapp’d in wild horror, who should ra- 
ther seem 
Its sport and victim than its governor, 
For his unearthly shrieks are loud and 
shrill, 
And speak of pain, not triumph. I did 
mark 
How in his frenzy he did rend the locks 
From his distracted head, and on the earth 
Roll’d in delirious agony. 
Seth. Oh, sire 
Of men, shall we descend the steep, and 


heal 
The wounds of the grief-bruised ? It may 
be 
Some wretched mortal, who, by sin op- 
press’d, 
Needeth our help and comfort. 
Adam. Thy soft voice 
Would yield it best, thou mild appointed, 
but 
We will assist thee in the task, for be 


The sufferer what he may, from me he 


springs, 
And still must.claim my pity.” 

It is Cain; and Adam, Seth, and 
the others, descend to the foot of the 
mountain, to know what wretched be- 
ing wanders through the thunderin 
and stormy solitude. Before they rea 
him, Cain thus speaks ; but we quote 
with pleasure great part of the inter- 
view, which is admirably done. 

© Cain. So ! there comes 
Nor help nor pity to me. I am driven 
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Before despair, as was the rebel chief, 
ae wide scattering thunder ! Soft. 
am 

Alone! - see him not, though, through the 
night, 

Close in pursuit, I saw his glaring eyes, 

Gleaming with fires of the nether world, 

Lighting him to the chace !—Here will I 
breathe 


A moment ;—but, where am I ? Driven on 
Thus madly, nought I knew of the drear 
th 


pa 
My goaded step was seeking. Let me look 
Abroad upon these objects. My strain’d 


eyes 

Are dim,—orI am mad,—or doth the fiend 

Present illusions to my tortured sense, 

To wound me with new mockeries ?—If 
Iam 

Myself, and this be no delusion, then 

My wretched flight hath borne me to the 
spot 

Ishould haveshunn’d forever. Oh, I know 

7 ont tree, and those cloud soaring 

S, 

And---God of vengeance, hast thou drawn 
me here, 

To make my doom more bitter, to assist 

The malice of the fiend ?---It is,---it is, 

The crimson spot of earth, the wither’d 
bound, 

Where first into her sick’ning breast was 

ur’d 
The draught of her son’s blood. It is the 


spot, 

Where these fell hands griped his implo- 
ring throat, 

And smote upon his brain! He riseth !--- 


see, 
Up from the earth he comes, a blacken’d 


- Corse, 
To drag me to his grave,---to bid me share 
His deep and bloody bed !---Oh, agony, --- 
We sink !---together, ---down,---down,--- 
deeper yet,--- 
The earth is closing o’er me. 
SETH and MAHALALEEL enter. 
Mahalaleel. See, my father, 
Where, on the earth, unto the tempest’s 


wrath, 
Insensible the wretch extended lies. 
Wounded he is, and speechless, let us raise 
His head from that sad pillow. 
Seth. Sorrowing man, 
Look up. Thy wounded head reclines 
upon 
A pitying bosom, open to the light 
this world’s kindliness, thy sleeping 


sense, 

That o’er its darkness soft compassion ma’ 

Throw her sun-tinted hues. : 
Mahalaleel. Thy gentle tones 

Have back recall’dthe scatter’d senses. See, 

He looks upon us. Father, can this be 

One of sweet Nature’s sons? My trem- 
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Cain. Methought I heard 
The voices of my youth; and that I “q 
The forms of early days, the mountain} 

id 


side, 

And the young family of earth, the pride, 

And joy of their Creator. "T'wasadream|,.. 

Or am I dead, and, expiation done, 

Have waken'd to new life ?--.He was with 
me 

But now, and I am still upon the spot, _, 

Where he did grasp me with the might of 
Death, 

And plunged with me in darkness, Soft, 
I am 

Still in the world of living things, as yet. 

Not blotted from its face ;—but who ate 
these ? 

And who is he that cometh, terrible 

In his majestic calmness ? I behold 

Not the grieved father, but the accuser stem 

Of my remember’d crime ! O, mountain, 
fall ! 


Open, O earth; and, ocean, pour thy 
waves, 
And hide me from his glance ! 
ADAM enters. 
Adam. Yea, let me hope 
I gaze upon a vision,---that the breath 
Of the blasphemer doth not file the air, 
So near the courts of Eden ; that the foot 
Of the manslayer doth not press the soil 
Red with his victim’s gore. Oh, righteous 
Heaven, 
Before thee I have sinn’d ; I would not then 
Curse the destroyer, but, I pray thee, send 
Him back unto his land, ere other sons 
Glut his revengeful malice. 
Cain. Misery 
Is humble ! Father of mankind, behold 
The wretched, prostrate Cain. The earth, 
abhorr’d ; 
The horror-struck---the wand’ rer---demon- 
scourged ; 
Of God and man abandon’d. I have wom 
Long on this aching brow the burning geal 
Of the Creator’s vengeancee Now, I come 
Unto my father’s hand, to raze the stamp, 
And take the malediction from my soul. 
Start not, Oh brethren! hither not my will, 
But the Eternal’s, bore me ; for I knew 
Nought of the path o’er which my frengied 
speed 
Drove furiously along. O Father, chief 
Of the earth’s thousands, ’neath thy holy 
rule, 
Within these sacred valleys, let my head 
Lie down in peace! I ask a tranquil spot 
Where I may die. I would not live among 
Mine own all sinful race, whose hands ate 
arm’d 
Against their father’s life, who struck the 
head 
To God’s own wrath devoted.” 


The conversation between Adam 
and Cain becomes, after this, very 
and unexpressive—i 
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, Come, God of justice---God of mercy, now 
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give the conclusion of the 


ieemingly unnatural; so we pass if Oran Rese Ss Oy sight, O Lord, come 
over, ane 


wn, 
Burn, and consume the victim. 
. Cain, after a long life of agony and [Darkness, thunders, and lightnings. 
guilt, lies stretched at last on the very 5° Brother—Can— 
ave of the murdered Abel; his fa- Cae these horrors spare aria 
- , - y Mm. Sullen shades 
is beside him, and God is thun- Of darkness veil the earth ; thou righteous 
dering in the sky. The situation is Heaven, 
grandly, and sublimely, and terribly From thy avenging bolt the sufferer 
imagined ; and though the execution is Guard in thy mercy,—thou most awful 
y equal to the design, it certain- night, 
exhibits Mr Lyndsay’s power in the That circleth thus our world, and blotteth 
most favourablelight, and justifies fully out — P 
all: that we have now ventured to say The glories of the day! Th’ unhappy— 


9% , where ! 

<r" P ; M . I hear no more the anguish of his cries, 
ye — ogee The thunderbolt hath still’d them. Mercy, 

Js now my place of rest, for never more Heaven, 


Shall I forsake that home. This is the bed Have mercy on the fallen. —-~ the da 

Where I shall sleep for ever. Hark! there pyeaketh hod the darkness. poy = px 

‘ is ° 

4 voice which whi to my soul, and a born, where art thou? Gone,--- 
cries, , 

‘Thy wanderings are past, here lie thee — a Sghicee o' teapot jn cng 
down pre rt g He came in misery into the world, 

For thy last expiation.” God, I pray thee, In darkness hath departed. Lo! a heap 

Let not this be a mockery, for thou see’st O¢ smoking ashes, on the mouldering bones 


How all reject me. Itis thy decree, Of the first sleeper lies ; it is the last 
And now I murmur not ; but, if thy will ge year Biche 4 
Summon me not, I shall devoted stand re ee ge of the ‘slayer’; the grieved 
Alone again, the outcast of the earth, Refuseth him a grave, the fiery doom 


The ome of all her sons. My strength yevours the murderer, he is entomb’d 
And the dark fiend that doth beset my soul BY ‘Pat which hath consumed him; he 
Whispers me of despair. Oh, help me, gin J to his God, and sacredly 

God ! The wrath-devoted dies. May we to dust 
The spurn’d of all, I turn me back to thee! Commit those ashes? Ne! the Winds ef 


Give me not up to hell. My punishment Sesten 

Hath mighty been, and migl:tily I have 5 : : 

Borne the severe decree. My bloody hands, -_ a of the Abnighty tin Oye 

Now purified by suff’ring, I upraise . ene 

‘From that deep bed where the slain victim on place, and scatters them 
lies _ he 

Unto thine eye,---avert it not, O God ! o— peg ms rise,—no more a heap of 

The red stain is effaced! Oh, lookdown, pit mingled with creation. «Ale tk 

Look down with mercy on me ;---if my water, < e " 
pangs : ” 

Have been an expiation,---if my soul We er "sivon copious eosin’ 


‘Be scourged not as my body, but may rest, f : 4 
Ps : rom this poem, that our readers might 
Pe Se eam, yee, Ae SaaS have before them enough of Mr Lynd- 


breast, — ? ; F 
Ther call me from this earth,---arm thy 8#Y to decide on his merits. We do not 


right hand fear to say, that he is a poet with much 
With thy tremendous bolt, and strike me feeling and no little imagination. His 
dead ! chief fault is a dim and misty splen- 
Come, vivid lightning, spare no more this dour indiscriminately flung over allhis 
head, ; conceptions, by which the very eye of 

But crumble it to cinders, and upon the mind is dazzled, and from which 
Thy ae of glory, bear my mounting jt would fain seek relief. There is no 
' $ . <5 simplicity ; for soft, tender, and care- 

Te cali pardon at th’ Almighty’s pone Mav es at once awaken the heart ; 
ry and nothing like delineation of cha- 


Accept the sacrifice I place upon racter ;—neither is there much curious 


This grave become thine altar ; thou didst or profound knowledge of passion ; and 
spurn the poet is sometimes weakest when 


The first I offer’d, let this one, this last, he ought to be most strong. But Mr 
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Lyndsay conceives situations very fine- 
ly and originally ; his diction is often 
magnificent, and his imagery striking 
and appropriate ; he seems to write in 
a sort of tumult and hurry of young 
delight, and therefore is often insensi- 
ble to the monotony and even dulness 
of long passages, which sorely try the 
reader in a calm and composed peru- 
sal ; he pitches his.tone too high, and 
walks too much on stilts ; his bad pas- 
sages, accordingly, are extravagant, 
bombastical, oat oe to be read at all ; 
but when the situation of his person- 
ages is pathetic or sublime, Mr Lynd- 
say is often most effective; and we 
have no doubt that we have quoted 
enough to prove, that if a young wri- 
ter, which can scarcely be doubted, 
high hopes may be justly formed of 
him who, in a first attempt, has pro- 
duced so much poetry true to nature, 
and belonging to the highest province 
of imagination. 

Prefixed to this volume, we find the 
following Advertisement :— 


‘¢ It may be necessary for me to say 
something respecting the singular coinci- 


. dence of my having chosen the same sub- 


jects as Lord Byron for two of my Dramas. 
I entreat permission to assert, and credit 
when I do assert, that it is entirely acci- 
dental : that my Dramas were written long 
before Lord Byron’s were announced,— 
before I could have had any idea that his 
brilliant pen was engaged upon the Drama 
at all. The inferiority of the execution of 
mine may perhaps lead me to regret that I 
have selected the same subjects, otherwise 
I never can lament. any coincidence with 
the admired Author of Manfred and Childe 
Harolde.” 


The coincidence certainly is very 
singular ; and the overpowering influ- 
ence of Byron’s name may prevent full 
justice being done toMr Lyndsay. But 
we are greatly mistaken if his Lord- 
ship himself wil] not admire many 
things in these first productions of a 
youthful muse, at once modest and 
ambitious. Our extracts have been 
wholly from one Drama—not because 
we think it absolutely the best, but 
that the public might judge of the 
force of the poet’s mind in its conti- 
nuous flow. The conception of the 
state of Cain is beyond doubt very ter- 
rible and poetical, and has occupied 
the writer’s mind almost to the exclu- 
sion of all other permanent thoughts 
or feelings. But perhaps readers, ac- 
cording to their peculiar tastes, will 
prefer some of the other pieces. The 
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Deluge is conceived in a very awful 
mood of the imagination ;—vast 
dark images of horror and crime, dike 
the shadows and the gloom of storms, 
move around the scene, and su 
associations of terror, far more thrilli 
than the most distinct portraiture of 
individual character. ‘he Plagne of 
Darkness, and the Last Plague, have 
already adorned our pages. Rizpah, 
as a delineation of the craze of grief, 
is full of strong and affecting touches 
of pathos. The description of the 
silent spirit of Saul hovering round 
the bodies of his sacrificed children, 
cannot be thought on without painful 
sentiments of sympathy and sorrow, 

In Sardanapalus, the author will 
again be brought into comparison with 
Byron. In his conception of the situ. 
ation, we doubt if the noble poet-will 
be found to have surpassed him. In the 
appropriate expression of passion, Mr 
Lyndsay is not so successful, tho 
here and there he darts gleams of 
intensest feeling, and at times puts 
such energy into the kindled heroism 
of Sardanapalus, that his soul appears 
sparkling and glowing beneath. the 
falling ot his fortunes like the thun« 
derbolts under the hammers of the 
Cyclops. 

But Sardanapalus is here a full 
formed hero,—already he has been the 
Hector of battles, and the young 
voluptuary is almost forgotten in the 
stern and gallant soldier. The ine 
terest is in consequence weakened 
—we can anticipate from the first, 
that he will perish gloriously ; and he 
is introduced to us as claiming and 
meriting our sympathy. 

What a triumph of dramatic art it 
would have been to have shewn him 
in his state of abasement, and to have 
exhibited the first stirrings of his la 
tent energy, gradually developing all 
his powers, till the whole splendour 
and pride of his nature had burst out 
into that conflagration of spirit, with 
which he at once met and avenged his 
doom. We know not, indeed, in the 
whole range of human passion, any 
incident so calculated to produce the 
noblest stage-effect, than the moment 
when Sardanapalus, awakened to the 
danger and greatness of his situation, 
roused himself, and bade 


*‘ The weak wanton Cupid 
———Unloose his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew drop from the lion’s mane, 
Be shook to air.”’ 
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_ @APTAIN COCHRANE, AND THE NORTH-EAST CAPE OF ASIA. 


jwa late number of the Quarterly Re- 
view; we were informed that Henry 
Dundas Cochrane, a commander in the 
British Navy, had set out from St Pe- 
tersburgh, under theauspicesof the Im- 
perial Government, to proceed through 
the interior of Russia to the East of 
Asia, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the “ North East Cape” was 
really 4 Cape, or part of a continuous 
peck of land, by many supposed to 
unite the two Continents of Asia and 
America. All this we knew, as well 
as the journal in question ; and being 
aware of the sources from which the 
Reviewer was accustomed to draw his 
information on al) matters connected 
with Russian discoveries, weshould ne- 
verhave expected any thingin the shape 
of a hoax. The “ respectable corres- 
nt,” however, succeeded in ma- 

ing the Quarterly believe that Cap- 
tain Cochrane was to perform his jour- 
ney (only 11,000 miles,) on foot! Yes, 
gentle readers, on foot ! and the worthy 
Reviewer, in the simplicity of his heart, 
announces it to the world, aud is be- 
lieved by all but the readers of our 
journal, who, as we formerly announ- 
ced, are, fortunately for themselves, 
somewhere under 9-10ths of the read- 
ing population of these realms. This 
threw such an air of doubt and ridi- 
cule over the whole matter, that we 
really began to think the Quarterly 
had condescended to be facetious with 
hisreaders, or in plain terms, was trot- 
ting them. However, we should not 
have thought more of it, but that we 
were personally and intimately ac- 
quainted with Captain Cochrane, ad- 
mired his spirit of enterprize, and wish- 
edto rescue his cliaracter from a charge 
of Quixotism ; we therefore resolved 
tomake proper inquiry, availing our- 
selves of that extreme facility we en- 
joy, through the popularity of our 


journal, for acquiring information on’ 


every subject of interest, foreign ot 
domestic. Indeed, our readers must 
have perceived of late, that, like the 
Quarterly Review, and the Steward in 
the. play of the ‘* Stranger,”—“ we 
have our correspondents in the princi- 
pal.cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America,” although, hitherto, on ac- 
count of our greater modesty (the 
accompaniment of true desert, ) 
we have not chosen like them to say so. 
The following may be regarded as a 
short, but authentic account of Cap- 
tain Cochrane’s proceedings : 
Vou, X. 
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On the 6th of May, 1820, he ads 
dressed the Russian Government on 
the subject of his intended journey; 
stating that he wished to travel in 
eastern parts of the Empire ;—his at- 
tempt to be considered as that of ait 
individual unauthorised by his own 
Government, and requesting, 

Ist; Not to be molested on his jour- 
ney. a 
2d, Assistance and protection if re- 
quired, and general facilities to be af- 


3d, Permission to join the Russian 
Polar Expedition if he should fall in 
with it, and to aceompany it as far as 
he might be inclined. 

The Russian Government having; 
in the handsomest manner, granted 
him all he asked, the traveller immeé- 
diately set out, making the best of his 
way to the Ouralian mountains, which 
our readers will be pleased: to cross 
along with him, and accompany him to 
Tobolsk the capital of Siberia. 

In order more easily to follow him 
in his route from thetice, we request 
the reader to sit down with a map of 
Asia before him, (Arrowsmith’s, pub- 
lished in 1818, for instance,) and the 
Magazine in. his left hand. 

Instead of keeping the high road to 
Irkutzk, along the Irtysh as far as 
Tara, Captain C. struck off soon dftet 
leaving Tobolsk, and making the string 
of the bow, reached Omsk, where he 
again fell in with the river. From 
thence he ascended the line of the Ir- 
tysh for 2000 versts, passing to the 
westward of lake Tchany ; and skirt- 
ing the famous country of Gog and 
Magog, arrived at Narym, a little vil- 
lage and rivulet forming at this point 
the line of demarkation between the 
empires of Russia and China. Captain 
C. describes the country around Na- 
rym as being of the most romantic 
beauty, and equal, in his opinion, to 
Switzerland. He particularly mentions 
the situation of the Fortress Bouchtar- 
minskoi, as of uncommon grandeur. 
Here he embarked, and dropping down 
the rapid Irtysh to the town of Ubinsk, 
proceeded to view the mines of Jzma- 
ova and the works of Barnahoole, with 
which he was much gratified. At this 
place he met with his Excellency the 
Governor General varie from 
whom he experienced the most friend. 


ly reception. Leaving Barnahoole, he 

rejoined the high road to Irkutzk at 

Tomsk, along which he held till he 
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reached the Baikal (in perfect health) 
on the 123d day after leaving St Peters- 
burgh ; having traversed 8000 versts 
of country. This was at the rate of 
about 43 miles a-day, which the Quar- 
terly must allow somewhat to exceed 
po bya hitherto recorded in the an- 
of pedestrianism. 

At first, it was Captain Cochrane’s 
intention to have wintered at Irkutzk, 
but he saw reason to change his mind, 
and embarking on the Lena on the 
14th of September, he reached Ju- 
kudzk on the 16th of October. Here 
he found 16 degrees of frost by Réau- 
meur, which obliged him to exchange 
the nankeen jacket he had hitherto 
worn for a warmer covering. Quitting 
Jakutzk on the 30th of October, he 
held north-eastward, till on the 30th of 
December, he reached Nijnei Kolyma, 
in long. 164, where he met the Rus- 
sian Expedition proceeding to the Pole. 
The frost now ranged from 35 to 42 of 
Réaumeur. During this journey Cap- 
tain C. travelled upwards of 400 miles 
without meeting a human being. 

Leaving Nijnei Kolyma, (or Kovy- 
ma, as it is written in some of the 
maps, ) Captain C. proceeded to ‘Ichut- 
ski fair, where he gained much sa- 
tisfactory geographical information re- 
specting the north-east of Asia. He 
ascertained the existence of the N. E. 
Cape. “ All doubts,” he says, “ being 
now solved, not by calculation, but 
ocular demonstration. Its latitude and 
longitude are well ascertained, and its 
mineralogical specimens are now by 
me.” 

Having returned from Kolyma, he 
set out for the town of Ochotzk, situ- 
ated on the sea of that name, where he 
arrived, after a most laborious journey 
of 75 days. In his last letter, which 
is dated from Otchozk, he mentions 
his intention of setting out in a few 
days for Kamchatka, traversing that 
peninsula from south to north, till he 
reach Ijigink ; from whence, he says, 
he will return to Europe through Asia 
by a different route from that he came. 
He adds, that he will not go to Ame- 
rica, “as it is quite unnecessary.” He 
expects to be in St Petersburgh in the 
fall of next year. 

So far as yet appears, Capt. Coch- 
rane seems to have acquitted himself 
well, and deserves to have his name 
placed on the list of those of his coun- 
trymen who have contributed to the 
stock of geographical science. As for 
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ourselves, we never entertained ay 
doubt of the termination of Asia at 
Cape North-East. Many have doubt. 
ed however, even Russians ; and it js 
gratifying to think that the doubt is 
now solved, and by one of that coun. 
try which has done, and is doing, s% 
much for the advancement of geogra. 
phical knowledge. 

From what we have learnt, the re. 
mote countries through which Captain 
Cochrane has passed are highly inte. 
resting in a geological point of view; 
but we are not aware how far his edy- 
cation has fitted him for observation 
in this department of science. It is 
certain, however, that he acquired a 
extensive and valuable collection of 
specimens during his stay at Irkutsk; 
and it is confidently reported at St Pe. 
tersburgh, that he intends makinga 
magnificent present of minerals to 
Museum of the University of Edin. 
burgh. 

Captain Cochrane expresses himself 
most gratefully towards the Russian 
government for the truly liberal man- 
ner in which he has been treated. 
Everywhere the authorities vied with 
each other in shewing him attention. 
This is as it should be, and we feel 
— in making it universally 

nown. 

Captain C.’s personal habits must 
have contributed not a little to lessen 
the irksomeness of a journey necessa- 
rily attended with many and severe 
hardships. Wherever he went, heseems 
easily to have accommodated himself 
to the habits of the people, however 
rude and disgusting. With the Kal. 
macks, he eat horse-flesh, elks, and 
wolves ; and with the 7'chutski he found 
as little difficulty in pasturing upon 
bears, rein-deer, and raw frozen fish} 
the iast of which, indeed, he calls 
great delicacy! Few of our scientific 
men could stomach these cates. The 
stoutest hearted of them are too dld, 
or (fortunately for themselves, if not 
for science, ) ‘ have other fish to ye 
There is no saying, however, W 


may happen. If Professor Jameson. 


could meet with a pupil of bodily 
strength, and zeal for the advancement 


of science equal to his own, the young 
man might possibly (after four geole- 
gical campaigns with the Professor m 
Lord Reay’s country,) be found qua 
lified for discharging the duty of @ 
scientific missionary, even at Tchut® 
koy Noss. B. 
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Enter Rumowr, painted full of Tongues. 
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Rum. Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks ? 
1, from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth : 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride ; 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 
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Tue great Alarm of the year 1821 
having subsided, and the national 
tranquillity being in some measure re- 
stored, we find it to be an imperious 
duty to publish a short Statement of 
Facts. A sincere regard for our own 
character, and forthe peace of the coun- 
try, alike impel us to the course we are 
now going to pursue. These are the two 
objects that have ever been nearest to 
our heart ; and after the late unhappy 
agitations, we feel that, in our hands, 
they are both safer than ever. Indeed 
the most delightful reward which a 
patriot can receive for his public ser- 
vices, next to the approbation of his 
own conscience, is that of his country. 


Rich in both, loaded with years and: 


honours, we can have little more to 
hope for on this side of the grave. But 
that posterity may know the facts, 
without that mixture of fiction which 
folly and faction ever delight to inter- 
weave with the narrative of great pub- 
lic transactions, we willingly devote 
an afternoon to millions yet unborn, 
and anticipate, with an unseen smile 
of solitary satisfaction, the heartfelt 
gratitude of succeeding generations. 

The world will, by this time, be 
aware that we allude to the late Na- 
tional Distress, consequent on the Ru- 
mour that we were about to retire 
from the Editorship of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

It is true that we had sent in our 
resignation. Nor, on the calmest and 
most impartial consideration of our mo- 
tives, can we detect in them one feel- 
ing or one thought which a philoso- 
pher and a philanthropist, such as we 
are, need blush to own. The truth is, 
that nature intended us for private ra- 
ther than for public life ; and they who 
knew us during the first fifty years of 
our existence, may recollect their as- 
tonishment on our accepting the situ- 
ation of Prime Editor of Great Britain. 


** Good God !” they exclaimed in one 
voice, ‘‘Is it possible that North has ac- 
cepted the seals of office ?” But a man’s 
real character is seldom known even to 
his most intimate friend. Mine, we 
frankly confess, was not known to our- 
selves. But the time came when it was 
suddenly revealed to us, as in a dream. 
We felt, that though nature had im- 
bued us with the love of privacy, she 
had, at the same time, endowed us 
with the power of publicity ; and that 
precise era in the history of the world 
having arrived when such a man was 
necessary to the salvation of his coun- 
try, and of Europe, we took lodgings 
iu Edinburgh, and made Mr Black- 
wood the proprietor and publisher of 
our Magazine. 

Of our administration of the affairs 
of this country, during the last four 
years, we leave posterity to judge. 

But having entered into office on a 
sudden intimation mysteriously con- 
veyed to us of our destiny, and having 
remained at the helm during the most 
tempestuous weather that had ever as- 
sailed the Vessel of the State,* we 
seemed to feel the same intimation to 
return to our small paternal property 
near Peebles, and pass the remainder 
of our life in placid contemplation of 
that national prosperity so entirely 
created by ourselves. Nor, in doing 
so, were we either in want of examples 
of similar conduct in other first-rate 
men, nor of arguments in our favour 
much nearer home. For to omit men- 
tion of the numerous kings, states- 
men, and warriors, who, in the decline 
or even prime of life, had retired to 
some quiet nook of the land, which 
by their wisdom or valour they had 
saved, the chalk-stones in the fore- 
finger of our right hand, like those 
which annoyed Milton, greatly in- 
creased in size, and rendered the ope- 
ration of writing painful in the ex- 





* Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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treme. Now an amanuensis has ever 
been our abhorrence. A great greasy 
gawpus, t squat on his posteriors at 
your elbow, fixing on you during your 
intervals of exhaustion, a pair of eyes 
in their sockets, gravy as the open- 
ings of putrid oysters, and then put- 
ting down into his scrawl, with red 
pct fingers tipped with a circle of 
earthy horn, your lucubrations, in 
which the happiness or misery of’ so 
large a portion of the Christian popu- 
lation of the world may be taveived, is 
an infliction which we would fain spare 
even our dearest foe. We never, there- 
fore, shall dictate to any individual. 
But besides this evil, our rheumatism 
had attacked us in the tenderest point. 
We felt the most excruciating pain 
whenever we sat down ;—just as if it 
had been on a cushion of cats. If Ebo- 
ny, or aprinter’sdevil, came in upon us 
at such moments, we had great diffi- 
culty in preventing ourselves from 
flinging at his head the first article 
that came to hand. It is impossible 
for us to express the horror and dis- 
gust which such intrusions, at other 
times so aes then excited in our 
breast. The world thought us blest 
measuring our happiness by our 
merits,—while, on the contrary, we 
would have paid handsomely to have 
got Ballantyne’s printing office blown 
uP, and our worthy publisher put to 
Apoplexy. 


Now there is a mixture of motives 
in ali human conduct. In sending in 
our resignation, we were partly swayed 
by the conviction that we had placed 
our country in a condition in which she 

ight be able to take henceforth care 
of herself, and partly by those feelings 
now alluded to, which seemed to us a 
fundamental objection to our occupy- 
ing any longer the seat of government. 

e tendered our resignation on the 
24th of November. Then was the mo- 
ment to have put Mr Blackwood to 
death. And heaven forgive us, but 
the idea shot across our brain! Re- 
membering, however, that he had a 
large and increasing family, and that 
the lives or the happiness of upwards 
of twenty thousand subscribers were 
linked with his, we relented ; and in- 
stead of inflicting instant death, by 
the sudden communication of an un- 
conditional resignation in propria per- 
sona, we worded it in such a way as to 
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bring a knowledge of his calamity sloy. 
ly upon him, and by merciful degrees. 
so that on finishing the perusal of our 
letter, he should be able faintly to dig. 
tinguish whether he had read it on his 
head or his heels, and -to perceive g 
glimmering of hope through the gloom 
of despair. ‘The letter wasalso humane. 
ly sealed with black wax, to prepare 
his mind for something funereal, and 
delivered to him not by young Mr 
Steele, in his usual modest and polite 
style, but by a sauley with an aspeet 
most especially cadaverous, as if sent 
into the world for the express purpow 
of being a messenger of evil tidi 

On going into the back shop for the 
letters to the London post, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, it pees 
John Lesslie found our worthy publish. 
er extended five feet seven inches upon 
the floor. Theconsternation thatimite. 
diately spread all along Prince’s-street, 
as far as St John’s chapel, across the 
Mound and the Bridges, up the Castle. 
hill, and down Leith Walk, is more. 
sily imagined than described. We had 
some sort of presentiment of -what 
might happen—and looking from the 
window of our pensive citadel, with a 
excellent spy-glass which we 
sed some years ago at Whitehaven ftom 
the old half-pay naval officer described 
by Mr Wordsworth in his Lyrical Bal- 
lad, The ‘Thorn, we beheld all the peo- 
ple in Edinburgh running about to 
and fro, like bees on a board when they 
have lost their queen. We felt ina 
moment that rHE ProrRreETOR wasno 
more. Still watching the scene belov, 
through a tear, we saw Odoherty issue 
like a gleam of lightning from the me 
nagcrie on the Mound, where he had 
been engaged, we have since unde- 
stood, in a study for his “Great Picture 
of the Seven Lions,” and disappear 
No. 17. While all around were stupifi 
ed with grief, the Adjutant forced his 
way to the body of his friend, and 
raising it up, placed our Publisher a 
his usual stool at his accustomed desk 
The Standard-bearer was not long it 
ascertaining that the vital spark was by 
no means extinct, and calling the Oden 
tist, whose presence of mind had who 
ly forsaken him, and who was standing 
in a corner blubbering like a child, the 
right vein was opened, and our Pub 
lisher at last, but with great difficulty, 
was made to bleed freely. He 


— 





* See Dr Jamieson. 
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his eyes—and seeing himself surround- 
ed by his best friends, gave one long 
deep groan at the sight of the vast 
quantity of blood that had been taken 
from him, and then resumed his wont- 
ed benignity and composure. 

It was at this interesting moment 
that we entered the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum ; and never shall we forget our 
Publisher's upbraiding, yet forgiving 
smile. He stretched out his unbanda- 
ged arm ; and when we felt that hand 
so cold and trembling, our heart smote 
us, and gladly would we have exchan- 
ged places with the pale man, whom 
we had thus brought to the brink of 
the grave. Then rose a great thought 
in our heart—never, but with life, 
to relinquish the editorship. We ap- 
proached the patient, and whispered 
this into his ringing ear ; and now had 
sudden joy proved almost as dangerous 
as that sudden grief. Mr Blackwood 
asked faintly for a glass of water. We 
say fuintly—and thinking that cold 
water might not agree well with that 
state of his stomach, we opened, with 
our own hand, the little aumry,* and 
bringing forth a bottle of our very 
best Madeira, which had twice seen 
India in wood, and once in crystal, we 
handed it to the kindly officious Adju- 
tant, who, first turning up his little 
finger to ascertain if the fluid was of 
a proper temperature, administered 
about a quarter of a pint to the revi- 
ying bibliopole, chaunting, at the same 
time, that well-known hymn, 

** Here’s a health to jolly Bacchus, 

Bacchus, Bacchus, 
Here’s a health to jolly Bacchus, 
Yeho! yeho! ye ho!” 
In the chorus of which we all joined 
with taultering voices, that of the 
Odontist being choked with sobs— 
* See how it runs down his gizzard, 
His gizzard, his gizzard, 
See how it runs down his gizzard, 
Yeho! yeho! ye ho!” 
Meanwhile the Rumour of our Pub- 
lisher’s death. had spread over the 
whole city. The flag was hoisted half- 
pole high on the Castle, and minute- 
guns gave solemnity to the expres- 
sion of a people's grief. But there is 
no occasion to describe the effect of 
the proprietor’s supposed death in as 
detailed a manner as we shall do 
when that event does actually occur. 
Odoherty and the Odontist left our 
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friend under our care in the Sanctum, 
with orders to keep him quiet :—and 
mering themselves on the steps in 


front of No. 17, the Standard-bearer, 
in a short and pithy speech of about a 
dozen words, conveyed to the vast mul- 


titude assembled an assurance, “ that 
Ebony, though as white as ivory, was 
out of pearl.” Some little conception 
of the shout that then arose may be 
formed from this simple fact—that the 
repercussion of sound tumbled down 
several stones, each weighing about 
two tons, from Lord Melville’s Mo- 
nument in St Andrew’s Square ; but 
there were no lives lost, as all the 
workmen had, of course, joined the 
other inhabitants assembled before 
THE SHOP. 

In a few hours the inhabitants had 
retired to their respective places of 
abode; then the Publisher was put into 
his carriage, and accompanied by our- 
selves, Odoherty, the Odontist, 4 and 
Wastle alone, (who were apprehensive 
that a greater number might incom- 
mode the Patriot, ) reached Newington 
just as the fainily were sitting down 
to tea. The Adjutant, with that self-re~ 
collection, and consideration for others, 
which so delightfully distinguish his 
character, had taken means to keep the 
family in ignorance of all that was 
passing ; and in opposition to the evi- 
dence of butter toast and muffins dis- 
appearing with an alacrity on the part 
of our bibliopole, with which Hebe in 
vain tried to keep pace, the story of 
his illness could not be expected to 
gain much credit from those who were 
now witnessing its miraculous cure, 
and who, therefore, fortunately for 
their own feelings, considered the 
whole as an ingenious fable or fiction 
of the Odontist. 

So great had been our agitation at 
No. 17, that not one of us all ever 
thought of burning our letter, which 
had so nearly proved fatal to the Trade. 
How it’s contents got wind has never 
been ascertained, and probably never 
will, for the imprudent and thought- 
less man on whom suspicion fell of ha- 
ving _— our letter, during the 
crisis, since been found dead near 
the Figgate Whins, under very suspi- 
cious circumstances. Be that as it may, 
the grand secret of our resignation es- 
caped, and reached the ears of the 
guard of the London Mail, just as the 
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leaders were prancing to get free, and 
he carried the appalling Rumour south- 
ward at the lately increased rate of 
nine miles per hour, stoppages inclu- 
ded. ‘The mail coach arrived at the 
usual hour on the morning of November 
the 27th, at the White Horse, Fetter- 
Lane, London, and though at that 
hour “‘ the very houses seemed asleep,” 
yet before nine o'clock they were all 
not only broad awake, but up and 
dressed and receiving visitors. 

The effect produced by the rumour 
of our resignation on the inhabitants 
of London, is, we understand, but 
faintly described in the following short 
and hurried letter, written on the 
evening of the day on which the fatal 
intelligence reached town. 


LONDON, Nov. 27, 1821. 

[ write to you, my dear friend, in a 
state of the greatest agitation. The most 
alarming news reached town this morning 
by the Edinburgh mail. Just as the coach 
was setting off, 2 universal wail was heard 
to ascend from the one end of Princes’ 
Street to the other. The guard inquired 
what had happened, and was told, that 
Christopher North was dead. Some said, 
he had resigned the editorship of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. ‘The journey being 
timed, he could not stop the coach to as- 
certain the fact; but no doubt is enter- 
tained that the greatest possible calamity 
has happened in the literary world. In 
every town through which the coach pass- 
ed, the distressing intelligence produced the 
most mournful sensations ; and sighs and 
sobs were the echoes of all places to the 
direful news. 

Bysome extraordinary reverberation, the 
woeful tidings, it is said, ever outran the 
mail, notwithstanding the recent improved 
rate of going ; and it is reported, that be- 
fore the coach reached Newcastle, all the 
Radical coal-miners had struck work, and 
were above ground, with clean faces, and 
bearing green boughs of triumph in their 
hats. ‘They offered to take the horses out 
of the coach, and drag it to the inn. Some 
accidental strangers, who were then in the 
town, on hearing their joyful tumults, ran 
to the windows, and supposed that nothing 
less than Sir Robert Wilson returning from 
Mr Lambton’s, could have caused such 
exultation. But I cannot dwell on these 
particulars, which I have learnt from an 


outside senger, who came with the 
coach. I hasten to describe the sensation 
produced here. 


The news being early known, the Royal 
Exchange was as crowded by eight o’clock 
as at four in the afternoon. 
was seen, to use the phrase of a great 
Scotch money lender, hanging his lip 
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like a sow playing on a trump. Nots 
Bull but himself was visible ; he alone, the 
atlas of the Stock Exchange, braved the 
impending calamity. The Bears were all 
cock-a-hoop. Never was such gladness seen, 
no, not even in the time of the mutiny at the 
Nore. I need not tell you, that the Bears 
are all to a man Whigs, and of the most 
inveterate kind ; many of them are indeed 
Radicals. You may therefore picture to 
yourself their joy at hearing of such an 
event, as that Mr Christopher North was 
dead. 

At the opening, the three per cents were 
at ten less than the close of the preceding 
day ; but it was soon after reported, that 
an express had reached the Home Depart- 
ment with the important intelligence, that 
Mr North was not actually dead,—that he 
had but resigned, although it was feared Mr 
Blackwood had fallen a victim to the event; 
and upon this rumour, stocks rose one- 
eight per cent, with a tendency to look 
upward. 

In would be in vain to describe the ef- 
fects of this calamity in other directions. 
Richardson’s shop was in a state of anar- 
chy. He himself was speechless ; and 
two political doctors were seen at his side, 
using their best art to recover him. West- 
ward, all things wore the most mourn- 
ful appearance. ‘The new ball and cross, 
which was to have been placed to-day on 
St Paul’s, was supended. But Waithman’s 
shop was adorned with white ribbons, and 
boughs of holly, and every thing there in- 
dicated jubilee and triumph. Dr Stoddart, 
of the New Times, closed his shutters, in 
token of his sorrow, but declared that the 
event was only a new incitement to perse- 
verance. I'speak not of the Old ‘Times. 
Every member in the great establishment 
of the first journal in the solar system was 
decorated with a cap made of foolscap; 
and the very devils themselves were allow- 
ed a pot of porter a-piece, the better to 
qualify them to cause an illumination as 
general as when her late Majesty arrived. 
The Editor of the Courier was seen shed- 
ding tears at his window, when he beheld 
his opposite neighbour, the Morning Chro- 
nicle, stringing lamps for the evening—for 
thew ord ‘* personalities’ was the splendid 
device. But it was in the neighbourhood of 
Charing Cross that the wound struck deep- 
est and deadliest ;—all the public offices 
were ordered to be washed with Day and 
Martin’s blacking. The Telegraph on 
the Admiralty was seen most active all 
day, conveying the most cheering ex- 
hortations to the outports, assuring them 
from time to time, that the news were not 
true. The Levee at Carlton-palace was put 
off; a vast crowd assembled in front of 
Lord Londonderry’s house in St James’s- 
square. But the generosity of Englishmen 
sympathizing with his Lordship’s feelings, 
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did not on this occasion break his windows, 
Lord Roslyn and the Duke of Bedford’s 
servants in the corner, were busily in the 
meantime preparing for an illumination, 
and Mr Byng’s, on the other side of the 
ware, were no less active. Blessington 
adorned his balconies with evergreens. 

The mob in front of the Club-houses was 
so great, that I did not venture into St 
James’s-street, but stepped into Ridge- 
way’s, where I heard that Lord **** was 
haranguing the people from Brookes’s, and 
that Mr Cam, mounted upon a lamp post, 
gave the signal to applaud. Mr ****, 
that brilliant saveall of oratory, stood with 
his new silver cider tankard, and as often 
as Mr ****** got warm in. his effusions, 
and was like to lose his temper, supplied 
him with a cool sip. 

After listening to the gratulations of the 
Whigs at Ridgeway’s, I went over to Albe- 
marle-street—never shall I forget the im- 
pression up stairs—Hugo Foscolo was en- 
deavouring to look sentimental, exclaiming, 
* che cosa che cosa!” The great publisher 
himself was sitting writing notes at his ta- 
ble, unable to join in the conversation. Mr 
Milman was more afflicted than with the 
fallof Jerusalem. Gifford sat by the bust 
of Byron, which some wag, whom we do not 
know, was slyly crowning with laurel. D*Is- 
raeli, in the meantime, had appropriately 
veiled Sir Walter’s with crape. But it is 
in vain for me to depict the several vari- 
ed expressions of sorrow which darkened 
the visages of all those sons of light. 
But the most extraordinary occurrence of 
the day was the conduct of the Cockney 
poets. They all ran fluttering like so 
many lewdish sparrows, to the Examin- 
er’s office, where it was agreed they should 
commemorate the event. About half- 
past five in the evening, they began to 
assemble at White-Conduit House; and 
being resolved to evince a philosophic 
temperance in their good fortune, agreed 
to indulge only in tea and muffins, while 
the organ played, ‘* Taste life’s glad mo- 
ments.” But, after tea, some of the more 
jovial spirits among them proposed, that, 
according to the good old times of Eng- 
land, before port and punishment came 
into fashion, they should indulge in a 
crown bowl of punch, with which, as 
their heads are rather weakly, they soon 
became so disguised, that, forgetting their 
philosophic resolutions, they became so 
mad with mirth, that the landlord was 
obliged to send them all to the watch- 
house. The moment I learn farther parti- 
culars, you shall hear from me again.— 
Yours, &c. 


Our first impression on perusing the 
above letter, was, that it contained an 
oe picture of the state of the 
public mind in London. 


But a mo- 
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ment’s reflection shewed us the foll 
of any such suspicion. For we had 
only to com the account therein 
given, with the reality before our eyes 
in Edinburgh, to be assured that every 
syllable of it was true, human nature 
being the same in Edinburgh and 
London, and, indeed, all the world 
over, except in Caffrariaand Cockaigne, 
Edinburgh was drowned in tears. The 
windy suspiration of forced breath 
swept along the bridges—and the 
ankles of the young ladies were dis 
played in all their native and massive 

auty, by pie swollen by the con- 
gregated sighs of the loveliest of their 
sex. The first day of the Rumour was 
like a general Fast—not a soul to be 
seen from Nicholson Street to Coates 
Crescent. Every window was shut- 
tered, and many families, needlessly 
afraid of being disturbed by visits 
from others, at that time domesticated 
like themselves by the common afflic- 
tion, had used the idle precaution of 
tying up the beil at the front door, as 
in cases of lyings-in. At the corner 
of a cross street would some solitary 
caddie appear for an instant on the 
look-out, and then taking a “sneesh 
out of his mull,” dive down in despair 
into an area, and evanish among a 
heap of oyster shells. When the 
Glasgow mail drove along Prince’s 
Street, it looked as if it had been 
bringing letters from the living to the 
dead ; and the faces of four insides 
from the West Country, beaming of 
boiled beef, and redolent of the punch- 
bowl, seemed a strange mockery of 
human suffering. Had all the people 
been dead or dying, it would have 
been nothing. What made it so 
shocking, was to know that they were 
all in excellent health, but that in the 
hey-day of their happiness, a cloud 
had come across them, and that they 
knew and felt that the gaiety of na- 
tions was eclipsed for ever. In the 
midst of all this stillness of sorrow, as 
if to render that sorrow more ghastly, 
the old pensioner whose business it is 
to play on the music bells in St Giles 
Steeple, at the stated hour of One, play- 
ed up Maggy Lauder ; nor could any 
thing be more thrilling than when, at 
the close of that idle air, was heard exe- 
cuted, with tolerable skill and spirit, 
** The Devil among the Tailors.” On 
that day we understand the Court of 
Session did not sit—neither judge, 
advocate, agent, nor client having ap~ 
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peared, and the door-keepers being 
all inyisible. - The Banks were not 
poate grr if they had been, would 
any business have been transacted. No 
hewspaper was Pos goerpe by. day, no 
lamps. were lighted by night, gas or 
oil. The watchman’s rattle was hush- 
ed, the very Commissioners of Police 
were subdued to sorrow—and the 
Scotsman, it is said, shed tears, and, 
not forgetting his gentlemanly man- 
fers in his sorrow, with tremblin 
fingers, blew his nose, and then wi 
it on his sleeve. By the Almanack it 
was moonlight, but no moon appeared. 
Jupiter and Venus had been seen only 
the night before in high health and 
beauty, but now they were off, nobody 
knew where—and, on putting our 
head out into the palpable darkness of 
the night, we felt the force of that 
passege in Shakespeare, which till then 
always seemed fantastical, but 
which now sounded in our ears like 
the wild words of a neglected prophe- 
cy at last fatally fulfilled. 


“ Hung be the heavens with black, yield 
day to night ! 

Comets, importing change of times and 
states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 

And with them scourge the bad revolting 
stars, 

That have consented unto Blackwood’s 
death ! 


Blackwood the First, too famous to live 


long ! 
Scotland ne’er lost a king of so much worth. 
Scotland ne’er had a king, until his time. 
Virtue he had, deserving to command : 
His brandish’d sword did blind men with 
his beams ; 
His arms spread wider than a dragon’s 


His sparing eyes, replete with wrathful 
ey 


More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day sun, fierce bent against their 
. faces. 

ete x any? his deeds exceed all 


) : 

He ne'er lift up his hand, but conquer’d.”” 

Several days passed by ; and, as it 
is not easy for any national calamity 
to put a final stop to the movements 
of a considerable metropolis like Edin- 
burgh, after it has been set a-going 
for some centuries, things got again 
upon their usual footing, and the in- 
habitants, though sad, seemed resign- 
ed. We watched them sedulously 
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through a telescope, and the calm, 
deep, solemn expression of their after 
sorrow, to speak the truth, was more 
tifying, we will nat say flatterin 
am feelings, than their first waive 
of outrageous grief. Many wore 
mournings. Not a few had crape on 
their hats ; and some sported weepers, 
The general rate of walking was te- 
duced, by an unpremeditated social 
compact, about one mile an hour ; and 
the og: of the young bara which, 
when they are in ordin irits, 
keep swinging like flails, ES 
ed languidly, and with a graceful feck- 
lessness,* by their sides. The Theatre, 
which, with a proper regard to public 
feeling, had been closed during the 
week, re-opened with the sentimen- 
tal comedy of Mirandola ; and the 
churches began again to fill. The 
price of butcher meat, which, du- 
ring this fast of sorrow, had fallen 
to twopence a-pound, began to look 
up—so did cod’s head and shoulders ; 
while the intention of the Magistrates 
and Town Council to reduce the price 
of'the quartern loaf, was relinquished. 
Nay, such is the incousistency of hu« 
man nature, that many, who at first 
were stricken deaf and dumb with 
contrition, now seemed entirely to 
have forgotten the blow they had sus- 
tained, and were abroad, going about 
their usual avocations, with the same 
air of stupidity and vulgar indifference, 
as if Blackwood’s Magazine, instead of 
being about to cease, had never began 
to exist. 

The public feeling, however, in 
Scotland. soon began to express itself 
in a manner more becoming, and more 
natural to the genius of the people, 
than idle lamentation and querulous 
regret. The PEOPLE OF SCOTLAND 
were determined that we should not 
retire from.the eprrorsnir, which, 
in their minds, was equivalent to the 
death of the work itself, if it was in 
their power to prevent it, 

Accordingly, a general meeting of 
freeholders and inhabitants of the city 
was called on the Calton Hill, “ to 
consider of the best means to be adopt- 
ed of inducing Christopher North, Esq. 
to continue Prime Editor of Great Bri- 
tain,” His Grace in the Chair. It 
is calculated that upwards of ys | 
thousand persons were present; and, 


after several most eloquent speeches 
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from some of the most distinguished 
members of the Scottish Bar, and some 
of the gsr a of the city, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were put and carried. 
I. Resolved unanimously, That Black- 
wood’s Magazine is the best publication 
extant. 
IL. Resolved unanimously, That, in the 
resent alarming crisis, it is expedient that 
wood’s Magazine should be conti- 
nued. 


III. Resolved unanimously, That Chris- 
topher North, Esq. is the best of all pos- 
sible Editors. 

IV. Resolved unanimously, That Mr 
Christopher North’s Resignation of the 
Editorship of Blackwood’s Magazine is 
premature, and must not be accepted. 

V. Resolved, That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to represent the feelings of the 
Meeting to Christopher North, Esq. 

Two days afterwards, deputations 
from Committees of the landed and 
commercial interest, and also of the 
naval and military service, waited 
upon us, and earnestly, but respect- 
fully, requested us to continue in office. 
Overpowered by these expressions of 
national gratitude and regret, we at 
last were prevailed upon to relinquish 
our intention, which, perhaps, we had 
never seriously entertained ;—and so, 
not to endanger the safety of the 
country, we permitted an advertise- 
ment to be inserted in all the Edin- 
burgh newspapers, and several pro- 
vincial ones, that our resignation had 
been returned, and graciously by us 
committed to the flames ;—so that the 
danger was past as soon as we had 
burned that letter. 

Orders were immediately issued by 
the proper authorities for a general 
illumination of the city, on Monday, 
the 2d of December, and, though there 
was little time to prepare, several of 
the devices were at onve ingenious and 
beautiful. No. 17, Prince’s Street, 
was a perfect star. Under the silver 
cross of Scotland appeared a transpa- 
rency of ourselves, seated in our arm- 
chair, with our foot on the beautiful 
soft padded stool, presented to us some 

ears ago by Lady Morgan, while a 
right circle envi us, composed 
of the letters 


CHRISTOPHORUS REDIVIVUS. 


Early in the evening the whole city 
was attracted to the North Bridge, 
by the most splendid preparations at 
merase Printing Office. Every 

ou. X. 
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wales almost as soon as = sun him- 
self disap , poured forth a stream 
of erat orci that produced the 
finest effects of mass and profile on 
every object within the of their 
radiance. The upward shadow of the 
castle spread into the abyss of night 
like that of the earth, which causes 
the lunar eclipses ; but, in a moment, 
every turret and battlement was lighted 
up with blue fires, and Romah candles, 
exactly in the style intended when his 
Majesty visits Edinburgh ; and a mag- 
nificent display of fire-works, as bright 
and roaring as a volcano, bade all the 
hills, from the Pentlands to the Ochils 
and the Grampians, lift up their heads 
in the splendour, and rejoice. 

The office of the Scotsman had a 
farthing rush-light in its one single 
window, to save its panes from popular 
indignation. — 

Manners and Miller’s shop was 
highly creditable to their loyalty and 
patriotism, having a very tasteful 
display of Gas, with the appropriate 
motto, “ For a’ that and a’ that, and 
twice as muckle’s a’ that.” 

The demonstration on the opposite 
side of the street was rather hazy. The 
Blue and Yellow lamps seemed to lack 
oil, and to want trimming ; and Mer- 
cury appeared duller than usual. 

The Writers’ Library was late of 
lighting up; but towards midnight it 
shone out in a manner worthy of the 
fraternity of the Signet. ‘The Advo- 
cates’ did not light at all; and it was 
only by the utmost address on the 
part of Captain Brown, that a riot was 
prevented. 

Large placards were exhibited by 
three hundred and sixty-five con- 
stables, to inform the mob, that the 
Faculty were deliberating on the best 
means of testifying their joy ; and that 
no doubt their decision would be sa- 
tisfactory to the people. ‘This would, 
doubtless, have been the case, but cer- 
tain Whig orators, by one of these 
tricks peculiar to the party, made such 
long speeches, that the whole night 
was consumed in debate. 

At Ambrose’s the contributors sup- 
ped; and that respectable broiler of 
steaks exhibited his literature and loy- 
alty, by a beautiful star surmounting 
C. N. surrounded by a wreath of 
Thistles, Roses, and Shamrocks, of co- 
loured lamps, in‘ the most - tasteful 
manner. The Register Office exhibit- 

5B 
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ed a. row of flambeaux, and the Ma- 
geaaies ina most. id manner, 
illuminated the front of the Exchange, 
and : d the populace with five 
hundred hogsheais.of ale. The Foun- 
tain and Cross Wells. were pyramids 
of light, end, the reservoir on the 
Castle Hill having. been made. into 
punch, every pipe and cock in, the 
city ied the inhabitants. with 
that delitious Glasgow beverage to 
their supper. But. it. is, impossible 
for, us to deseribe the scene.,.I1m- 
agination. alone can do it justice. 
The; testimonies of private rejoicing 
baffle, ali, description, One circum. 
stance, however, we ought not to ne- 
glect. ‘The: cocks began to crow at 
ten o'clock, believing they had over- 
roosted. themselves, The cavary birds 
in their cages sung out rejoicing, and 
Nature, like Tom Campbell’s Andes, 
giant of the Western Star, unfurled a 
meteor flag from Nelson’s Monument, 
which reached to Kirkaldy, and actu- 
ally set. tire to the house where the 
smuggler lived, whose execution occa- 
sioned the Porteous mob, , 

The effects produced by the Rumour 
all over Scotland, were as. remarkable 
as those of which we were ourselves 
eyeand ear witnesses in the Modern 
Athens. The Tontine at Glasgow was 

i hung with black velvet ; 
and one illustrious gentleman, who 
disturbed the uniformity of the West 
Country sorrow, by daring a grin, was 
ay ey rege aay: . vk fant 
into the Outer E . The sharp- 
shooters,.a fine body of 700 men, were 
drawn up in a hollow and silent square 
in. the green near Nelson’s. pillar, 
(ere which was hung a banner, with 

arms of the city upside down ;— 
sepely: the tree that never grew, the 
fish. that never swam, and the bell 
that never rung, ) while a suitable dis- 
course was delivered to them. by their 
i Colonel, during which 
not. aman in the corps refrained from 
tears. The troops had wouden flints in 
their firelocks,, signifying that all our 
scintillations were gone, and the great 
muffled drum was heard rounding all 
night through the city. The boilers 
in all the steam-boats at the Broomie- 
law were instantly mum—the callen- 
ders stood. ae a thousand aor 
down their heads. Several of the Pro- 
fessors were too much affected to lec- 





ture on that day; and such wasithe 
stupor. of grief at Harley's, that 
hundred cows went hea to-bed, 
The theatre was open, but only one 
young Jady in the upper boxes, and 
one country minister in the bottomless 
pit. Had Catalani been there; she 
would have sung in solitude—had the 
Rumonr been delayed till next summer, 
the King must have put off his visit to 
Scotland till the year 1823. 

Paisley was in despair, from Maxwel- 
town to Gauze-street,—from the Sned- 
den to the Seedle. Red were. the eyes 
of the brown-dufiled tambourers, and 
every weaver wept. Port-G Ww 
Vied with a grief. pea 
day, no allusion was made to the un- 
fortunate steeple of the first, and the 
great question of the stools in the As- 
sembly Room of the second was set at 
rest. |, * A deep distress had huma, 
nized their souls,” and there was.a ge+ 
neral shaking of hands, in the: reeon- 
cilement of a wide and general afflic. 
tion, 

The. Rumour erossed the Deyil’s 
Bowling-Green, and into the heart.of 
the Highlands. A thousand « stills 
were sad in the Moor of Rannoch, and 
the namning fishing on Loch-F yne lost 
a.day. A drove of black cattle coming 
across the hill road from Spey-side to 
Bremar, was met by the Rumeur, and 
Captain Macdougall, formerly of thé 
79th, who had become a great grazier, 
fell off his shelty, and has remained 
senseless ever since. The sensation at 
Inverness was much. stronger than 
that occasioned by their earthquake; 
and the countenance of John-a-Groats 
was troubled, . Many families talked 
of emigrating, in consequence of this 
sudden blew ; and nothing but delieas 
cy prevents us from..mentioning the 
names of three clergymen—one a Ca- 
tholic, one an Episcopal, and onesa 
Presbyterian, who, in a rash: moment, 
committed suicide, when. they. heard 
we had resigned, The good old Pres« 
byterian left strict injunctions to have 
a complete set of the. Magazine, neate 
ly .bound and lettered, laid on his 
breast in the coffin, and buried. alang 
with him—injunctions which were 
scrupulously fulfilled by his son—a 
contributor. 

But this article threatens to beeome 

y ; 80 we have‘given you all we 
could, and shall let you dream the rest. 
Buthow felt Scotland when the Rumour 


the 
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was contradicted? Precisely as a man 
under sentence of death would feel on 
receiving an unexpected reprieve the 
night ‘before execution, or rather, on 
¢ scaffold. Scotland was on the 
. She felt as if the rope were 
round her neck, and she were about 
to play swing. All at once Rumour 
his tone, and Scotland could 
bear to aad hederias — like ma- 

ic. No on a dissecting 
table ever played such absurd pranks 
with foot, , or mouth, under a 
galvanic battery, as did old Scotland, 


Lf 


i 


‘when she heard that our resignation 


was all a bam: Grimaldi or Kean was 
a joke to her. She took her foot in 
her hand, and so kept dancing about 
on the heather, in many a rigmarole. 
Then would she give a most indeco- 
rous slap upon her’ back settlements, 
accompanied with a yelling gaffaw ; 
then she would speak Gaelic ; and last- 
ly, putting herself in-an attitude of 
profound meditation, she would whip 
off a quaich of the mountain dew, as 
if it had been so much whisky, and, 
with a convulsive shudder of exulting 
joy, shrick out our name—‘ Christo- 
pher North, Christopher North,” till 
jovial Echo flung back the dear, dear 
name in her face, from the rocky brow 
of Glenevis, or the stone-girdled bo- 
som of Cairngorum. Loud lowed the 
cattle on a thousand hills—the red 
deer in the forest of Dalness knew 
that all was right—the eagle, to shew 
he was up to it, stooped down from a 
thunder-cloud, and gave a great gan 
der on a common near Fort-William 
such a drive on the posteriors, that he 
drove him into the Linnhe Loch in a 
shower of feathers ; while a noble, 
surly, sable, grim bull, coming slowly 
from his mountain pasture, and meeting 
a questionable sort of animal, with a 

oway stot appearance, ran him 
into a quagmire, in which he sunk 
down ‘inch by inch, till he entirely 
disappeared—the last snort of his nos- 
tril blasting out a quantity of mud, 
and the red tuft of his tail peering 
out, as a mark where the unfortunate 
steer had been thus prematurely in~ 
gulphed. 

Such is an unadorned adorned the most 
account of the Rumour, its rise and fall. 
And now that the Public must feel tolé- 
rably easy and composed in her mind, 
let us entreat her, for goodness sake; 
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not to give way to these sudden ebul- 
litions of feeling, which must sooner 
or later prove ruinous’ to’ her,’ even 
though she should have the constitu- 
curtataly ight he werent 00 plnch 
imly mi ‘a crow to 
reper =e if she chose ; for, 
we not given in our resignation, 
she would have been spared ‘all this 
worry. But we have found how dear 
we are to each other. Henceforth our 
lives are united, and the day on which 
any thing is amiss with the one, will 
be indeed a black day to the other. 
May the Public live for ever! for nes 
ver never could we outlive’ the hour 
on whieh she was gathered to her fa- 
thers. We should just see‘her publi¢- 
pw and then lie down by her 
side, - 
The day has been wher alternate fits 
ef pity, indignation and contempt, pers 
meated our minds on seeing and hears 
ing the occasional fooleries'of worthy 
men anent Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Now every thing of the kind is ‘at ‘ati 
end, and if popularity had ever been 
an object with ws,;-we might indeed 
point to the lauréls on our brow, ‘and 
hold our tongues. But weailude to this, 
not onourown account, but for thesake 
of those well-meaning men who'res 
coiled from our patronage, and endea» 
voured to look shocked at the monthly 
murders we kept conscientiously perpe- 
trating on ae and bodies of the 
traitorous and blasphémous ‘Whi 
When welaid theaxe sep re i. 
wicked, great in pride, spread li 
wromnthsttinos/eod bro isteatteas 
ing to the ground with all his branches, 
could not the terrified — have 
uietly stepped aside out reach 
af oe ruin, and then returned ‘and 
danced upon the fallen trunk?’ Nos 
They were frightened at the concus+ 
sion, and took like rabbits to their 
holes ; and, what was worse, pretend+ 
ed hypocritically to lament the fall of 
the tree whose noxious drippings had 
withered every thing beneath them; 
and which was alike destitute of shel- 
ter and of shade. ‘That time is over. 
The true Tories always loved us j= 
the half-breeds never did ; and they 
nowsee, intheir unprotected feebleness, 
that they must endure, as best they 
can, “ not the tyrannous breathing of 
the North,” but that calm and settled 
chill, beneath-which expires the last 
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spark of a false Tory’s 

But how stand we with the ? 
—We stand over them with a 
termined countenance, in which there 
is»mo trace of ‘pity, while: they are 
lying prostrate at our feet. We do 
net greatly value ourselves, that we 
struck them to: the ground. Their 
own folly, treachery, and cowardice, 
wrought their overthrow,—we only 
trod them under feet,—whenever they 
strove) :td rise, we floored them—not 
with grassers,'but with mirers; and 
then holding: ores one hand, 
punished them with the other, insight 
of the: great: ring of »Europe. The 
— of the day know our power, 
and they fear it. First they scorned— 
then they blustered—then they whi- 
ned—then scorned again—then cried 
out foul—then fell without a blow— 
then shewed the white feather, and 
then bolted. Did not they givethe chal- 
lenge >And what right have they to 
complain, if we never gave them a 
chance, having youth, blood, bottom, 
bom height, length, strength, and 

ill all on our side? We said smash 
—and they were smashed. 

Some few of the Whigs were men 
of talents ; and in a small village, like 
Edinburgh, had been suffered to vaunt 
and vapour, till absolutely none but 
themselves were deemed worthy to 
wag atongue. ‘They did not relish a 
blow on the jugular—and began to 

~ suspect that when men play at bowls, 
they may fneet with rubbers. There 
was, however, some excuse. for the 
haughtiness of these gentlemen, who, 
we grant, are not altogether utter nin- 
nies ;—but, gentle reader, what do you 
think of the slim-slender-slobbery- 
souled scavants, from seventeen to se- 
ven-and-twenty, who, on our first ap- 
pearance, began to cheep and chuckle, 
and thought to crow over Christopher 
North ? What think you of the small 
Whiglings of the Parliament-House, 
with incipient coxcombs, and nascent 
rs, taking a fly at the old Cock of 

e North, all dubbed and steeled for 
the sod, fed, clipped out, and vic- 
torious in a hundred mains? We had 
no ambition to be a chicken-butcher ; 
but we took into our beak these little 
deluded dunghills, and after a few 
strokes, drove them in consternation 
to their ‘beparritched cavies. Every 


now and then, when thought 
Old Cock of the hun cout tap 


at a distance, they thrust their noses’ 
through the bars, and ventured ‘on 

hesitating crow ; this 

shewing pluck,—but on the most diss 

tant intimation of our approach all the 

pens were still, and all our little Whig 
warriors panting like mice in the straw; 

But to cut imagery ;—the naked. 
and unadorned fact is, that it had bes 
come customary, about a couple of 
years ago, for the young dullards of 
the Whig party to deny our talents! 
* There is, we grant you, now and 
then, some ability in Blackwood!” 
muttered these wooden oracles, “ but 
very little research! !”' On the 
same principle, we understand that the 

test curiosity in the world, now 
exhibiting on the Earthen Mound, Mr 
Wardle, who measuresexactly 28 inches: 
on his stocking-soles, admits, when dri- 
ven into a corner, that the American gi. 
ant who is his next-booth neighbour, 
isa man of'some size, that is, somewhat 
about eight feet high. ‘The candour 
of the small coxcombs in admitting 
occasional symptoms of ability ‘in 
Ebony, appeared to themselves in the 
most amiable light; and we remem 
ber one of them, praising the Latin 
translation of Chevy Chase, and in the 
excess of his erudition, misquoting 
one line into bad grammar and an- 
other into false quantity. 

“€ Some verses in the Chaldee were 
not amiss!” they were graciously plea- 
sed to own, before several members of 
the Stove-School. Our humanity was 
touched ; and three of these infants 
will remember us taking them aside, 
and patting them on their heads, (ra- 
ther jacobinically greasy for our taste) 
with a strict injunction never ‘again to 
make such an indecent exposure 
their naked intellects. They stared— 
they strutted—they stuttered—they 
scowled ;—but we were inexorable; 
and cornhmanding silence, on pain of @ 
Notice, they then and thenceforth held 
their peace. 

In every circle of society that is the 
size of a Swedish turnip, there is @ 
man or two of wit, possibly an old 
maid. They pun—say sharp things— 
and write quatrains. Their witticisms 
are like caraway comfits to the butter- 
ed toast at tea-parties ; and “ if they 
would but publish, how their writings 
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would sell!” ‘The Tee-totum School 
is on. the oe ish. perr 
Ebony was >» Mm every su 

ety of six, there were at least three 
eat os ‘ Our person- 
ality was odious,” snuffed and hissed 
out the spiteful tabbies and surly tom- 
cats of the coterie. “ He makes game 
of personal infirmities,” quoth a sour 


black virgin ae but let 
the old hobbling varlet look to his own 
ism.” Thither. repaired the 


rheumatism 

i of the Whigs, and quo- 
pa de against us.» The young 
satirists were pressed to marmalade, 
and made to sit down toa rubber. No 
one was there to take our j—and 
before ‘‘ she lay down in her loveli- 
ness,” the old Christabel drank to our 
downfall in a bumper of cogniac. 

Most of our enemies have now ceased 
to be so in the course of nature. The 
cleverand middle-aged Whigsare wax- 
ing dull and old,—and though still 
somewhat peevish, seem prudently dis- 

to let us alone—so may the 
and drivel in peace. ‘The w 

and young Whigs have become middle 
aged, and their foziness can no longer 
be concealed, so we have no satisfac- 
tion now in playing with them at foot- 
ball. Many ancient maidens have gone 
the way of all flesh, to burial or the 
nuptial bed, and attack us no more ei- 
ther in mould or matrimony. We are 
often miserably low-spirited for want 
of enemies, and know not where to 
look for a victim to sacrifice to our 


. fury. We have been too long sailing 


down a quiet stream, and long for a 
waterfall over which we might plump 
into a more lively and troubled exist- 
ence. At one time the hands of many 


_ Men were against us, but now every 


paw is at peace—we can no longer wear 
gloves—and our head nods like that 
of a Mandarin in perpetual saluta- 
tion. We are oppressed by the polite- 
ness, and fear that we shall eventual. 
ly sink under the gratitude, of the hu- 
man race. 

But somewhat too much of this ; so 
let us speak a few words about our 
sale. Mr Blackwood and We have 
lately had some trifling disputes on 
this point. He seems to us, why we 
know not, anxious to conceal the li- 
mits of his circulation. He will not 
own to 20,000, though we think wehave 
data to go. upon, ‘aiebsie assert the 
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sale to have risen ‘8000 since our last 
report. When the sale of a Magazi 


reaches 20,000, it assumes a vem | 
appearance. ~ Perhaps it is still - 
nuing to increase, but the imaginati 
is not affected by the addition of a few 
scores or hundreds to so many thou- 
sands, and the state of the mind is 
sceptical. Had we not created so many 
other excellent Magazines, it cannot 
admit of a doubt that our sale would, 
ere now, have been 40,000, which 
proves, to a demonstration, that our 
sale is now exactly equal to that of all 
the other Magazines put together. 
Now, we have a en to submit to 
the consideration of our brother Edi- 
tors and Proprietors all over the island 
—a plan of aConsolidated Fund. There 
may be objections to it of which we 
are not. aware, and therefore it is with 
= that we now exhibit an Out- 
We propose, then, that there shall 
be a Magazine, still called Blackwood’s 
Magazine, of which we are to be Prime 
Editor ; but that it shall be published 
once a-fortnight, and that the. price 
shall be ten shillings. We think that 
all the small print,—i. e. deaths and 
matriages, promotions, meteorology, 
&e., may be, once for all, sent to the 
Devil, and that the whole ought to 
consist of original articles. Each num- 
ber must consist of 500 pages, being 
equal in size to about four numbers 
of any living monthly miscellany. It 
will thus cost each subscriber L.12 a- 
year. Now, each page will average 
about six ordinary octavos, so that 
each number will contain about 3000, 
or be equal to about ten good whack- 
ing volumes. A year produces twen- 
ty-four numbers, or 240 good whack- 
ing volumes, all for L.12, which is ex- 
actly one shilling a head. Now in this 
way, we conceive, could 50,000 li- 
braries be formed: in a single year all 
over Great Britain and Ireland. No- 
body will be so absurd as to believe 
that the sale would stop at 50,000. 
But we shall call it only 50,000, as it 
is pleasant to ae within — — 
even in a grand speculation. A steady 
annual sale of 50,000 produces the 
grand total of L.600,000, to a single 
farthing. We shall say that printing, 
&c., costs L.200,000; or one-third of 
the whole. That the proprietors and 
the trade in general drawanother third, 
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L..200,000 ; and that the Prime Editor, 
the Subordinates, and Contributors, 
ket theremaining L.200,000. A very 
minutes consideration will suffice 
- to point out the manifold advantages 
of such an arrangement. 
- In the first place, an instantaneous 
shove will be given to the r ma- 
nufactories of h sepetharted r Cow- 
an will become one of the richest men 
in Scotland. What Mr Ballantyne 
will do, we know not. He must build 
new premises about the size of the 
Glasgow Barracks, and set a hundred 
pressés at work, otherwise he never 
can print the Magazine, and also the 
Scotch Novels. What a shew of de- 
vils! How the imps will pour forth 
into daylight when the great flood- 
gates of Pandemonium are flung open, 
and they all issue out to dinner over 
the Old Town, seeking what they may 
devour! Devils live cheap; at their 
ordinaries we have heard they dine 
devilish well at twopence an imp. As 
to our worthy printer, he will be en- 
abled in a few years to purchase Fleurs 
—No, that is entailed—but any im- 
mense property in the neighbourhood 
of Kelso ;—and sure we are that 
he will make a generous landlord. 
Suppose that ourprinter clears a penny 
on each number, why, that amounts 
to upwards of L.6000 per annum ; but 
say twopence, and there is L.10,000 
per annum, neat. But let us leave 
these calculations, in the general be- 
lief that paper-makers, printers, com- 
positors, pressmen, and demons, are all 
about to wallow in wealth, and let us 
shortly consider the external circum- 
stances of the Editor and his merry 
men. 

We have seen, then, that L.200,000 
are to be set aside for a genteel and 
handsome remuneration to ourselves 
and the men of talents over whom we 
preside. We prefer a moderate sala- 
ry, if fixed, to a much more splen- 
did thing, uncertain; and therefore 
we are willing to accept L.20,000. 
The English Opium-eater must be- 
come, as far as residence will make 
him so, a Scottish segar-smoker ; and, 
as minister for foreign affairs, have the 
goodness to accept L.10,000 a-year. If 
this seems shabby, he has only to drop 
a hint, and a few thousands additional, 
he well knows, can be no object to us. 
Tickler shall be Collector of the Cus- 
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toms for Scotland, with .a 
fore at ; and Wastle, whose’ 

ve given over paying rents, has 
nified’ his ‘willingness to aad 
Home-Department, at L.4000. Now 
we four, Christopher North, the 
English Opium-Eater, Tickler, ang 
Wastle, will, we hold, conduct the 
affairs of a great Magazine with more 
ability than all the literary men of 
Eu ina slump. The Odontist, 
with his characteristic generosity, hag 
refused a salary ; his practice 
our fair subscribers being now atone 
so extensive and so lucrative, that pros 
bably in a few years he will retin 
from the profession, and dedicate him. 
self entirely to the completion of hig 
great National Work. O'Doherty has 
solicited the situation of Traveller for 
Orders, and to collect the outs: 
rural debts ; and as they are noth 
to exceeidl _L.2 or 3000 a-year, wes 
not baulk the Ensign in any rational 
scheme of personal aggrandizement, 
A’s wishes are moderate—a cottage at 
Lasswade, with 10001. a-year, and he 
shall have it. Money goes a long wayin 
Germany, and Kemperhausen, who ig 
now at Frankfort-on-the-Main, can 
smoke his pipe and get maudlin with 
Miillneron 500. Thetwo Mullions have 
asked a few thousands by way of loan, 
as they have opened asplendid provision 
warehouse at the head of Leith Walk, 
and let their shew of hams tell the 
world the extent of our generosity. 

But while we shall thus take care 
of all our resident contributors, our 
remuneration to all our literary friends 
will be on a scale of proportionate mag- 
nificence. We shall henceforth pay fifty 
guineas a sheet forcommon articles,and 
shall not bogle at a hundred for prime 
A number will contain about 30 sheets 
—our annual presents to non-resident 
eontributors may be somewhere about 
]..40,000. ; so that a considerable share 
of profit will still be left in our hands, 
A serious question arises, how is it to 
be employed? In the first place, we 
imtend to found twenty travelling con- 
tributorships, at a salary of 10001. each 
per annum. We know that, nétwith. 
standing what is said to the cont 
by gentlemen shabby genteel, travell- 
ing abroad cannot be done cheaper with 
any comfort. These travelling contribus 


tors shall be sent all over Europe, Asia, 


America, and Africa. Their discoveries 
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| first of all be given to the public 
i Magazine, and then in the usual 
his enlightened zeal and 
ity of ours in the cause of science 

must make the African Association feel 
themselves “‘ enethy eased rage 
cheap,” to use the expressive phra- 
at of Upper Canada. No ttavelo 
ling-contributor will be taken under 17 
or above 70 years of age, and he must 
instinctively all the languages 
known since the demolition. of the 
Tower of Babel, like the late Dr.John 


Notwithstanding all these nes 
benefactions, a balance we find is sti 
our hands, and we confess that 
we feel considerable difficulty in fixin 
on its application. Odoherty wo 
fain endow a Foundling Hospital or a 
Magdalen Asylum ; but. the policy of 
buildings is more than question- 
able. The Odontist proposes founding a 
College at Dinningyst, and Z. is anxious 
that nor aye ache should, be me to 
ropagate Christianity amo e na- 
fives of Cockaigne. ‘But wee let 
our readers into the secret a few pages 
farther on. 
We have now spoken slightly of the 
probable application of and par- 


ticles of two-thirds of the gross total 
of the returns. We come now to al- 
lude to the remaining L.200,000, 
which will become the annual netting 
of the Proprietors and Trade. And here 


we are necessarily led 
tails. 

The readers of this our very hasty 
and rude Prospectus will have percei- 
ved, probably, by this time, that we 
intend there shall be no other Maga- 
zine but our own. The One is to su- 
persede, or rather to include, all 
others ; and we feel confident that a 
single moment’s reflection will induce 
all the proprietors, editors, and con- 
tributors of the most respectable Ma- 
gazines in the ki m, to join the 
Great Concern. ey had as well be 
swallowed up at once with a good 
grace, It is for their own advantage 

t they should beso. Their currents 
must join the vortex. 

_ There are in Britain just six Maga- 
zines, as far as we know, worthy of 
joining the Grand Coalition—Taylor 
and Hessey’s, Colburn’s, the Gentle- 
man’s, Sir Richard’s, the European, 
and the Scotch Episcopal. All these 


into some de- 
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several corps. d’armee, which hither- 
to have been acting without. con- 
cert, and sometimes for one power, 
and sometimes for another, must come 
over with colours flying and drums 
beating to the Emperor of the North. 
All little differences of opinion must be 
laid aside ; and the united Power.may 
i aya e 

Taylor .and : Hessey, burn, Sir 
Richard, Messrs. Nichols and Sons, 
Mr. Asperne’s heirs, and. Messrs 
Macready, Skelly, and, M 
must all hoist their flags under the 
great banner of the Sultan Ebony. 
Let them divide the £200,000 among 
them as they chuse, and let them 

nd it as they chuse, only our friend- 

ip for Mr Blackwood impels us to 
offer him a few hints on the applica- 
tion of his moiety, With the other 
proposed rietors, being personally 
unacquainted, they might think we 
were using an unwarrantable libert 
with them, were we to interfere with 
any of their private concerns. 

To Mr Blackwood, then, we have 
to pre , first; that he present 
Michael Linning with a promise of 
£30,000, which is all that is now 
wanting to complete the subscription- 
money requisite for the erection of 
the Parthenon on the Calton-hill. It 
is a most absurd thing in us to call 
Edinburgh the Modern Athens, and 

et not to have the Parthenon to shew, 
in support of our modest and appro- 
priate appellation. Such is the public 
spirit of all ranks of people in Scotland, 
that the subscription amounts to se- 
veral thousand pounds ; and Mr Black- 
wood, we are sure, will spec ye ~ 

udging so. asum. All that he 
will require om will, be to have 
his name either inscribed in letters of 
gold, or engraved on a marble slab on 
the front of the chief portico, and 
perhaps his bust set by the side of 
that of. Minerva. It-does not, how- 
ever, seem unreasonable, on second 
thoughts,.that he should. draw the 
rents of all the bottoms in the seats 
of the Presbyterian Kirk, which, we 
understand, is judiciously to be placed 
as a kernel in the shell of the Grecian 
Temple; and, as we shall get a call 
moderated in favour of the Rev. Mr 
L******, to preach in the Parthenon, 
Ebony may, after all, get 3 per cent 
for his coin. 
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In the second place, we humbly 

, that the Publisher make a 

as tp Gaveuemant, on lower terms 

than Ricardo or Rothschild would do, 

for the of annually clearing 
and ing the sagas apa 

In the third place, we humbly pro- 

that he shall dig a tunnel below 

the Frith of Forth, connecting our 

shores with the kingdom of Fife. 

This is a tion that would pay 


well. We undertake ourselves to light 
the tunnel by a contrivance of our own 
that will astonish the scientific world, 


ut gas into bad odour. Mr Black- 
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eldest boys will be soon able for ag 
very responsible situation, ; 

be the Head Clerks of the Establisho 
ment, under the taking title of “ Twing 
of the Tunnel.” 

In the fourth place, Blackwood musgt 
give a helping hand to government, to 
enable them to put the finishing stone 
to the Plymouth Breakwater. 

Well, all is fixed, and a great deal 
more. But what become of all the 
contributors of the six Engul 
Magazines? Not a hair of one of theit 
heads shall be wet. We take them all 
on trial, at fifty guineas a sheet. 


and 
wi 


has many sons ; and as his two 


I lift my eyes upon the radiant Moon, 

That long unnoticed o’er my head has held 
Her solitary walk ; and, as her light 

Recals my wandering soul, I start to feel 

That all has been a dream. Alone I stand 
Amid the silence. Onward rolls the stream 

Of time, while to my ear its waters sound 
With a strange rushing music. O my soul ! 
Whate’er betide, tor aye remember thou 

These mystic warnings, for they are of Heaven. 
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TO VOLUME TENTH. 


TEN VOLUMES ARE COMPLETED! AND BETWEEN 
SEVEN AND EIGHT THOUSAND PAGES THEY CONTAIN ; 
PAGES OF JOCULAR OR SOLEMN STRAIN, 
OF MELTING PATHOS, OF DERISION KEEN, 
OF POESY FOR CLOSET OR FOR SCENE, 
OF CRITICISM TRUE, OF SMILING WIT, 
OF BOIST ROUS HUMOUR, MERRIMENT EXQUISITE, 
AND NOT UNMIX’D WITH BALAAM, AS I WEEN. 
BUT, ABOVE ALL, THROUGH GOOD AND ILL SUCCESS, 
FIRM HAVE WE STOOD TO BRITAIN S MUCH-LOVED NAME, 
HEWING DOWN THOSE, WHO, GODLESS, HONOURLESS, 
HAVE SOUGHT BY WORD OR DEED TO WORK HER SHAME, 
WHEREBY, AS ALL THE GOOD AND WISE CONFESS, 
WE O'ER THE EARTH HAVE WON IMMORTAL FAME. 
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